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InpEX oF Horses AND Mares. 


PREFACE 


ECAUSE the biographers of John Randolph of Roanoke 

have uniformly neglected the available source material 

for his stud, apparently deeming that interest beneath 

the dignity of Clio, this essay might perhaps be justified as a 

contribution to the understanding of a remarkable public man; 
but it was undertaken with no such historical purpose. 

It has seemed to the author that by contrasting the failure, 
here arrayed, of a breeding experiment, intellectually under- 
taken and obstinately sustained for a generation, with the en- 
during success consequent upon the brief decade of experience 
of an earlier American breeder, as set forth in The Belair Stud 
1747-1761, the horseman of today might deduce some practical 
philosophy. Passing over the element of luck, conspicuously 
good in one case and persistently bad in the other, here are il- 
lustrations of the dangér to the breeder of indulgence in that 
mental habit which the psychologists politely call idée fixe; and 
of the supreme importance of the individuality of the founda- 
tion mare. 

The author, not being a Bruce-Lowe, does not venture to 
point the moral, even statistically—he merely adorns the tale 
with a pleasant anecdote recorded by Col. John Cook in his 
Observations on Fox-hunting (1826) : 


‘I remember one day [probably in 1804] being in conversation with 
the late Sir Hedworth Williamson (at Old Clarke's, the Greyhound, 
Newmarket) on the subject of breeding Race-horses: at that time he 
had not quite made up his mind as to what horse he should put his 
famous [Dungannon] mare to, the Dam of Walton, Ditto, Pan, &c; 
but after pausing a short time he exclaimed ‘its of no consequence, Sir, 
whatever horse I put her to she is sure to breed a winner’.’ 


Such cheerful exaggeration might have been asserted also 
on behalf of Tasker’s Selima or, in Randolph’s day, of Tayloe’s 
Castianira, but not of any mare ever included in the Roanoke 
stud, for all that they were similarly bred and mated. 
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Advantage is taken of this study to collect, in an Appendix, 
with Mr. Randolph’s Printed Book and the source records 
for the Roanoke colts in the stud, the contemporary evidence 
for a number of notable early Virginia horses and mares 
which appear as crosses in Randolph’s pedigrees. The full 
notes on *Janus and Sir Archy, who are the protagonists of 
this group, are illustrated by a selection of their family por- 
traits. 

The author gratefully acknowledges his obligation to the 
Marquess of Cholmondeley, Ernest E. Hutton, Esq., William 
Woodward, Esq., Robert L. Gerry, Esq., George A. Ellis, Jr., 
Esq., and Willard S. Martin, Esq., for permission to repro- 
duce photographs from original horse portraits in their notable 
collections; to Miss Caroline Loughborough, E. D. Tayloe, 
Esq., Major Bernard M. Baylor, George H. Burwell, Esq., 
Carter Wormeley, Esq., John Stewart Bryan, Esq., and other 
friends in Virginia who have cheerfully afforded him access 
to their family archives; to Harry Worcester Smith, Esq., 
for tracing the original Fisher portrait of Sir Archy, with that 
sense for such quests, so characteristic of him, which reminds 
one of Masefield’s pack 


‘Their noses exquisitely wise ;’ 


and, finally, to John L. O’Connor, Esq., affectionately known 
to horsemen everywhere as ‘the Sage of Schuylerville’, for 
drafts on his encyclopaedic collection of material on the Ameri- 
can horse. 
F. H. 
Belvoir, Fauquier County, Virginia, 
Michaelmas, 1930. 
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Roberts. 


The Houghton portrait, after David Moriet................. 216 
from the original painting in the collection of the Mar- 
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from the reproduction in . Sir T. Cook’s History of the 
English Turf of the painting by J. N. Sartorius in the 
collection of the late Lord Rosebery at The Durdans. 


See the notes on these pictures in Appendix No. 14. 
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from the print by John Scott | “alter tie Sainting by W. 
Webb. 
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from a reproduction in The Field newspaper (Londons 
February 14, 1929, of the painting by Wootton in the col- 
lection of the late Algernon Dunn-Gardner, Esq. 
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H.R. H. the Duke of Cumberland’s King Herod, b. c. 
1758-1780 (a great grandson of the Byerley Turk)...... 
from the print by John Scott after the painting by J. N. 
Sartorius, which was in turn ‘after a drawing from the 

life by his father’, Francis Sartorius. 


Two portraits of Mr. Tattersall’s Highflyer, b. c. 1774- 
1793 (a son of Herod), 
(a) Dy J. N. Sartorius. ccececcneeenetimneesinatiasaes 
from the original painting in the Woodward collection. 


(b) by John Boultbee i nne-evwenmmmnnnnnnn 


With these portraits should be compared that by Sawrey 
Gilpin, reproduced in Cook, ii, 285. 


Sir Charles Bunbury’s Diomed, ch. c. 1777-1808 (a grand- 
son of Herod), imported into Virginia by John 


FRGOMOS ES aioe pagename 
from the original painting by Stubbs in the Woodward col- 
lection. 


Archibald Cary Randolph’s Sir Archy, br. c. 1805-1833 
(son of *Diomed out of an imported granddaughter 
of Highflyer), the ‘Godolphin of America’... 

from the original painting by Alvan Fisher, now (1930) 
in the collection of George A. Ellis, Jr., Esq., at Hot 
Springs, Virginia. 


Charles Henry Hall (1782-1852), of New York (gq. v., 
Spirit of the Times, 1852, xxi, 583), maintained a breeding 
stud on his farm in Harlem. Beginning with two imported 
mares, he crossed them with the blood of *Diomed, then 
represented on Long Island by Mosby’s Duroc and his sons 
American Eclipse and Mountaineer, and eventually he ac- 
quired also a matron of that blood, Sir Archy’s brilliant 
daughter Lady Lightfoot. This stud was dispersed in 1830 
(ATR, ii, 120); but meanwhile Mr. Hall had perpetuated 
the memory of it by commissioning Alvan Fisher (1792- 
1863) of Dedham, Massachusetts, to paint portraits of all 
the horses named. 


These pictures were the first significant horse portraits 
produced in America and in consequence were, happily, 
engraved for Skinner; and so became familiar to all read- 
ers of ATR. If they do not rank as works of art with 
the portraits by Troye of the next generation, at all events 
that of Sir Archy, painted, after sketches from life made 
at ‘Moorfield’ on the Roanoke in the spring of 1823, was 
recognised by contemporaries as an adequate likeness (see 
post, p. 173). 
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Mr. Hall’s collection of horse pictures remained in his 
family for a century, was sold by his grandson in 1924, and 
later passed into the possession of Mr. Ellis. 


from the MS. in the possession of the Maryland Historical 
Society. 


Bul advertising Randolph's Roanoke, b. c. 1817 (son of 
Sir Archy out of *Lady Bunbury by Trumpator, a 
grandson Of Matches) 0 nccceecscneneenentesmenenteeeennes bs 

from the Burwell Papers. 

‘Gaudet equis canibusque’... 

an illustration of Randolph's “description. ‘of ‘his “habit. ‘of 
travel, by Gordon Ross. 


Lord Lonsdale’s Momkey (1725-1754) .ccccccscesesssensstisesseneee 
from the original water colour by James Seymour in the 
collection of Willard S. Martin, Esq. 

This is the only known portrait of a horse imported into 
America before the Revolution. 
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The Roanoke Stud 


I. RANDOLPH ON THE TuRF. 


HAT ‘winning sire’, the founder of a notable Virginia 
family, William Randolph (1651-1711) of Turkey Island, 
was also a horseman: in a court record of 1689, quoted 

in the Appendix, he testified to that effect, specifying that he 
had then recently officiated as the starter of a quarter race at 
the Malvern Hills in Henrico. The tradition so inaugurated 
was maintained for four succeeding generations among all but 
one of the five houses which issued out of the loins of this old 
time James river worthy (the exception being that of the sober 
Williamsburg lawyers) ; and as a consequence the name Ran- 
dolph is still remembered by those who extend American horse 
pedigrees as that of the breeders of three notable colts, Syme’s 
Wildair, Randolph’s Roan Gimcrack, and, eventually, the great 
Sir Archy himself, the ‘Godolphin of America’. 

John Randolph of Roanoke (1773-1833), a scion of the pen- 
ultimate Randolph house, that of ‘Curls’, was, however, the 
freeman of the Virginia fraternity of horsemen, who loomed 
largest of any of his kin by the extent, if not the success, of 
his breeding operations. As a lad he may have felt the allure 
of the adventure while listening to the conversations of his 
maternal uncle, Dr. Theodorick Bland (1742-1790), who be- 
fore the Revolution had maintained at Cawsons an important 
stud of English blood; but Randolph’s immediate initiation to 
the mystery of horsemanship was effected by his cousin, David 
Meade III (eldest son of the David Meade H, 1744-1834, of 
Maycox, remembered in Virginia for the hanging gardens he 
constructed over the broad brown waters of James river) who 
was Randolph’s habitual companion (Garland, i, 63) during 
the two years (1794 & 1795) after Randolph came of age and 
had entered into his inheritance. 

Randolph’s statement (W. C. Bruce, i, 127) is that these 
years were spent riding ‘about from one race field to another’; 
and in the last speech he ever made, that at the dinner follow- 
ing the Petersburg races in May, 1833, a few days before 
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he died, his mind went back to these haunts of his youth and 
he named them. A correspondent of C. R. Colden who heard 
him testified (New York Sporting Magazine, i, 196) to the 
charm of the discourse, saying: 


‘He spoke of his attachment to the sports of the turf, to the blood 
horse; told us of the origin of racing at Petersburg, of Pride’s Old 
Field, of Gilles Field, of Ravenscroft; told us of the horses Ugly and 
Comet, of Brimmer and Flag of Truce; spoke of their owners, in lan- 
guage high and complimentary, as examples of the men of refinement 
and sentiment of the olden time, who followed the turf for amusement 
and achievement’. 


There have survived two testimonies that young Randolph 
was not merely a spectator at these long forgotten ‘race fields’ 
of the seventeen nineties. The first, of a Southside quarter 
race, was preserved by Edgar in his entry of an obscure horse 
known as Webster’s Koulikhan: 


‘I rode Koulikhan once in a race, and beat, one quarter of a mile, 
against a horse in Nottoway County, whose name at this time I do 
not know. Koulikhan was as good a running horse as any, as far as he 
was tried. [He] was raised by a poor planter, and never was tried to 
run until he was aged. His breeder was a religious man, and Koulikhan 
was put into the hands of his kinsman, the late Mr. Wiltshire Binns, to 
run; and he ran several times with success, and then was kept as a 
covering horse. 

J. R., 30 October, 1830.’ 


The second is the often quoted anecdote of a match at Char- 
leston, S. C., in 1796, ‘owners up’, with the Scottish baronet 
Sir John Nesbit: 


‘On a bright sunny morning, early in February, 1796’, said Thomas 
(i, 56), ‘might have been seen entering my book-store, in Charleston, 
South Carolina, a fine looking, florid complexioned old gentleman, with 
hair as white as snow; which, contrasted with his complexion, showed 
him to have been a free liver, or bon vivant, of the first order. Along 
with him was a tall, gauky-looking, flaxen-haired stripling, apparently 
of the age of from sixteen to eighteen, with a complexion of a good 
parchment color, beardless chin, and as much assumed self-consequence 
as any two-footed animal I ever saw:—this was John Randolph... . 
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‘He had come to Charleston to attend the races [cf. W. C. Bruce, 
i, 135 ff.]. There was then living in Charleston a Scotch baronet, by 
the name of Sir John Nesbit, with his younger brother, Alexander, of 
the ancient house of Nesbits of Dean Hall, some fifteen miles from 
Edinburgh. Sir John was a very handsome man, and as ‘gallant, gay 
Lothario’, as could be found in the city. He and Randolph became 
intimate, which led to a banter between them for a race, in which each 
was to ride his own horse. The race came off during the race week, 
and Randolph won: some of the ladies exclaiming at the time, ‘though 
Mr. Randolph had won the race, Sir John had won their hearts’. This 
was not so much to be wondered at, when you contrasted the elegant 
form and graceful style of riding of the baronet, with the uncouth and 
awkward manner of his competitor.’ 


Randolph never forgot his quarter racing experience. Not 
only did it colour his breeding philosophy, but his later descrip- 
tions, of himself (ATR, i, 462), as ‘an old lover of the smack 
of the whip’; and (in a letter to W. R. Johnson, Bouldin, p 
225) of the need to ‘plumb the track, as I have heard old racers 
say’, conjure visions of that earliest form of Virginia horse 
sport which had its origin in the mists of Saxon England. 

The accounts of quarter racing which are collected in the 
Appendix array for us a forgotten scene: the preliminary 
‘banter’ by the owners, on shrewdly worded. terms capable of 
more than one interpretation; the betting of whole crops of 
tobacco; the disguises, for purposes of carefully planned sur- 
prise, of already proven nags; the two parallel straight-away 
‘race paths’, lined throughout their brief length with neigh- 
bours, a true folk-moot; the signal of the smacked whip; the 
jockeying start by ‘turn and lock’; the thrilling dash; the cheers 
of victory ; and the spoiling of the Egyptians. 

Randolph projected these youthful emotions by diligent at- 
tendance as a spectator of the sport of the turf as it developed, 
in his day, into course racing. Throughout the record of his 
career may be felt the rhythm which periodically in spring and 
autumn drew him to the meetings of the conventional Jockey 
Clubs on James river. In his surviving correspondence we 
see him at Petersburg races in May 1799, before he went to 
Congress, and again in May 1833, just before his death; 
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and in the interval there was no year, in which the races were 
held, when he was not either at Richmond or Petersburg for 
this purpose. In Randolph’s time these were occasions of com- 
munity gala, very different from the racing on modern public 
tracks: in their outward and social aspects they are represented 
in the life of Virginia today only by the hunt races held at 
Warrenton, Middleburg and, less conspicuously, elsewhere. 
Having particular reference to the early years of the nineteenth 
century, preceding the embargoes and the war of 1812, Mor- 
decai painted a gay and pleasant picture of the scene: 


‘Gentlemen of town and country formed the Jockey Clubs which held 
the Spring and Fall races at Richmond and Petersburg. They and 
their friends came to town in their coaches and four, in their phaetons, 
chariots and gigs, bringing their wives and daughters: a very convenient 
time for the Spring and Fall fashions. The racefield presented a bril- 
liant display of equipages filled with the reigning belles and their pre- 
decessors. Many were the pairs of gloves lost between them and their 
beaux. Nothing could appear more animated than such an assemblage 
of beauty and fashion.... The equestrians on fine blooded horses 
riding from coach to coach, or during the heat of the race going at high 
speed to obtain a commanding view of the contest. 

‘The race week was a perfect carnival. The streets were thronged 
with equipages and the shops with customers. Not only taverns and 
boarding houses were filled but private families opened their hospitable 
doors to their country friends. 

‘Among the amusements of the week was the Race Ball, which was 
held in the large ball room of the Eagle Hotel. Boots and pants in 
those days were proscribed. Etiquette required shorts and silks, and 
pumps with buckles, and powdered hair... . 


While never a social anchorite, Randolph attended these race 
meets primarily because he was a horseman; the evidence be- 
ing that in May, 1823, he made the long and uncomfor- 
table journey to New York to be present at that earliest battle 
of the war between the states, the ever memorable duel be- 
tween ‘Long Island’ Eclipse and Sir Archy’s son Henry; and 
B. O. Tayloe’s Randolphiana record the documents which show 
that in the autumn of 1823 Randolph, feeling, as he said, that 
‘it was not Eclipse, but the lobsters, that beat Henry’, took it 
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upon himself formally to renew the challenge for another con- 
test, which never came off. 

He must have written many letters descriptive of Virginia 
races. Those which have come to light are welcome testimonies 
because they are early and because the material for racing 
history of the years at the beginning of the nineteenth century 
is meagre. As it happens, the principal group of such letters 
now available unfortunately avoided detail, because they were 
addressed to one who was not himself a sportsman, even though 
he came of a breed of racers, his grandfather being the owner 
of that stout product of the Belair Stud, the pre-revolutionary 
Hopper’s Pacolet. Joseph Hopper Nicholson (1770-1817) of 
the Eastern Shore of Maryland, sometime Randolph’s col- 
league in Congress, was, through the Ogles, of ‘the connection’ 
of John Tayloe III of Mount Airy, and that fact seems to 
have caused Randolph to include in his friendly gossiping let- 
ters to Nicholson, otherwise confined to politics, some casual 
comment on Tayloe’s contemporary achievements on the turf; 
which serves vividly to visualize heroic contests now become 
almost mythological; e. g., 


{1802, May 9] 

‘I did not accomplish my journey [from Washington] until last night, 
taking Richmond in my route, when I saw your little Nabob uncle 
[John Tayloe III] beaten for three successive days, to his irrepressible 
mortification. Desdemona [see post, p. 159], that jewel which thousands 
were sacrificed to obtain, is now of as little worth as her biped name-~ 
sake after a frantic moor had wreaked his jealous fury on her fair 
form. Mendoza [br. c. 1796 by Boxer: Nancy Dawson. See Tayloe 
Stud Book No. 32] too, like his prototype of the race of Israel, was 
obliged to retire from the amphitheatre in disgrace [the Tayloe Stud 
Book says he bolted]. ’Tis said that their disconsolate master threatens 
to quit the turf in disgust.’ 


The expression of Col. Tayloe’s mortification, so witnessed, 
was merely to erase this meeting from his records (see his 
son’s comment, ATR, i, 326): he did not ‘quit the turf’. Re- 
turning to Richmond the following October, he retrieved his 
self-esteem by one of the most brilliant of his many sporting 
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victories. In May 1833, just before he died, Randolph recalled 
that incident also. Taking occasion to correct an entry (in 
ATR, iv, 469) of the pedigree of Tayloe’s Expectation (later 
Alston’s Gallatin), by *Bedford out of *Mambrina by Mam- 
brino, he said (ATR, iv, 497) : 


‘Philip was present on the stand at Fairfield [Richmond, during the 
running of the Richmond Sweepstakes, two mile heats, in October, 1802, 
which was won by Expectation, distancing the field. See Tayloe Stud 
Book, No. 42, and ATR, i, 327; ii, 306; vi, 127] when Col. Wm. Alston 
[of South Carolina] bought Gallatin (Expectation) of Mr. Tayloe. 
Each of those gentlemen held a stop watch: the first, second and fourth 
miles were barely cantering, but the third was I believe the fastest ever 
run in the United States [Col. Tayloe’s record was ‘two miles within 
his rate in 3 minutes 47 seconds’], and this determined Col, Alston to 
make the purchase, when he changed the name to Gallatin. He gave 
$4000 for the horse.’ 


Finally, he described to Nicholson still another chapter of 
Tayloe turf history: 


[1805, October 12] 

‘Our races are over. Tayloe has been very successful, altho he lost 
the great match [i. e., Tayloe’s Peacemaker v. Ball’s Florizel, both by 
Diomed, for $3000. a side, at Broad Rock: See ATR, iii, 11, 256, & 
Tayloe Stud Book, No. 44] in which however he was not deeply in- 
terested. He has been fortunate too in selling his horses for good 
prices, especially the beaten one [Peacemaker was sold to Edward Carter 
Stanard & William Wood for $3000.].’ 


In relation to this interest it seems worth while to note that 
though no puritan, and though blooded to racing in the lodge 
of the quarter race, Randolph was never a betting man. It 
was to give zest to the sport by formulating his own judg- 
ments, as gentlemen have ever done, that he went equipped to 
place small wagers, as he was when Jared Sparks saw him in 
Richmond in 1826 (W. C. Bruce, ii, 674), carrying ‘in his 
hand a large purse of silver coin. With this he went to the 
races’; but he would never have anything to do with the ‘black 
legs’. As early as 1799 he expressed himself vigorously on 
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these gentry in a letter from Petersburg to St. George Tucker 
(W. C. Bruce, i, 130): 


“We have all had our fill of racing and dust for these three days 
past.... If reports do not lie greatly the Blacklegs have had a very 
fine harvest during the Races.... The contempt with which I am 
inspired by the character of the dupe does not deminish the indignation 
which I feel at the sight of men... who prowl about every public 
place for plunder ... assuming the airs of gentlemen and exchanging 
familiar salutations with men of honour’; 


and this was the sentiment underlying the often repeated anec- 
dote (Bouldin, p. 26) of his detonating rebuke of a tout at 
the Union Course (Brooklyn) in May, 1823, during the Eclipse 
and Henry race. He was, however, liberally ‘on’ that contest 
for the honour of Virginia. The dry comment of B. O. Tay- 
loe was ‘On going north to witness the second race with 
Eclipse, Mr. Randolph said ‘I take with me one thousand 
dollars for the benefit of Mr. [Harry Walter] Livingston’: 
and so it was’. 


Il, THe Cutt or Op Janus. 


ONTEMPORANEOUSLY with his youthful sporting 
activities, Randolph commenced breeder also. We have 
his own testimony (ATR, iv, 624) to his original pur- 

chase of mares in 1795. That date, and the breeding of the 
foundation stock selected, when read with the Rinaldo bill of 
1832 are assurance that Randolph’s original ambition was to 
produce successful quarter horses such as he was then riding 
for others; but the immediate moving cause of the first pur- 
chase of brood mares appears to have been the contemplated 
migration of young David Meade to Kentucky and his conse- 
quent need to liquidate the investment in his father’s small stud 
at Maycox. Randolph was prompt to seize this opportunity, 
for as it happened the mares were of approved quarter racing 
blood, as well as representatives of the equine glory of the 
Meade family. 

It is a curious commentary on human values that despite the 
horror of horse racing piously expressed by Bishop William 
Meade [See Appendix No. 13], the family name of that good 
prelate is best known today to many otherwise orthodox Vir- 
ginia churchmen by reason of the fame of the Bishop’s uncles 
as breeders of racehorses. Everard Meade in particular is 
still remembered wherever horsemen foregather by the fact that 
he was the fortunate owner of the notable Aristotle mare bred 
by Benjamin Harrison (1743-1807) of Brandon. From mat- 
ings of this mare Brandon [g. vw. post, p. 101] with the great 
sires of the olden times, Booth’s *Janus, Baylor’s *Fearnought, 
Lightfoot’s Partner (by Morton’s *Traveller out of Tasker’s 
*Selima), and Hardyman’s Mark Anthony (son of Lightfoot’s 
Partner), Everard Meade raised on his Southside plantation 
from 1774 to 1784 no less than eight outstanding colts, which 
sold (as John Randolph testified, ATR, i, 70) for a total 
of ‘from 12 to £14,000’, a tidy sum in post-revolutionary Vir- 
ginia, even in Virginia currency at 6s. to the pound. 
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THE GopoLPpHIN ARABIAN 
The Studley Royal portrait by Stubbs, now in the Gerry collection. 
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Among these sons of Brandon was the colt she threw to 
*Janus in 1776, known as Meade’s Celer; and it was upon a 
foundation drenched with Celer’s blood that the Roanoke stud 
arose. 

Janus was, as every Virginia horseman knows (or ought to 
know) the chestnut colt foaled 1746, got by Benjamin Rogers’ 
b. c. Janus (son of the Godolphin Arabian) out of an unidenti- 
fied Fox mare. Under the name Little Janus he was on the 
turf in England 1751-53 in the colours of Anthony Langley 
Swymmer; was advertised in the stud of Thomas Sims at 
Mostone near Oxford 1754 and apparently stood there until 
he was imported into Virginia by Mordecai Booth of Glou- 
cester; was taken across James river by John Willis of Bruns- 
wick before 1761; and eventually became a favorite sire of 
Southside quarter horse until his death in 1780 at the ripe age 
of thirty-four. 

The earliest record of Janus in Virginia is in a letter dated 
Belvidere, May 13, 1757 (VM, xxxvii, 242) from the first 
Mrs. William Byrd III to her husband, in which she said: 


‘Your horse Valiant has lost the race that Mr. Page and Mr. Lewis 
made with Mr. Boothe’; 


and it is significant of his personal interest in Janus blood 
that it was Randolph who preserved the tradition of this other- 
wise unrecorded match race between two aged imported stal- 
lions, and identified Janus as the conqueror of Byrd’s *Valiant 
(b. c., 1747, by the Duke of Ancaster’s Grasshopper son of 
Panton’s Crab, out of Brisk’s dam. Heber, 1753, p. 140). 

The occasion for that record was a significant debate on the 
qualities of the Janus stock, in which Randolph engaged to- 
wards the end of his career. In May, 1826, George W. Jef- 
freys (1797-1848) of Person County, N. C., published (in 
the Petersburg Intelligencer newspaper) the first installment 
of his since standard Annals of the Turf. There, in a roster of 
the Virginia horses of the olden times, was entered an already 
long established judgment of the Carolina border (ATR, ii, 
575): 
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“Although Janus partook of every cross in his pedigree calculated 
for distance turf horses, yet his stock were more remarkable for speed 
than bottom. Janus, from his shoulders back, was considered the most 
perfect formed horse ever seen in Virginia, by the most skilful con- 
noisseurs. He was remarkable for roundness of contour, strength of 
articulation, and indicating great powers and stamina in his whole con- 
formation. 

‘His stock partook of these qualities in an eminent degree, and for 
thirty or forty years they were considered as a ‘peculiar stock’, as they 
invariably exhibited, even in the third and fourth generations from the 
old horse, the same compactness of form, strength and power. The 
Janus stock have exceeded all others in the United States for speed, 
durability and general uniformity of good form; and more good saddle 
and harness horses have sprung from them than from any other stock. 

‘The cross of Janus is considered, by many judicious sportsmen, as 
a valuable one for the turf, if combined with other crosses that have 
been noted for bottom: from the Janus cross is derived speed, the first 
essential quality of the turf horse. 


‘Celer was justly considered as the best son of Old Janus, as he 
propagated a stock equal in every quality to those of the stock begotten 
by his sire. He was bred by Mr. Meade, of Virginia, and foaled in 
1774 (sic, read 1776), and died in 1802, aged 28 (sic, read 26) years.’ 


To this Randolph replied in 1830 (ATR, i, 462): 


‘Among the vulgar errours, perhaps the most absurd in ‘that the 
stock of Old Janus wanted bottom’. This arose from his getting the 
specdiest quarter horses out of ordinary mares. The fastest were out 
of half bred, or three parts bred, Jolly Roger, or Fearnought mares. 
Janus himself was a horse of bottom and beat easily Col. Byrd’s famous 
Valiant a match, four mile heats. Whenever he had blood mares he 
got horses that ran any distance. So did his son Old Celer: witness 
Marmaduke Johnson’s Celer and many others. They were perhaps the 
two most vigorous horses in the world. About twenty-five years ago 
[say 1805] Mr. C. E. [Clough Eggleston] told the writer of this, that 
‘he one year kept Celer’s books, and that the horse covered upwards of 
three hundred and fifty mares! and that there was no complaint of 
mares missing! What cruel abuse! At that time, he was not the prop- 
erty of General Everard Meade, who bred him, and all the progeny 
of Brandon. I saw him many years afterwards and he was as vigorous 
as a colt, although 21 years old. He stood in Amelia in 1797. No 
stock of horses that I have even known possess stamina and vigour 
equal to that of Janus; or as good feet.’ 
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Allen Jones Davie of Halifax co., N. C., sometime the owner 
of Sir Archy, was next moved to take up the argument. He 
said (ATR, i, 582 & cf. iv, 70): 


‘Your correspondent Philip surely mistakes when he says, that the 
Janus stock were distance horses. He was the sire of many distinguished 
quarter or short distance horses, but I do not recollect a single good 
four mile horse gotten by Janus. His stock were handy, handsome, 
small boned, with heavy, but short muscles; and it was utterly impos- 
sible for them to have that stride and action so necessary to form a 
first rate distance horse. Paoli, by Janus, raised by Mr. Eaton Haynes, 
was full bred, large and handsome, fifteen hands two inches; yet he 
could run but a quarter of a mile. Bynum’s Big Filly, about the same 
size, well bred, and never beaten but by Paoli, could only run about that 
distance. The list of short distance nags, gotten by Janus, would almost - 
filla volume. His sons have propagated the same kind of stock. Twig, 
by Janus, out of Pucket’s Switch, also by Janus, was a horse of great 
speed, and a fine model of that stock; few of his colts could run a 
full quarter without evidently failing. He lived to a great age, was a 
most popular stallion, and left a fine race of horses cn Roanoke. Celer 
was a handsome full bred horse, yet he got but two colts in North Caro- 
lina that acquired any reputation as distance nags: Mr. [Marmaduke] 
Johnson’s Celer and Green’s [Celer] mare [ATR, v, 164; Bruce, i, 286], 
both raised in Warren county; they each had crosses of the best blood 
on the side of the dam. Celer died at about thirty (sic), yet no one 
dreamed of raising distance horses from him... . 

‘So many of the descendants of Old Janus have been short distance 
racers in North Carolina that it is now a received opinion that the 
Janus horses were not distance horses. Yet a distant cross of that 
blood has, in some instances, produced most distinguished racers. Mr. 
{Marmaduke] Johnson's old Medley mare [Bruce, ii, 71. She was dam 
of W. R. Johnson’s Reality by Sir Archy], and Bignal’s Lady Legs, 
dam of Collector [Bruce, i, 616, the Janus cross being in the breeding 
of Spadille. See AF, ix, 398]: both had Janus crosses, but so distant 
as not to show in the form of their colts; yet sufficient, perhaps, to 
give them speed.’! 


1In 1840 (ATR, xi, 559), when there was no one left to dispute it, 
Davie reiterated this opinion and brought it up to date: 

‘If Janus were now living, what man in his senses would breed to 
him under the hope of getting a horse that could repeat even mile heats; 
but all of us know that many of the best racers in the South trace to 
Janus. Collector, the best son of Mark Anthony, and the speediest horse 
of his day, from one mile to four, had a Janus cross. Blank, the most 
speedy son of Citizen, had a strong strain of the same blood; and Wag- 
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It will be noted that this debate did not raise any issue of 
fact. None better than Randolph knew the lore cited by the 
Carolinian horsemen: it was the gossip of every race field he 
had frequented before 1800. The real significance of the cor- 
respondence lay in the question (examined in detail in the 
Appendix) whether the Janus stock ‘wanted bottom’ only be- 
cause it also wanted opportunity. 

Randolph maintained that thesis with warmth because in 
1830 he felt that, after a generation of travail sustained in 
the face of the opinion of his breeding colleagues (cf. B. O. 
Tayloe, ATR, iv, 70), he had himself demonstrated his point 
that all the Janus blood needed for demonstration in course 
racing was a fair opportunity. The principle of his earliest 
breeding philosophy had been that if Marmaduke Johnson 
could prove that thesis on a mare by Nelson’s Rockingham, 
so could Randolph by crossing Diomed on a Celer mare: and, 
after many failures, in 1824 a Sir Archy colt of his Minikin 
family, having ‘more of the Old Janus blood than any horse 
living’, and so appropriately named Janus, had exhibited the 
stamina the critics had denied to that blood. The fact, fatal 
to Randolph’s argument, is, however, that this colt was the 
single flower of Randolph’s cult of Old Janus. 

When Randolph came of age in 1794 the days of the his- 
torical ante-revolutionary studs were gone. There was then 
no such breeding establishment in Virginia as had been main- 
tained in the seventeen sixties by the Nelsons, the Spots- 
woods, John Tayloe II, William Byrd III, Lewis Burwell 
of Gloucester, and John Baylor [See Appendix No. 1]. 
Those men had taken pride not only in winning races but 
in racing colts of their own rearing; their successors in 
the next generation adopted a new economy. Limiting their 
own breeding to a minimum, they imported English stallions, 
farmed them out where they could be mated with mares of the 


ner, now one of the best horses of his day, has a nearer cross of Janus 
than is published in his pedigree (or I am sadly mistaken), and in two 
different streams ;—yet Janus, in a long and popular career in the stud, 
and in the race-horse region, got not a single distance horse.’ 
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(above) The Stubbs portrait in Mr. Woodward's collection. 
(below) The Sartorius portrait in Lord Rosebery’s collection. 
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old Virginia stock in the hands of small planters; and then 
bought up and developed the promising colts which resulted. 
John Tayloe III of Mount Airy, and John Hoomes of the 
Bowling Green, were the inaugurators of this policy; though 
they ultimately went different roads. Hoomes became a large 
scale speculator in the importation of English horses, while 
Tayloe (like W. R. Johnson who succeeded him) achieved the 
leadership of the turf principally with colts bred by others, as 
his Stud Book shows. The typical Virginia breeding stud in 
1794 was, therefore, that of the planter who owned one or 
two mares of the old stock and mated them with newly im- 
ported English stallions, seldom appearing himself on the turf.* 
Whether in this situation Randolph from the first dreamed 
of reviving the glories of the crowded studs of the past, or 
whether he simply drifted into that predicament, the fact is that 
when he inaugurated what was to become the Roanoke Stud 
he began on a larger scale than any of his Southside neighbours. 
Randolph’s original foundation mare was an inheritance and 
a modest one, for her breeding was uncertain and she remains 
anonymous. Apparently her dam had been kept at Mattoax 
to produce curricle nags; and it was for a similar domestic use 
that Randolph himself bred her, say, in 1794. Whatever was 
her date, the filly foal resulting from this mating had of right 
the honour to head all the lists of the Roanoke Stud, viz: 


1. Quasha, bl. m. (Bruce, ii, 226; & see post, p. 132), by a son of 
Goode’s Flag of Truce: dam’s breeding uncertain. 


This mare produced several admirable riding pads; e. g., Spot by 
Tyler’s Chanticleer (ATR, v, 488; Edgar, p. 475) & Fidget by Sans- 
culottes (ATR, iv, 575). Out of affection for them, and being keen to 
call attention to their blood kinship to those stout racers, Tayloe’s 
Leviathan (gr. g. 1793) and Bond’s First Consul (b. c. 1798), on his 
death bed (ATR, v, 488, s. v. Bay Doll 1806 & Dollabella 1825) Ran- 


2 This practice, like that of ‘walking’ foxhound puppies, undoubt- 
edly produced good individual stock, but it sometimes had a devas- 
tating effect on pedigree records; because the breeding owner of a single 
mare did not always preserve convincing testimonies of that mare’s 
provenience. The classical cases of unnecessary legacies of confusion 
arising out of such neglect are the pedigrees of Duroc and Timoleon. 
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dolph gave Quasha a certificate of clean breeding. This accounts for 
her entry by Bruce; but previously (ATR, iv, 575) Randolph had 
described the mare as ‘three parts bred’. On this record Edgar, with 
justifiable philosophic doubt, described the descendants of Quasha, offered 
at the dispersal sale of 1834 (ATR, vi, 250) as ‘not thoroughbred’ and 
they were so sold. 


To this foundation Randolph added in 1795, by purchase 
from David Meade, three clean bred brood mares, viz: 


2. Vanity, br. m. 1782? (Bruce, ii, 379), by Meade’s Celer: Morattue 
by Mark Anthony: *Jolly Roger: *Silvereye. 

3. Logania, gr. m. 1786? (Bruce, i, 666; & see post, p. 138) by 
Hart's *Medley, out of an unknown Fearnought mare. 

4. Mintkin, b. m. 1795? (‘Printed Book’ No. 9, extended by Ran- 
dolph’s certificate of 1833, ATR, v, 332. Bruce, ii, 84, disre- 
garded Edgar and followed Skinner’s confusion in ATR, v, 
488, No. 11, to introduce an additional Celer cross), by 
Buford’s President (son of Meade’s Celer): Upshaw’s Tris- 
tram Shandy (son of *Janus): *Janus: Booth’s *Bonny 
Lass. 


At the end of the eighteenth century, when course racing 
had a brief season of post-revolutionary revival in Virginia, 
such a foundation offered an opportunity to breed horses of a 
higher type than the speedy quarter racers with which Randolph 
had had his initiation. The experience of others, proved on 
the turf at this time, was that upon a third or fourth gene- 
ration background of Janus or Fearnought (or, indeed, of any 
other of the half dozen equine heroes of the olden time) crosses 
of *Medley were indicated, proceeding thence to crosses of 
Hoomes’ *Diomed. Randolph’s stock had all the ante-revo- 
lutionary background necessary, and Logania gave him also a 
Medley cross; so that in 1795 he stood on paper as good a 
chance of producing a great racer as anyone. Randolph 
showed his appreciation of this formula of success by acquir- 
ing, about 1806, from his neighbour Hugh Wyllie of Charlotte, 
the only made stallion he is shown ever to have bought, viz: 


S. Hyperion, ch. c. 1802? (Bruce, ii, 181; & see post, p. 185), by 
*Diomed: Patsey Walthall, by Hart’s *Medley. 
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While never the equal of his brother, Wyllie’s Marske, this colt had 
had some success on the turf before he came into Randolph’s hands; 
but in the stud he was a failure and soon went wrong. By so disgusting 
his owner, Hyperion seems definitely to have shut Randolph’s stable 
door against Medley blood. 


There is little surviving evidence for the earliest produce of 
Randolph’s breeding on this foundation. When he went to 
Congress in 1800, at the age of twenty-seven, his first crop of 
potential racers would have been maturing; but, while we 
know that he was then ambitious of turf reputation, there is 
no record of what his earliest entries did; nor, for that matter, 
do we even know their names. The evidence, such as it is, is 
confined to a period a few years later and is drawn from Ran- 
dolph’s letters to Nicholson, viz: 


{1804, August 27] 

‘If you were a sportsman I would open the stable door, in which I 
have five horses in training, but I must reserve that subject for [Nich- 
olson’s neighbour} Major [{T. M.] Forman [later President of the 
Maryland Jockey Club].’ 


(1805, October 12] 

‘Mr. [Miles] Selden started a colt of mine [at Richmond] that ran 
with great credit three heats of four miles each but did not win. This 
was my whole campaign on the hoof this fall.’ 


[1807, September 22, Virginia Herald, Fredericksburg] 

‘Gentlemen’s names who have entered colts for the great Produce 
Stakes to be run at Broad Rock [in September, 1807]... 

‘John Randolph (Roanoke) produce of Logania by Dragon.’ 


There is no other record of these adventures. The Vir- 
ginia racing Calendars of that time are largely limited to lists 
of winners; though much can be learned about the victims of 
particular horses from their stud advertisements, issued after 
retirement from the turf. It is significant, therefore, that a 
search of all such sources does not yield Randolph’s name as 
either a winning or losing owner. 

The causes of this initial failure are to seek. To speak only 
of that one of the foundation mares of which we have some 
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evidence from without, Randolph testified (ATR, iv, 624) 
that Vanity and her Mark Anthony dam had both been suc- 
cessful racers; and confirming this we have the evidence of the 
Tayloe Stud Book (AF, vi, 20, No. 9) that one of Vanity’s 
elder daughters had proven herself sufficiently on the turf 
to be purchased by the shrewdest judge of speed and stamina 
in Virginia. Why was it, then, that none of Vanity’s descend- 
ants was successful in Randolph’s hands? 

The answer to this query does not appear in the surviving 
records of the Roanoke stud. That those records begin with 
the stock on hand in 1824, including their immediate ancestors, 
may be the explanation of the lack of names and dates of early 
colts and fillies which were sold or otherwise disposed of, as 
well as of the inevitable congenital failures; but it is no ex- 
planation for the lack of success on the turf of those, presum- 
ably the best, which were retained to breed from. We have, 
by virtue of that selection, evidence for the fillies Duette, 1795 ; 
Cornelia, 1799?; & Sally, 1801 ?, all of the Vanity family; for 
Old Frenzy, 1807?, of the Minikin family ; as well as for Lo- 
gania’s colt Sanculottes, 1795; but Randolph nowhere tells us 
why none of them was a winner. 

Doubtless Randolph’s nursery economy would have shocked 
the modern hygienic horsemaster. There has survived a de- 
scription of it which undoubtedly was coloured as highly as 
the facts permitted. 


(1832, February 21, Richmond Enquirer] 


‘On Mr. Randolph’s Bushy Forest estate boxes and sheds are erected 
fer mares. The pasturage is extremely fine; chiefly highland, although 
there are extensive low grounds also, which the proprietor deems very 
injurious to horses after the month of June. Very fine, cool and never 
failing streams of water through the enclosures, which are now [1832] 
subdividing with a view of keeping only a few mares in each. 

‘Mares sent to foal [are kept] in separate paddocks. Fences good, 
and boys to fetch and carry the mares to and from pasture. 

‘It is impossible for mares to thrive in herds; to say nothing of 
risk to foals. Mares with foals not mixed with empty mares. Mares 
fed as highly as their masters please, at the cost of the corn and charge 
of transportation, viz: two dollars a barrel on Dan River.’ 
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Such conditions cannot, however, be the explanation of fail- 
ure we seek; for all the successful Virginia horses of the time 
were equally reared in log stables on hard corn and scant grass 
under the care of happy-go-lucky negro grooms. 

Nor is the explanation to be found, as Nathan Loughborough 
“was to suggest it might be found, in the geographical location 
of Randolph’s breeding establishment. 


‘His residence was in the upper country’ said Loughborough (ATR, 
vi, 553) ‘where with the exception of his own there were but few bred 
mares. This will account for so few of the get of Roanoke and Janus 
appearing on the turf.’ 


To this it may be replied that Randolph’s neighbours, Hugh 
Wyllie and Edmund Irby, did not find residence in the ‘upper 
country’ a handicap to producing winners; while Randolph 
himself never failed to avail himself of an opportunity to point 
out that he lived, not in the remote backwoods but, on a main 
travelled road. ‘Charlotte Court House’, he said in his Rich- 
mond Enquirer advertisement of 1832, ‘adjacent to which is 
Bushy Forest, lies on the great mail stage road from the 
City of Washington to Columbia in S. C., and Augusta in 
Georgia. A stage leaves Fredericksburg three times a week 
and passes by it and through Mr. Randolph’s ferry and Mid- 
dle Quarter within half a mile of his door.’ 

Nor again is the explanation to be found, especially during 
the critical formative years of Randolph’s stud, in the lack of 
adequate out crosses; for the record is that before 1800, and 
until Sansculottes matured and Hyperion was acquired, Ran- 
dolph was experimentally crossing his Janus foundation with 
as good stallions as there were in Virginia (Syme’s Wildair, 
& his son Tyler’s Chanticleer, as well as two of John Hoomes’ 
importations of Eclipse blood, *Stirling and *Bedford) ; and 
that even after 1800, when he used principally his own stal- 
lions, every year he drew in an infusion of Diomed blood. 
Thus he had at this time of his own breeding a colt (Gracchus, 
1806, out of Cornelia) and a filly (eventually put to the 
plough, see Dudley, p. 152) by the old Derby hero himself ; 
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and after Diomed’s death he bred also to his son, Ball’s Flori- 
zel. On that principle, too, he concentrated eventually on the 
best son of Diomed, Sir Archy, and so had the distinction to 
breed, all told, eight foals by ‘the Godolphin of America’. 

When the ‘Printed Book’ was compiled (1826) Logania’s 
family had ceased to be significant except in retrospect of top 
crosses by Sansculottes; but Randolph then had three Sir 
Archy colts of 1821 of the families of Vanity and Minikin, 
on which he was willing to invite public opinion of his breed- 
ing from the stock of Old Janus. 

Offering his choice of these three colts to George H. Bur- 
well in 1826, he described them as follows [the breeding be- 
ing here inserted for convenience] : 


‘All by Archy, of great power, fine size and colour. They are indeed 
noble creatures : 

‘No. 40. Janus [ch. c. 1821, by Sir Archy: Old Frenzy by Sans- 
culottes: Minikin}, who has beaten Henry under gross mismanagement 
& has more of the Old Janus blood than any horse living. 

‘No. 41. Mark Anthony [b. c. 1821, by Sir Archy: Roanoka, ch. f. 
1815, by Ball’s Florizel: Cornelia, gr. f. 1799, by Tyler’s Chanticleer : 
Vanity] is one of the most showy horses that I ever saw. He was 
turned out of training because he had the distemper (strangles very 
badly indeed) but was fleeter than 40 or any horse in the stable, but 
was suspected of not being so honest. When I left home he was a 
spectacle: in the highest condition, upwards of 15% hands & yet to grow. 

‘No. 36. Rinaldo [b. c. 1821, by Sir Archy: Miss Ryland, gr. f. 1813, 
by Gracchus: Sally, 1801?, by Sansculottes: Duette, 1795, by Verell’s 
Silvertail (son of *Clockfast): Vanity] is as strong an animal as I 
ever saw and as well made; never were finer limbs & feet. He has 
never been broken or covered, is a fine deep bay, about 15-3 & of vast 
substance.’ 


These notes are testimony not only for the colts described 
but for the fact that with the revival of racing (1822) Ran- 
dolph made a new bid for turf honours; indeed, thenceforth 
until his death he always had one or more youngsters in train- 
ing. He did not, however, race in his own name, and he was 
not even a member of the revived Richmond Jockey Club 
of 1824. His colts of this period appeared on the turf in the 
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well known colours (‘blue jacket and blue cap’) of W. R. 
Johnson (see his letters of 1828 to Johnson, in Bouldin, p. 
225, and of 1832 to Loughborough, in Loughborough Papers). 
His purpose, as it was his opportunity, was at last to prove his 
breeding philosophy. As the Virginia turf calendars are fairly 
complete for this period, we are therefore now enabled to take 
the measure of the Roanoke stud with some assurance of basing 
a judgment on evidence. 


The record found is one largely of ‘show’, and ‘also ran’; 
the single exception (Mark Anthony proving ‘dishonest’) was 
the Sir Archy colt Janus, 1821, whose career on the turf is 
recorded in AF, vii, 95, 247; viii, 63; & ATR, i, 434, 435. 

More fully than these summaries, we have Randolph’s own 
elated statement : 


(1832, February 21, Richmond Enquirer; & cf. AF, viii, 63] 

The following very imperfect account of the performance of Janus 
as a racer, with the exception of one or two verbal corrections and the 
part between [square] brackets was furnished by Mr. Arthur Taylor, 
who trained and ran him, under the direction of William R. Johnson, 
Esgqr. 


Performance of Janus on the Turf: The spring [1824] he was 3 
(three) years old, he was trained and ran in a sweepstakes at Law- 
renceville (Brunswick C. H.) mile heats, which race he won at three 
heats: three started; Mr. Feild’s mare Phyllis, and Captain Harrison’s 
filley. 

The autumn that he was three, he was trained and run at Jeter’s in 
Nottoway County, mile heats, the best 3 in 5. In that race there were 
three started, viz: Sir Henry, Mr. Hare’s mare Rosette, and Janus. 
The first and second heat Janus won, and was beaten the third by Sir 
Henry, 18 inches. The fourth heat Janus did not contend for, and was 
beaten the fifth by Henry, about clear [a length]. 

After the race he went on to Tree Hill [Richmond] and [October 
26, 1824] run in a sweepstake, two mile heats, which race he won with 
great ease at two heats, beating Mr. J. J. Harrison’s Burstall and Mr. 
Selden’s filley [and having the honour to contribute to the entertainment 
of General Lafayette during his master’s absence abroad]. 


The same autumn, he won the Jockey Club at Spring Hill [Moody’s] 
two mile heats: four started; which race he won with ease. 
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The spring [1825] he was four, he run at Lawrenceville, two mile 
heats: four started: Janus won the first heat, and was beaten the second 
not far. In this race there were four heats, and Janus contended for 
every heat, and was not beaten much the last heat by Aratus [only 
two or three feet]. 

He went from thence to New Market [Petersburg] and ran threc 
mile heats, and was beaten by Nancy Warren. 

The autumn that he was four, he ran at New Market, three mile 
heats against Betsey Robertson and Bertrand, which race Betsey Rob- 
ertson won. In that race Janus got lame [in fact he started a lame 
horse] and has not been trained since. 

[He fell lame on his travel from Tree Hill in October, 1824. His 
speed in incontestible, and he always ran honest; no bolting, or drawing, 
or being distanced.] 


The showing of his Janus in the match against Henry (then 
two years senior to his colt) filled Randolph with pride, and 
seems also to have renewed his confidence that he was suc- 
cessfully tending the lamp of memory of Old Janus. But the 
fact was that Randolph’s Janus probably owed his moment of 
success to his sire; at least he did not endure.* 


Contemporary opinion was that, judged by his effort, Ran- 
dolph failed as a breeder for the turf (ATR, vi, 549; Bouldin, 
p. 25). The common explanation in Virginia was that in the 
eighteen twenties his stock was too inbred for success. Soon 
after Randolph’s death his friend Nathan Loughborough of 
Georgetown testified to this persistent criticism. ‘I have heard’, 
he said in 1835 (ATR, vi, 549), ‘many object to the late Mr. 
Randolph’s stock of horses because it was alleged that he had 
bred too much ‘in and in’,’ 

For the considerations which have been argued it seems 
probable that this criticism was superficial, that the real fail- 
ure was the proof of the inability of the blood of Janus to 
compete in course racing with that of Medley; certainly until 


3It should be noted however that W. L. White’s Philip, ch. c. 1831, 
by Randolph’s Janus out of Carter Berkeley’s Rosetta by Trafalgar 
(son of *Mufti and Tayloe’s Calypso) made a good figure on the turf 
from Virginia to New York in 1834-35. This success would have in- 
terested Randolph, as it did his critics; for it represented a late blend- 
ing of the blood of *Janus with that of *Medley. 
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it had been fortified by a protracted series of supporting cross- 
es, as that at Roanoke ultimately was. 

But long before this could be accomplished Randolph must 
have had misgivings. For all his brave words in public, he 
probably realized soon after he began breeding that the end 
he had in view demanded an effort de longue haleine; and that 
his human appetite for immediate success could only be served 
by another policy. And so, though still courageously maintain- 
ing his Janus stock, he opened a parallel to his original attack 
on the strongholds of the turf. 

Thus we are introduced to the second phase of the develop- 
ment of the Roanoke stud. 


II. Tue ApveNTuRE IN ENG.ISH BLoop: 


OON after Randolph founded his stud in 1795, he estab- 

J lished relations with John Hoomes (1755-1805) of the 

Bowling Green in Caroline, who persuaded him to under- 
take the stand, at Bizarre, for the season of 1796, of one of 
Hoomes’ newly imported English stallions, a grey colt bred by 
Lord Clermont (the owner of the great Trumpator), which 
combined the blood of Herod and Matchem, and is known in 
the American Stud Book as Hylton’s *King Herod. 

This individual colt, one of Hoomes’ failures, did not in- 
terest Randolph, for he did not breed to him; but the experi- 
ence led him to study English blood lines. He recorded (ATR, 
ii, 166) that in 1797 he ‘was a diligent reader of the Racing 
Calendars’ and it is clear that he soon deduced the estimate 
of the horses then on the English turf, which, long afterwards, 
he expressed : 


[1826, Roanoke’s bill; & cf. ATR, i, 313] 

‘Lord Clermont’s famous horse Trumpator, the best grandson of 
Mr. Fenwick’s Matchem, who was the best runner and stallion of his 
day ... Highflyer the best horse of Ais day: never beaten nor paid 
forfeit, and got more winners than any horse in England [for all, he 
added elsewhere, ATR, iii, 109, that he died from the avarice of Tat- 
tersall in exciting him beyond his strength as a stallion]. 

‘Highflyer was the chief of the Herod stock of horses, as Trumpator 
was of the Matchem race.’ 


(1830, ATR, i, 382} 
‘Matchem the best stallion in the world. True he was beaten by 
Spectator and Mirza, but not until he was aged and had trained off.’ 


Thus he was before 1800 a convinced advocate of the Herod 
(Byerley Turk) and Matchem (Godolphin) strains; and it 
was perhaps his predilection for Godolphin blood, arising out 
of his previous cult of Old Janus, which lead him to put the 
emphasis on Matchem, even in the face of the then already 
established fame of the Eclipses representing the Darley Arab- 
jan, 


Mr. Fenwick’s MATCHEM, AFTER W. WEBB 
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And so when, in 1803, spurred by an ambition to vie with 
the contemporary glory of John Tayloe III, Randolph de- 
termined to widen the scope of his hitherto unsuccessful breed- 
ing, he neglected the opportunity to buy in Virginia some of 
the Medley mares which were then producing winners on the 
local turf, and made the intellectual decision to draw fresh 
blood direct from England. 

Enlisting, through the good offices of Hoomes, the services 
of Richard Tattersall, Randolph imported from Newmarket 
in 1803 two fillies interlaced with crosses of Matchem and 
Herod, viz: 


6. *Duchess, br. m., 1801, by Duke of Grafton’s Grouse (son of 
Highflyer, and grandson of Herod): Duke of Grafton’s 
Magnet mare, by Magnet (son of Herod): Sister to Johnny, 
by Matchem (GSB, i, 29). 

7. *Lady Bunbury, b. m., 1802 (GSB, i, 366), by Lord Clermont’s 
Trumpator (son of Conductor, and grandson of Matchem) : 
Sir Charles Bunbury’s Theopha, by Highflyer. 


And he followed up this importation by undertaking the 
stand, for the season of 1804, of another of Hoomes’ imported 
Stallions, that good Herod horse *Dragon, by Woodpecker. 

It was Randolph’s new misfortune, not his fault, that neither 
of his first two English mares justified her breeding. If luck 
had been with him he might well have repeated the experience 
of earlier importers and have distinguished his stud by the 
possession of such a taproot of the American horse as Tasker’s 
Selima, Tayloe’s Jenny Cameron, Wormeley’s Mary Grey, 
Baylor’s Jenny Dismal and Cassandra, or Braxton’s Kitty 
Fisher, all imported before the Revolution, or the younger 
Tayloe’s Castianira, imported since. None of those mares was 
better bred than Randolph’s fillies, but all achieved success in 
their progeny, where his failed. ; 

Randolph’s Duchess & Lady Bunbury seem to have been 
sturdy individuals. They crossed the Atlantic as a two year 
old and a yearling, respectively, both lived for more than 
twenty years in Virginia, thus proving complete acclimatization, 
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and both were mated with good and intelligently chosen horses ; 
and yet neither produced a foal of outstanding quality, neither 
brought glory to the Roanoke stud. 

*Duchess is credited with four foals, of which the best were: 


(a) Grand Duchess, ch. f. 1814 (Bruce, i, 491), by Gracchus (son 
of *Diomed), a prolific breeder, who produced four foals at Roanoke 
(including Fortepiano, alias Hippona, b. f. 1822, by Roanoke, a cred- 
itable if undistinguished racer in 1827, g. v. AF, viii, 63; ATR, i, 533, 
535 & 536), and thereafter nine more in the stud of General Callender 
Irvine of Philadelphia (ATR, i, 417); and 

(b) Ravenswood, br. c. 1815, by Haxall’s *Sir Harry (son of Sir 
Peter), who was described by Randolph as of ‘great strength and sub- 
stance’, and again (ATR, iv, 626) as ‘higher than his sire... full 
fifteen hands, an inch more than Old Trumpator and all those wonderful 
sons of his Spoliator, Aimator, etc. . .. His color so much that of the 
wild turkey or raven that to it he owes his name’. Ravenswood even- 
tually found his way into the stud of W. H. Tayloe of Mount Airy 
(ATR, ii, 311, 463). 


*Lady Bunbury, more prolific than Duchess, is credited with 
seven foals at Roanoke, including: 


(a) Rob Roy, ch. c. 1814 (by Gracchus), whom Randolph later 
described in the picturesque negro lingo as ‘the spittin’ image’ of his 
grand sire Diomed. He eventually headed the stud of Nathan Lough- 
borough of Georgetown (AF, x, 54; ATR, i, 313); and 

(b) Roanoke, b. c. 1817 (by Sir Archy), whom Randolph reserved, 
as his best, for his own use as a stallion, and described in 1824 (AF, vi, 
50) and again in 1830 (ATR, i, 417) as ‘a finer horse if possible than 
his sire, 16 hands high.’ 


With these additions to his string of brood mares Randolph’s 
stud now began to pay the price of breeding failure. Foals 
multiplied on his hands and, lacking the needed annual vent 
for them, he soon found himself dangerously overstocked. 
As early as 1811 he commented on his ‘numerous idle horses’ 
(Dudley, p. 88), and in 1814, to reduce stock he deliberately 
sacrificed an entire crop of colts at Fairfield ‘for $150. each. I 
know that they are worth more, but necessity &c.’ (Dudley, p. 
158). He had already given an order (Dudley, p. 155) that 


ROANOKE 


A dork bay Worse, with black legs, mane and tail; nine years old this grans; 
efateen hands high: of unexceptlouable furm aud symetry—will stand this aca- 
sun at Mr. Randolph's middle quarter in the coanty of Charlotte, and will be Jet 
to mares at TWENTY-FIVE DOLLARS payable on the t4ih day of Febraary 
mext, 1827; or fifleen dollars paid wheu the mare is taken away—and twelve 
dollars the leap. Extensive parturage Gratis, but ue responsibility for accidents, 
Mares fed, if required. 

ROANOKE was never backed, but {s perfectly tractable, and no horse can bave 
a better temper. He is free from any blemish, natarat or acquired. We bas 
covered bat twoyseasons and then only, his owner's mares, and two of three 
others helonging to Mr. R's friends. He will not be let to more than forty-five 
mares, besides Mr. Randolph's; in all not exceeding aixty. He fa ax powerful 
a horse as his Sire (whom he strongly resembles) but is mach handsomer. 


PEDIGREE. 


Roanoke was got hy Sir Archy, which was bred by Archibald Randolph of 
Reulomoud. esr. and got hy Sir Charles Bunbury's Diomed—tls dam hy Rock: 
ingham (the best son of Highjlyer, out of Prats famous Squirtmare) grand dam 
“Tabitha; by Trentham, Xe. see Stud-book, 

Roanolee’s dam. Lady Bunbury, wae bred by Sir C. B. of whom Mr. R. pur. 
chased her a yearling. She was got hy Lord Clermont’s famous horse Trumpa- 
tor (the best grandseu of Mr. Fenwick’s Ma(chem, who was the beat runner and | 
slallion of bis day) her dam (Theophe) by Highflyer, the bot hurse of hia days 
never beaten, noc paid furfeit: and gol mote winners than any horse in Bngland. 
He was the chiefof the Herod stock of bores, as Trumpator wits of the Matchem 
races her grand dum [Plaything]? by Matchem, as above, out of Vixen hy Ne 
gulus, the best son of the Godolphin Arabian, and Sire of Baylor's old Fear. 
nought—Hutton’s Spot—Pox Cub—Bay Bolton—Coney skins—Hutton's grey 
Barb—Byerly—Vurk—thustler, Seo Stud book—also Sir Charles Bunbury's cer. 
lifleate, in Mr. Raudalph's possession. 

No mare will be covered unless acc ompanied by a résponsible note of hand payable to Mr. Randolph, 
as above, or the money, whirh the subscriber iv authorized to receive,  Roanoke's foals are very hand: 
some uf fine size, aud il bays. Our of Iwenty-seven mares of Mr. R's that he covered deat season—l 
twenty-five produced foals alive and well; one was stolen beavy in foal—and the only nrare that mised 


was in lier twenty second year, Ayply to 
EDMUND MORGAN, 


February s4th, 1326. {Sad to him only] overseer at Roanoke. 
The publick may place all possible reliance on Mr. Morgan's care und ptteution.tu whatever iv con: 
fided to him. » of Roanoke, * 


ALSO AT TIE SAME PLACE,” 


The dark brown horse RAVENSWOOD, got by the imported horse Sir Hany {son of 
Lord Derby's famous Sir Peter ‘I eazle) fifteen hands and o half high, of great strength and 
aubetancc, ton years olf thie grass, wil! be det to mares at & dollar, payable on the first of September, 
by note of hand asabove, or five dullars cash. 

His dam was bred by the Duke of Grafton, and got hy Grouse (son of HighGs er, out of Georgianu, 
own sister to Alfred and Conductor, by Matchem. N. B, Conductor was Sire to Trampotor) grand 
dam by Magnet (son of K. Herod wid Sire of Dare Devil) great grand dam hy old Matches (she was sister 
to Johnny, who won 15 times at New Market in one year; beuting Praagve, Fiaetati, Puxraix, and al 
the beat homes of his dey)— Ra braham—Partner—Bloody-Buttocks—Greyhoun:—Brockleeby, Betty; 
“the best runner of her day.” Sey Stud-buok: also, the D. of Grafton’s certificate of sale io Mr. 
Randolph.—apply as above. 2, Gee 44, 4%. <a 


Ranpotri’s Bint FoR RoaNoKE AND RAVENSWoop, 1826 
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‘if any one will give you a thousand dollars for Gracchus, 
take it’: he even tried to sell his brood mares, especially the 
imported ones, and for a moment thought he had found a place 
for them in New York (Dudley, p. 164). 

Despite this disillusionment, in the autumn of 1819 Ran- 
dolph again showed his courage by persistence in his intellectual 
determination. Having the opportunity, at the dispersal sale 
of the breeding stock of James Dunlop, the Petersburg mer- 
chant, to acquire two aged brood mares, whose breeding 
represented a cross of Eclipse blood upon a Herod stock, and 
one of whom had produced a racer in England (Lord Foley’s 
Magician, 1811), he did not hesitate to take on a new respon- 
sibility for the sake of a new hope, viz: 


8. *Lady G., alias Hambletonian mare, ch. m. 1804 (GSB, ii, 80), 
by Sir H. V. Tempest’s Hambletonian (son of King Fergus 
& grandson of O’Kelly’s Eclipse) : Sir T. Gascoigne’s Golden 
Locks (GSB, i, 372) by Delpini (son of Highflyer). 

9. *Philadelphia, b. m. 1808 (GSB, ii, 139), by Washington (son of 
Sir Peter, grandson of Highflyer, & g. grandson of Herod): 
Dundas’ Miss Totteridge (GSB, i, 312) by Dungannon (son 
of O’Kelly’s Eclipse). 


This also looked good on paper, but again the now unhappy 
Randolph drew blank. We have no description of the confor- 
mation of either of the new mares; but on their stud records 
they smell of weeds. Certainly Philadelphia did not prove 
strong enough as an individual to assert her breeding: even 
when mated with Sir Archy in 1824 she produced nothing sig- 
nificant. Of Lady G.’s produce Randolph himself had a higher 
opinion. He so fancied her two foals by Roanoke that by his 
will of 1832 he bequeathed them to his friend John Wickham 
as worthy of the Hickory Hill Stud which produced the next 
year (1833) that mighty grandson of both Ball’s Florizel and 
Sir Archy, Boston. These were 


(a) Flora, b. f. 1823, described by Randolph (ATR, i, 417) as 
‘believed by many good judges to be the finest mare in Virginia’; and 

(b) Gascoigne, b. c. 1824, of whom Randolph said ‘there cannot 
be a higher bred horse and he is of immense power’. 
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Randolph’s acquisitions of 1819 did, however, have one sig- 
nificant consequence. They initiated him as a publicist on the 
horse. In February, 1823, ‘Constant Reader’ [variously con- 
jectured to be John Tayloe III, his nephew Ralph Wormeley 
V, who, when he retired from the turf in 1808, owned Sir 
Archy, and William Henry Fitzhugh (1780-1835) of Ravens- 
worth, the son of that eminent horseman, William Fitzhugh of 
Chatham] contributed to the American Farmer a provocative 
disquisition upon the contemporary state of the blood horse in 
Virginia. Averring that he had ‘laboured under the racing 
mania for a term of years that about reduced him to a race of 
worthless garrons, though none of their distinguished dams 
cost him less than a hundred guineas a piece’; that ‘about 
twelve years ago’ [say 1811] he had ‘become convinced of his 
delusion’, and retired from the turf; and that he had since 
‘been endeavoring to get back to the well known old stocks’ 
for general purposes of use and amenity, he recorded the fol- 
lowing sapid observations on the causes of the decay of the 
Virginia horse, which Advocate (AF, xi, 29) subsequently 
made the cornerstone of the breeding philosophy of the Annals 
of the Turf (1826), viz: 


‘It is a fact well known to the amateurs in this favourite animal 
of the Virginians’, wrote ‘Constant Reader’ (AF, iv, 320), ‘that we 
abounded much more in a fine race of horses for the saddle and the 
harness thirty years ago than at this day. This was precisely the 
period when the descendants of some of the best of the English stock 
which had been early imported into the colony, had become acclimated 
and fully naturalized. I have but little doubt had we proceeded upon 
the rational plan of breeding solely with an eye to qualities for service, 
rather than the worse than useless properties for the turf, Virginia 
would now have had the most valuable race of horses in the world; 
but, unfortunately, about twenty five or thirty years ago, the late Colonel 
Hoomes, of the Bowling Green, of well known racing memory, and 
many others, availing themselves of the passion for racing, inundated 
the state with imported English race horses, well nigh to the extinction 
of the good old stocks of Janus, and Fearnought, and Jolly Roger, and 
Mark Anthony, and Selim, and Peacock, and many other but little less 
tried and approved racers. The difficulty of getting a fine saddle horse 
has of late become a general remark; and when you do find one, with 
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the exception of now and then a Diomed or Bedford cross, you rarely 
hear of any other of the late imported blood in his veins. The de- 
scendants of Cormorant, and Stirling, and Spread Eagle, and Seagull, 
and Buzzard, and Dare Devil, and Oscar, and Saltram, and twenty 
others which might be added [See the statement of John C. Goode of 
Mecklenburg, in the Appendix, s. v. Ball’s Florizel, concerning these 
imported stallions], are either extinct or still languishing through the 
probationery term of over pampered exoticks. Such as have the stamina 
to go through the trial and become naturalized to corn and fodder in 
log stables, may form the basis of some future good stock; but, I dare 
say, we shall never hear of many of them again.’ 


In the light of the recent development of his own stud, these 
remarks touched Randolph on the quick. He answered them 
in a long letter of confession and avoidance, defending racing 
against the sneers of ‘Constant Reader’, as well as the assaults 
of contemporary moralists, arraying the argument, still urged 
today, that the sport of Kings is the true nursery of the blood 
horse, for military as well as general purposes: but it is inter- 
esting that then (as again in 1830, ATR, ii, 166) he recog- 
nised the evil done to Virginia by the importations of ‘Col. 
Hoomes and others’, at the end of the eighteenth century, even 
though they included four winners of the Derby Stakes and 
the animadversion necessarily included criticism of his own 
practice: 


‘We have put down billiard tables [See Appendix, No. 13] effectually’, 
said Randolph (AF, v, 213), ‘nearly abolished cards and dice, and racing 
has been unknown, except in some three or four counties. Meanwhile 
the gambling spirit, inherent in man, has taken the direction of bank 
stock, town property and wild lands. What has been lost to these 
games? It were curious, but, I fear, impossible to tell, although we 
see the losers every where; the winners no where. 

‘The best horses are now found, where the racing spirit has not been 
suffered entirely to die; in a few contiguous counties of North Carolina 
and Virginia. I cheerfully concur with your ‘constant reader’, in de- 
votion to ‘the good old stocks of Janus, Fearnought, Jolly Roger, and 
Mark Anthony’, &c. and where such blood (and I may add that of 
Morton’s Traveller, Kitty Fisher, Baylor’s Shakespeare mare, Selima, 
and though last not least, Medley), has been preserved undefiled, we 
need not look abroad for better. But I fear, where not extinct, it is 
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greatly contaminated by unskilful and inconsiderate crosses. I am 
acquainted with but one breeder, who possesses it in purity. 

‘It is notorious that the best saddle horses ever bred in Virginia were 
of ‘the good old stocks’, enumerated by your correspondent, which were 
the highest bred horses and best racers of their day. To this blood the 
cavalry of Washington and [Light Horse Harry] Lee were indebted 
for their superiority over any other on the continent ;4 ‘unfit’, as your 
‘constant reader’ pronounces it to be, ‘for the purpose of war’; and the 
true cause of ‘the superiority of the saddle horses thirty years ago’ is 
to be found in the superior pedigrees and performances of their sires 
and dams, when racing flourished all over the state. 

‘So far from being ‘unmanageable’, ‘vicious’, or ‘timid’, they have 
been reproached with sluggishness. I never saw a thorough bred horse 
that, on the first trial flinched from the firing of a gun off his back: 
I never saw a cold blooded horse that would stand fire. They are dan- 
gerously subject to take fright. 

‘I knew the late Col. John Hoomes of the Bowling Green, well, and 
a most valuable man he was. He imported some very bad stallions that 
have much injured our breed of horses; but we are indebted to him 
for the sire of Sir Archy, whose dam also was imported. Peace and 
honour to his hospitable memory! 


It is apparent from Randolph’s subsequent horse papers that 
although he had relieved his consciousness of the failure of 
his stud by this disquisition of 1823 he was profoundly im- 
pressed by what ‘Constant Reader’ had said. The more he 
thought of it the more it seemed to him that after all here was 
the justification of his own early breeding philosophy against 
his later whoring with high strung English racing machines 
under the influence of Hoomes. But there is an illustration 
of how his mind worked in his twisting of the ‘Constant Reader’ 


4 There survives a contemporary testimony to the quality of the old 
Virginia blood stock as war horses in the Revolution, which is amusing. 
Reporting the flight of Gen. Gates to Charlotte, N. C., when he out- 
stripped his entire army after the battle of Camden, the issue of Riv- 
ington’s (N. Y.) Gazette of September 14, 1780, said that that wild 
career ‘was effected on a celebrated horse, the son of Col. Baylor’s 
Fearnought ... purchased of a general officer of distinction’. 

Another of Fearnought’s get, equally well known in the Continental 
army, was the ‘Blue Skin mare’ (Bruce, i, 435), bred by Col. Everard 
Meade (the breeder also of Meade’s Celer), which was the charger of 
General Baron von Steuben. 


(above) THe ByerLtEy Turk, AFTER Wootton 
(below) KinG Herop, AFTER Francis SArTORIUS 
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doctrine. That worthy had, indeed, included (as he must) 
Janus among the begetters of the vaunted ‘old stock’, but he 
did not mean quarter horses as the exemplars of his praise; 
and yet that was precisely the interpretation which Randolph 
gave to the doctrine. 

He began his recantation of new English blood with an echo 
of Jefferson’s claim (in the Notes on Virginia, 1786) that the 
domesticated Arabian [i. e., the English ‘bred’] horse was 
fitted ‘in this and the more southern climates even for the 
drudgeries of the plough and the wagon’. In the description 
of his Roanoke in the Printed Book (1826) Randolph said: 


‘Like his sire [Sir Archy, Roanoke] is fit for the dray, wagon or 
coach: as well as the turf, the field and the road; in short for every 
purpose to which this noble animal can be applied, but that of a shoot- 
ing poney.’ 


From this statement of the ideal of the ‘old Virginia horse’ 
as a fit companion of the ‘old Virginia gentleman’, he pro- 
ceeded to a comparison of that ideal with the descendants of 
Hoomes’ stallions in language which employed the words of 
‘Constant Reader’, but altered his meaning, viz: 


(1832, February 21, Richmond Enquirer} 

‘Rinaldo is a horse of vast strength and great activity. He, too, has 
bred after the dam [Miss Ryland by Gracchus: out of Duette: Vanity], 
most luckily; for, easier trotters, or a more hardy and thrifty race of 
horses never existed. They will keep fat upon what will barely keep 
alive the leggy, long-backed garrons, that are now all the rage, and 
which are fit for nothing but a long race or a collar and hames; whereas 
the true serviceable horse ts the quarter horse, being active, sure-footed, 
speedy, and capable of breaking down the fashionable stock in a hard 
ride of fifty, or even five and twenty miles. It is only in a race of more 
than a mile or in harness, that the long-backed horse can be a successful 
competitor against the quarter horse. He is a stumbler, and breaks 
down with his own unwieldly weight. ... 

‘His feet are of the old horny and cupped description, that distin- 
guished the Virginia horse before Col. Hoomes inundated our country 
with worthless stallions, and introduced the flat, thin-soled, weak- 
crusted foot that can hardly hold a shoe, and cannot travel five miles 
without one. Our old fashioned horses never required shoeing except 
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in hard frosts, or hard work on stony ground. The new stock must be 
shod when not at work, or they fall lame.’ 


It is probable that it was to justify the statement that there 
was only one breeder in Virginia who possessed the ‘old stock 
. in purity’ that soon after the debate with ‘Constant 
Reader’ Randolph proceeded to formulate and publish (1824, 
AF, vi, 20) a list of his horses under the heading ‘The Stud 
of a gentleman in the South of Virginia’, wherein he arrayed 
59 head of horses, mares, colts and fillies then on hand at Roa- 
noke, and boasted of their combination of the blood of Janus, 
Celer and Diomed with that of Herod and Matchem. 

The motive was not commercial, but the effect of this pub- 
lication was. In the second revival then developing ‘in the 
long laid spirit of the turf’, which had been the instigation of 
‘Constant Reader’, Randolph now had inquiries for his stock 
from New York, Pennsylvania and Maryland, as well as from 
northern Virginia. He sold mares to General Callender Ir- 
vine, to George H. Burwell of Carter Hall, and to General 
Thomas M. Forman of Maryland, and colts to Nathan Lough- 
borough of Georgetown and to George Carter of Oatlands. 

So stimulated to hope that his stud might after all become 
selfsupporting, he next proceeded to offer publicly some young 
stock for sale (ATR, i, 417) and to invite public patronage 
of his stallions. Eventually five of his eight principal stallions 
were sent abroad to public stands: Gracchus in Frederick and 
Fauquier; Black Warrior in Fauquier; Mark Anthony and 
Rinaldo in Maryland, New Jersey and Delaware; Janus in 
Halifax, Amherst and Louisa. Roanoke, because Randolph 
esteemed him his best, was consistently retained at home; and 
there also he advertised Gascoigne and Peacock to stand, but 
only because stands could not be found for them elsewhere. 
And so between them all the seed of Old Janus and Diomed 
propagated in the Roanoke stud was broadcast like that of the 
thistle. 

Randolph’s commercial practices were, however, too fas- 
tidious for real success. In 1826 his friend Skinner made the 
best face he could of them in a cheerful ‘puff’ (AF, viii, 63): 
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‘It is known that the Hon. John Randolph of Roanoke, has the largest 
stud of the best bred horses at this day, belonging to any gentleman in 
any country. He appears to have increased their numbers and preserved 
their blood in the greatest purity, rather as an amateur delighting to 
rear and cherish the noblest animal in his highest perfection, than with 
any view to sale, and beyond any demand for his own use. ‘Gaudet equis 
cantbusque’. There are a few for which, owing to his partiality for the 
animal, or its family, he will take no price; against those which he is 
willing to dispose of, he fixes a price in his books, and nobody ever 
presumes to chaffer with him on the subject. That price is very rea- 
sonable, being, we believe, for his fillies, from 3 to 400 dollars; and 
here then a resource is open to those who wish to possess the pure 
blood of the finest horses recorded in the annals of the turf. 

‘An additional value of no small amount, is stamped upon Mr. Ran- 
doiph’s horses, by the unquestionable authenticity of their pedigrees: 
a claim which must be denied to many that pass for blooded horses.’ 


Despite these efforts to find a market, the stock at Roanoke 
continued to accumulate. The list which Randolph gave Skin- 
ner from his deathbed (ATR, v, 488), although posted only 
to 1830 and showing (significantly to those acquainted with 
Randolph’s personal history) that no mares at all were bred in 
1825, recorded 130 head of clean bred animals, including re- 
served foals of 1828 (12), 1829 (15) and 1830 (11). Of 
the subsequent increase there is no detailed testimony, but we 
have a record (ATR, vi, 248) of the partial dispersal sale 
held in 1834 after Randolph’s death, which may be summarized 
as follows: 


Total Average 
Lot I. Rinaldo, by Sir Archy $1250. 
Lot II. 4 colts 2130. $532.50 
Lot III. 32 mares and fillies (clean bred) 9954. 311.06 
Lot IV. 16 mares & fillies (not thoroughbred) 2550. 159.37 


53 $15884. $299.69 
Wyatt Cardwell (who conducted the sale) then reported: 
‘Some mares of the best blood were sold, but all the best mares were 


left. I suppose 110 head of mares, fillies, colts, stallions and geldings 
still remain,’ 
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No detailed record survives of the final dispersal sale. On 
September 27, 1836, Wyatt Cardwell, then describing himself 
as ‘Manager of the estate of John Randolph of Roanoke’, 
advertised in the Richmond Enquirer newspaper that on No- 
vember 23, 1836, he would hold at the Brick Tavern, Char- 
lotte Court House, an auction sale of ‘the stud of horses, about 
fifty in number, including some of the finest mares and fillies, 
and all the stallions, belonging to the estate of the late Mr. 
Randolph’. This advertisement was duly noted in the news 
columns of The Spirit of the Times, October 8, 1836; but 
neither in the Virginia newspapers, nor in the Spirit or ATR 
(both of which then made a specialty of reporting blood stock 
sales) was there subsequently printed any further report in 
the premises. The Southside tradition is (and it is borne out 
by scraps of subsequent evidence with reference to individual 
nags) that the Roanoke Stud was scattered at this time among 
the neighbours in Charlotte County by sacrifice sales at private 
treaty. Cardwell himself kept Janus and several of the mares. 


IV. Tue ProposaL For AN AMERICAN Stup Boox: 


HE many erroneous horse pedigrees put into circulation 

at the time of the second revival of racing and breeding 

in Virginia about 1822 caused J. S. Skinner to develop 
the Sporting Olio of his American Farmer into a forum for the 
record and criticism of such testimonies; and the success of 
that venture promptly developed a demand among horsemen 
for a comprehensive and authoritative American Stud Book, 
compiled on the ingenious matriarchal principle of Weatherby’s 
General Stud Book of English horses, the 1803 and 1808 edit- 
ions of which had been generally circulated in America. 


Several Virginia horsemen made gestures of undertaking 
to supply this demand; but as they opened up the problem, 
most (like princes seeking to qualify for the hand of a princess 
in a fairy tale) were appalled by the difficulties and accumu- 
lation of detail, and withdrew. One, however, persisted and 
high hopes were entertained of the collections made for pub- 
lication by Theophilus Feild (1788-1826) of Prince George, 
who in 1824 became President of the Richmond Jockey Club; 
but, unhappily, his health failed before his task was well in 
hand (AF, ix, 190; ATR, v, 601). 

In this juncture Randolph’s friends urged him to take on 
the task of providing an American Stud Book. It was rep- 
resented to him that he was the one horseman in America quali- 
fied by international experience, by sporting scholarship, and 
by previous collection of material, to make an adequate record 
of American horses, and that his political reputation would 
give the work peculiar authority. 

There was merit in all those claims, for Randolph’s equip- 
ment to compile a stud book was far from negligible. We have 
seen that he ‘was a diligent reader of the Racing Calendars’, 
those neat little repositories of racing and breeding lore which 
throughout the eighteenth century were to be found in every 
English country house, succeeding to the place of honour in the 
window seat where Sir Roger de Coverley kept his Baker's 
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Chronicle, and even appearing in the portraits of country gen- 
tlemen painted by ‘Sir Joshua’ and others; and his incidental 
references (ATR, ii, 65; iv, 495) to the ‘40 or 50 volumes’ of 
the series and to ‘my Racing Calendars’ suggest that he owned 
most if not all of them; certainly some of Cheny and Heber, 
and much of Weatherby. What these books meant to him 
appears from a letter to Nicholson (W. C. Bruce, ii, 673) : 


‘I cannot envy the taste of him who finds more amusement in the dull 
scurrility of a newspaper than in Weatherby’s Calendar, and prefers 
an election ground to a race field.’ 


He had been also a subscriber for the 1808 issue of Weath- 
erby’s General Stud Book, with pride in the inclusion of his 
own name therein (GSB, i, 366; s. v. Theopha), and he later 
took occasion (ATR, iv, 495) to list the several editions of 
GSB and to urge upon Americans their interest in them; the 
ultimate fruit of which suggestion was Skinner’s publication 
(1834), after Randolph’s death, of the well known American 
reprint of the first three volumes of that golden book. He 
had also a set of the Old Sporting Magazine, but he never 
quoted Pick. 

This literary equipment in the English equine canon was 
followed, on his first visit to England in 1822 and on the 
biennial visits which ensued, by a sedulous cultivation of ac- 
quaintance in the fraternity of English horsemen. Under the 
best auspices Randolph thus not only frequented Newmarket 
and Epsom, but had opportunity to visualize the relics of the 
great horses of the past; making, it is interesting to note, 
among other pilgrimages, one to see the Houghton portrait 
of the grandsire of his beloved *Janus, the immortal Go- 
dolphin Arabian [See Appendix No. 14). 

From this cumulative education he had acquired before 1826 
a Homeric zest and facility in cantilating the pedigrees of 
English horses, which he indulged among his friends even 
when that lore was quite irrelevant (See, e. g., his notes on 
the obituaries in one of his text books, the Annals of Sporting, 
which Skinner published twice, AF, viii, 38; ATR, iii, 107) ; 
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and so also he had begun to expound for the instruction of 
‘provincial’ Virginia the English terms of the horseman’s art, 
in a characteristic didactic style which was seldom agreeable 
even when relieved by robust Rabelaisian illustration (ATR, 
i, 382) or by such wit as ‘if a horse be sired, he is of course 
damned’. 

As to source material for the American horse also Randolph 
was peculiarly equipped. He had been a pioneer collector of 
pedigrees. The surviving fragment of what he called in his 
correspondence ‘my book at Home’ which we have listed as 
Register E shows that he gleaned from, if he did not sys- 
tematically exhaust, the early files of the Virginia Gazette 
and so acquired most of the evidence afforded by the eocene 
stud advertisements. What was, however, more important, 
because thereby testimony was preserved which must other- 
wise have been lost, he diligently made notes of oral tradition 
about horses whose names appear in the early brackets of 
Virginia pedigrees, some of which remain without other iden- 
tification; e. g., Secretary John Carter’s several importations 
before 1742 (see pp. 65, 104) ; and it is therefore a persuasive 
deduction that Edgar, who frequented Roanoke, derived thence 
the material for his entries of the still earlier immigrants; e. g., 
Samuel Gist’s Bulle Rock, imported 1730, and John Gower’s 
Whitefoot mare, imported 1735. 

On the basis of such equipment Randolph yielded to the 
solicitation, perhaps of Skinner and Loughborough, and per- 
haps of his own vanity, and published the following interesting 
announcement, the matter in square brackets being Skinner’s 
annotation : 


[1826, AF, vii, 399] 

‘A gentleman of the South of Virginia [one of the most extensive 
breeders of horses in the United States], has been many years em- 
ployed, at vacant hours, in compiling, for his own use and amusement, 
a Stud Book; comprising most of the Virginia horses, mares, &c. pre- 
vious to the revolution, whether imported or home-bred; many of those 
in the Carolinas and Maryland; and some in New York, of the greatest 
distinction; also, the more notable blood horses during the war of 1776, 
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and subsequent thereto. Profit is no object to him—but, believing such a 
work to be a desideratum to breeders, sportsmen and amateurs, he wishes 
to be enabled to form a tolerably correct estimate of the number of 
copies which he may order to be struck off, without incurring loss. 

‘Such persons, therefore, as feel a disposition to have the work, are 
respectfully requested to indicate the same (as promptly as practicable) 
to the Editor of the American Farmer. But they are at the same time 
apprized, that this is not a ‘prospectus of proposals for publication, to 
which any one is solicited to subscribe’; or, in other words, a mode of 
begging, which has been most extensively and shamefully practised, and 
which is beginning to get into deserved disrepute. Nobody will be 
denned with a book. It will be sent to no one whatsoever; a limited 
number of copies will be printed, which they who will, may buy. The 
work will be a thin octavo; and it is believed that it will embrace a mass 
of authentic information that is in the possession of no other person 
living, but the compiler; who has been occasionally employed for more 
than thirteen years in collecting it. 

‘Valentine’s Day, 1826.’ 

‘(We are authorized to state, that the Stud Book will be published 
dvring the next session of Congress, and that not a copy will be printed 
except for those who leave their names with the Editor of the American 
Farmer, or with Pishey Thompson, in Washington, and a few copies 
for the Compiler’s own use.]’ 


This project was never realized. The honour of producing 
the first American Stud Book awaited a group of Southside 
horsemen, including J. J. Harrison of Brunswick and John 
D. Amis of Halifax in North Carolina (the last owner of 
Sir Archy), whose collection of pedigrees, based on that of 
Theo. Feild (AF, ix, 143), was published in 1830, in the 
book we know as ‘Cottom’, and remained for a generation the 
well thumbed horn-book of Virginia horsemen. 

Skinner’s subscribers were disconsolate. One of them, writ- 
ing from Philadelphia (AF, ix, 95) a year after Randolph’s 
announcement, said: 


‘The intention of publishing an American Stud-book appears to have 
been abandoned. It is a great disappointment .. .” 


The disappointment so voiced is shared today by all col- 
lectors of sporting libraries; but to the serious student regret 
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is tempered by the probability that Edgar preserved, even 
though he may have transmuted into baser metal, much of 
Randolph’s collection of historical material; and even more 
by the feeling that if Randolph’s book had been published it 
must have taken a place in the category of curiosities of lit- 
erature rather than among the arcana of authority. 

It is indeed possible that Randolph abandoned his project 
because he himself realized that he was not able to carry it 
through. On the count of mere accuracy he confessed limi- 
tations, saying (ATR, ii, 167): 


‘I have myself, although I keep a record, given a wrong pedigree in 
more instances than one, by trusting to memory, or having my attention 
diverted at the moment’ ; 


and again (to Loughborough, July 29, 1825): 


‘The book is right. How I came to commit such a blunder I know 
not, unless my pen slipped one generation like a Jewish genealogist.’ 


Conspicuous cases in point are formal certificates he gave 
for his own Rinaldo (ATR, iv, 578) and Gascoigne, from 
which, in each case, a generation was dropped, to the confusion 
of the future compilers of stud books (cf. Bruce, ii, 106). 

What was, however, a greater handicap even than congenital 
inaccuracy was Randolph’s elfin habit of mind. ‘I have been 
an idiosyncracy all my life’, he justly said on his death bed. 
That was a quality fertile in delightful eloquence but un- 
fitted for sustaining the plodding research, synthesis, and sub- 
sequent analysis necessary for (what S. D. Bruce, engaged in 
similar studies long afterwards, called) ‘the labor of Sisyphus’. 
What Randolph's stud book might have been for want of these 
qualifications may best be illustrated by the incidental record 
he made of several important horses. 

Passing over the fact that in 1832 (s. v. Rinaldo) he plumped 
for the identifications first recorded by Advocate in Annals 
(1826) of the dam of Tasker’s *Selima as the Fox mare 
entered in GSB, i, 88; and the dam of Braxton’s *Kitty Fisher 
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as by the Cullen Arabian out of Bald Charlotte, both of which 
were discarded by the later Stud Books, here are several of his 
more conspicuous contributions to misunderstanding: 


Wormeley’s *Jolly Roger: In 1826 Advocate recorded in 
his Annals: 


‘Jolly Roger was the first horse that gave distinction to the racing 
stock of Virginia. His performances on the English turf and his pedi- 
gree are recorded in the name of Roger of the Vale (sic). After he 
was imported into this country (sic) he took the name by which he is 
now known. He was foaled in 1741 (sic) and commenced covering in 
Virginia about the year 1748 (sic). He was got by Roundhead (sic) 
... [his dam] was got by Mr. Crofts’ famous horse Partner.’ 


As no Jolly Roger was entered in GSB to correspond with 
the Virginia *Jolly Roger, this convenient identification with 
Holmes (later Craddock’s) Roger of the Vale, ch. c. 1741, by 
Roundhead out of Crofts’ Sister-to-Miss Barforth (GSB, i, 
152; Pick, i, 120) was seized upon and followed by all the 
subsequent American stud book makers (Cottom, Edgar, Wal- 
lace and Bruce), eventually was accepted also by the Weath- 
erbys and is now recorded not only in the official American 
Stud Book but in GSB (i, 152). 

In this state of the record it is interesting to find that Ran- 
dolph was Advocate’s source for his identification; though 
not for the statement that *Jolly Roger received that name in 
Virginia, for Randolph knew that *Jolly Roger was the Duke 
of Kingston’s race colt of that name. Randolph’s undated 
but probably early note was: 


[Randolph’s Register E] 

‘Roger of the Vale, ch. c. 1741, by Roundhead (son of Childers out 
of Roxana, the dam of Lath and Cade): his dam by Old Partner: 
Woodcock: Crofts’ Bay Barb: Makeless: Brimmer: Dicky Pearson: 
Burton Barb m. 

‘In 1747 he ran the property of Selden Craddock, Esq., by the name 
of Roger of the Vale, and afterwards as the D. of Kingston's Jolly 
Roger. He was a good runner (See Calendar 1749) and a famous 
stallion in Virginia. He died at J. Balfour’s, Greensville, 1769, aged 
28 years.’ 
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This entry illustrates at once the strength and the weakness 
of Randolph’s historical method: he went to the source but 
there did not exhaust his material, preferring to jump bril- 
liantly to a conclusion. Incidentally, this entry reveals also the 
fatal influence Randolph’s failure of dry-as-dust scholarship 
had upon subsequent official records. 

That Craddock’s Roger of the Vale and the Duke of King- 
ston’s Jolly Roger, both chestnuts and both out of Partner 
mares (perhaps but not necessarily the same), were different 
colts, the one (by Roundhead) foaled 1741, and the other (by 
Mogul) foaled 1744, may be deduced from the Racing Cal- 
endars from 1745 to 1751 tf they are read together. The turf 
record, foaling date, and breeding of Roger of the Vale are in 
Cheny 1745-1747; on the other hand, the turf record and foal- 
ing date of the Duke of Kingston’s Jolly Roger are in Cheny 
1748, 1749 & Heber 1751, while Pond’s Calendar for 1751 (p. 
112) gives his breeding, defining the dam simply as a Partner 
mare. 

These last recited dates discredit Advocate’s claim that *Jolly 
Roger ‘commenced covering in Virginia about the year 1748’, 
but Randolph was not implicated in that anticipation. That 
the colt was in fact imported (by John Spotswood) in 1751 
appears from the certificate in Stephen Cocke’s advertise- 
ment of Page’s Goldfinder 1779; while John Baylor’s con- 
temporary statement (1761) that he was the Duke of King- 
ston’s colt who ‘ran well in ’49’ completes the identification. 

Randolph’s note deserves more attention than it has had; it 
serves today to correct another error in the official record of 
this *Jolly Roger. Bruce, following Edgar, recorded that the 
horse died in 1772. As the last published advertisement of him 
was in 1769, Randolph’s tradition of that year is convincing. 


Duval’s *Silvereye: The cross of this early imported horse 
in the breeding of Randolph’s Celer mare Vanity was the oc- 
casion for his recording the substance of another sample of the 
historical notes he had collected for his stud book. That note 
affords interesting evidence, supplementing his Register FE, that 
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Randolph had had the files of the Virginia Gazetie gleaned 
for the years (1753-56 and 1758-65) now lost. 
Discussing Rinaldo, he said (ATR, iv, 624): 


‘Silvereye was imported by, and the property of [Samuel} Duval, 
Esq., a horse noted for the great spirit and fire of his stock. Although 
I have many advertisements of Silvereye, not one names his pedigree. 
At that day his being imported was enough. England was then ‘home’.’ 


The surviving files of VG yield Silvereye advertisements 
only for 1757 and 1766, but so far as they go they bear out 
this statement that the horse was imported, was continuously 
owned by Samuel Duval of Henrico, and that they record no 
pedigree. On the other hand, this Silvereye note is evidence 
also that Randolph did not pursue his quest of stud adver- 
tisements into and beyond the Revolution. If he had, he 
would have marked down the advertisement of Joseph Hornsby 
of James City in 1778 [April 24, VG] announcing his King 
Alfred, b. h., 1773, by Old Partner: Hob or Nob: Silver- 
eye; in which is the unqualified statement that ‘Silvereye was 
got by Regulus, son of the Godolphin Arabian’; and that state- 
ment would have given colour to the pre-revolutionary adver- 
tisement [1770, May 17, VG; ATR, i, 56] by James Shield of 
York, which Randolph duly noted in his Register E, of a 
Silvereye colt foaled 1764 named Regulus.§ 


5 The breeding of *Silvereye in Bruce (i, 49) had its origin in Cot- 
tom, 1830. There it is recorded that the imported horse was ‘by the 
Cullen Arabian: dam by Curwen’s Bay Barb: Curwen Spot: White 
Legs, ete.” It does not appear whence this pedigree was derived; but 
it was certainly current on the Southside at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, for it found its way thence to Tennessee before 1813 
(Anderson, p. 54). There is no authority for it in any surviving 
Virginia advertisement; and on its face it suggests a dropped gene- 
ration, for the Curwen Bay Barb mare indicated must have been a 
sister of the Mixbury Galloway, Mr. Framton’s Whiteneck, the dam of 
Crofts’ Partner and other produce of the Curwen Old Spot Mare listed 
in GSB, i, 17. She thus belonged to the equine generation 1700-1725, 
or much too early to have been bred to the Cullen Arabian which was 
imported into England after 1745; or, for that matter, too early for 
Martindale’s Regulus, whose floruit in the stud was 1746-1765. The 
only Silvereye marked down in the Racing Calendar is Sir John Lister 
Kaye’s br. h. by Puff, son of Childers, which was unplaced at Scar- 
borough, September 6, 1757 (Heber, 1757, pp. 63, 115), or a few months 
after Duval’s Silvereye had been advertised in Virginia. 
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Tasker's *Othello: Again in relation to this imported horse 
Randolph revealed a failure to digest evidence. His state- 
ment (ATR, iv, 488) of the breeding of Verell’s Silvertail, 
the sire of his Duette, showed a cross of Tasker’s *Othello 
and he there noted that that horse was ‘brother to Oroonoko 
by Crab’. So far he was on safe ground; but reading this 
with other notes (ATR, iii, 195; iv, 496) he made upon the 
same imported horse it is apparent that Randolph shared the 
early opinion of Judge Gabriel Duvall of Maryland (ATR, 
i, 480; ii, 215) and of other contemporary horsemen, that 
Tasker’s imported horse was identical with Lord Portmore’s 
Othello (alias Black-and-all-Black, GSB, i, 137; & cf. the 
source in Heber, 1755, p. 227) ; ‘whom’, Randolph cried with 
indignation, ‘Weatherby denies to have been exported to Am- 
erica’. 

That Weatherby was correct in this judgment so far as 
concerns the Maryland horse there can now be no doubt. The 
earliest Maryland advertisement of Tasker’s Othello (that of 
1756, quoted post) shows that he was indeed got by Panton’s 
Crab, but not out of Miss Slammerkin, daughter of Young 
True Blue ; his dam was there declared to be ‘got by the Hamp- 
ton Court Childers’. On turning up that certificate of 1756, 
Judge Duvall promptly reversed himself; but Randolph held 
on to the more glittering identification until his death. Thus 
he stated categorically in his Rinaldo advertisement of 1832 
(Richmond Enquirer) that Hamilton’s Stella, a Maryland 
bred daughter of Tasker’s *Selima (See Bruce, ii, 330): 


‘was got by Othello by Crab, otherwise called Black and all Black; 
one of the most famous of the English stallions, imported from Ire- 
land by Governor Sharpe (having been purchased by an Irish gentle- 
man of vast fortune and carried to that kingdom, where he remained 
many years).’ 


This might have been venial, even in a student of the Racing 
Calendars, if the evidence had been confined to Maryland; 
but it appears from Randolph’s own Register E that he had a 
Virginia advertisement (now lost) of 1762 that Tasker’s 
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*Othello stood that year at Brandon on James River and was 
then identified as ‘by Panton’s Crab: dam a favorite mare of 
the late Duke of Somerset’: a description which could not 
be applied to Lord Walpole’s Miss Slamerkin. 

Without the aid of Pick (i, 97) Randolph undertook to array 
the evidence for Lord Portmore’s Othello but stopped short 
of the crucial dates. He showed the horse on the turf in Eng- 
land 1748 and 1749, and in Ireland 1750; adding (ATR, iv, 
496) : 


‘He afterwards covered in England. I have not access to my Racing 
Calendars, which are twelve miles off, or I could easily furnish the 
rest of his history.’ 


Lacking evidence for the date of the death of the Portmore 
Othello, he might plausibly have deduced from the dates of 
the English stud advertisements of that horse (Heber, 1754, 
p. 223 & 1755, p. 227) the possibility of his export after the 
season of 1755, but he must have been disillusioned when he 
read further; for Heber recorded (1758, p. 146; 1759, p. 151; 
1760, p. 155) that the Portmore Othello covered in England 
for several years after his advertisements were discontinued, 
and also after the Tasker Othello is proved to have been in 
America, i. e., 1758 at Catterick, co. Yorks; 1759 at Bunting- 
ford, co. Herts; and 1760 at Stockbridge, co. Hants. Con- 
firming this is the evidence of the Calendars for 1764 (Heber, 
p. 93) and 1765 (Heber, pp. 43, 50, 65) which record a suc- 
cessful racing mare on the turf, Mrs. Carter’s Fair Phyllis, 
and describes her as foaled 1759 and got by the Portmore 
Othello out of an Old Cade mare. 

These records effectually dispose of the identification of 
Tasker’s *Othello with the Portmore Othello (alias Black-and- 
all-Black) ; even if they leave open for debate the identification 
of ‘Mr. Fenwick’s English horse Black-and-all-Black’, which 
was advertised in South Carolina for the seasons 1760 and 
1761. 

It would seem that Randolph and Judge Duvall might have 
been on safer ground if they had proposed the identification 
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of the Tasker Othello with Lord Kingston’s anonymous Black 
Horse which was advertised in England for the season of 1755 
and then disappeared from the English records. 

For comparison, there are here exhibited the English ad- 
vertisement of that Black Horse followed by the first Mary- 
land advertisement of the colt later known as Tasker’s and 
Sharpe’s Othello, viz: 


[Heber, 1754, p. 225] 

‘To cover this season at the Angle, Kick’s End, near Barnet [in 
Hertfordshire] a beautiful strong high bred Black Horse, full sixteen 
hands high and master of any weight, and free from all natural blem- 
ishes, covers at two guineas a mare, and two shillings the servant, one 
guinea to be paid at the time of covering, and the other at the drop- 
ping of the foal. He rises nine, and was bred by the Right Hon. Lord 
Kingston and got by Old Crab, and out of a high bred mare of his 
Lordship’s, well known by the name of the thousand pound mare. 

‘Crab got Sloe that never was beat, Othello alias Black-and-all- 
Black, Oroonoko, Capt. Vernon’s Crab, and other horses of note.’ 


[1756, March 25, MG; ATR, iv, 55] 

‘In the hands of John Pearson at Col. Tasker’s plantation in Prince 
Georges County, a beautiful Black Horse full 15 hands high: and will 
cover mares this season at four guineas a leap and trial. Good care will 
be taken of the mares. 

‘The dam of this horse was bred by the Duke of Somerset and got 
by Hampton Court Childers. His sire was my Lord Portmore’s Crab, 
sire of Oroonoko, Sloe, Black-and-all-Black and many other stallions 
now in great repute.’ 


The Archy Scandal: Randolph’s record in relation to the 
founder of the noblest of the surviving American horse fam- 
ilies is the most curious as it is the most convincing testimony 
to his lack of that essential equipment of the compiler of a 
stud book, criticism of evidence. 

When Sir Archy was first advertised in the stud of 1810, 
Randolph was already a convinced and experienced amateur 
of Diomed blood in judicious combinations, and so proceeded 
to breed to Archy as he had previously to Ball’s Florizel. 
Thus it was that from 1816 to 1824 no less than eight foals 
of Archy’s get were entered in the Roanoke stud lists. Ran- 
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dolph had, therefore, more than a theoretical interest in the 
reputation and breeding of the horse when he went to the Vir- 
ginia Springs in the summer of 1825. 

There in a company of horsemen Randolph rehearsed the 
great racers he had seen in the then already historical early 
years of the nineteenth century, including in his discourse 
memories not only of Sir Archy but of his immediate pre- 
decessors on the turf, the Maryland horses Ridgely’s Postboy 
and Ogle’s Oscar. All those present knew that these last 
named horses, both foaled 1800, and both bays, had been got 
by *Gabriel, b. h., 1790, by Lord Ossory’s Dorimant (gq. v. 
ATR, i, 173). Among those listening to this fascinating dis- 
course was Archibald Harrison of Clifton (nephew of the 
breeder of Sir Archy), who reported (ATR, v, 600) that 
Randolph went on to express, with characteristic intensity, a 
judgment that because the get of Gabriel were bays and that 
of Diomed usually chesnut, and Gabriel had been used as a 
teaser for Diomed, it was probable that Sir Archy, a bay, was, 
as reputed in the gossip of grooms, a son of Gabriel and not 
of Diomed. Randolph’s name gave wings to this morsel of 
scandal and it soon spread by oral tradition to the uttermost 
confines of the American horse world. Gen. T. M. Forman 
of Maryland recorded (AF, ix, 111) how the ‘whisper’ 
reached him; Randolph’s neighbour, Edmund Irby, went so 
far as to act upon it and name a Sir Archy filly of 1826 
Gabriella (q. v. Bruce, i, 271, 465): while Edgar must have 
been convinced, for when his Stud Book was published (1833) 
it appeared that (unlike Cottom, 1830) the author had dis- 
creetly omitted to enter at all the greatest horse America had 
produced. 

That Randolph had merely indulged a conversational whim- 
sey and was shocked by the repercussions of his remarks is 
apparent in the fact that he recanted even before the respon- 
sible authority of John Tayloe III had been invoked (AF, 
viii, 176) in sober contradiction. In the spring of 1826, writ- 
ing a bill to advertise his Roanoke, he went out of his way 
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to say that ‘Roanoke was got by Sir Archy, which was bred 
by Archibald Randolph of Benlomond, esquire, and got by 
Sir Charles Bunbury’s Diomed’. Again, the memoir of Sir 
Archy, published by Skinner in 1829 (ATR, i, 165), which, 
if not written by Randolph, was, on internal evidence, based 
on material supplied by him, made the same unqualified dec- 
laration; and, finally, Randolph took the occasion of one of 
his letters to Skinner to make a frank confession and amende 
(ATR, i, 462): 


‘As to the absurd report, set afloat from interested motives, ‘that 
Sir Archy was got by Gabriel’—no faith is due to it. Capt. Archibald 
Randolph’s faithful and confidential servant Nat told me that ‘he 
held the Rockingham mare when Diomed covered her and that Sir 
Archy was the produce’. Some years ago I met with Larkin, the 
noted trainer, at Neabsco, and asked him what horse got Sir Archy. 
He answered, ‘Diomed, sure’; and told me that he also was present 
when the mare was covered. Yet so bold and artful a story was put 
in circulation, the author of which could never be found, that for a 
very short time I was persuaded that to Gabriel was due the honour 
of getting the first of our racers and stallions.’ 


Meanwhile, the evidence for Diomed accumulated. In 1827 
Col. Tayloe, shortly before his death, supplemented his orig- 
inal statement by a formal certificate: 


‘I can assure you’, he wrote Skinner (AF, ix, 143), ‘that he [Sir 
Archy] was begotten by Old Diomed, as Captain Archibald Randolph 
(who bred him in partnership with me) often assured me of that 
fact’; 


and Judge Duvall (ATR, vi, 30) endorsed this with the 
statement : 


‘That Diomed was the sire of Sir Archy I no more doubt than 
that Highflyer was the son of Herod or sire of Sir Peter.’ 


Again, in the revived discussion of Sir Archy’s fame follow- 
ing the announcement of his death in 1833, J. M. Selden re- 
corded (ATR, v, 600) that Diomed stood for the season of 
1804 at his father’s stable at Tree Hill; that he, a lad, was 
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then present at the mating of Castianira by Diomed; and that 
Gabriel was never a teaser for Diomed, nor, indeed, did he 
ever stand at Tree Hill. The ‘teaser’ story was thus shown 
to have been an adaptation of a humorous libel on Diomed’s 
advanced age which was current at the time [see the notice of 
Diomed post, p. 148]. Mr. Selden’s statement was clinched 
by the subsequent publication (ATR, vi, 66) of a letter 
found by Ogle Tayloe among his father’s stud papers, where- 
by, under date August 12, 1800, John Baird, jr., announced 
the death of Gabriel the previous day at Greencroft, in Prince 
George, thus giving a date to Col. John Tayloe’s own state- 
ment (recorded in his Stud Book, AF, vi, 50, No. 78) that 
Gabriel had been ‘sent to J. T. in 1799 by Mr. Reeves to be 
tried, but died soon after’. As Gabriel was thus shown to 
have died in 1800, and Sir Archy was foaled 1805, the doubt 
Randolph had propounded was cleared beyond peradventure. 

It was on the occasion of the publication of this testimony 
of the date of Gabriel’s death that Skinner wrote finis to the 
debate with a dry comment (ATR, vi, 66) : 

‘The writer recollects to have heard the late John Randolph of 
Roanoke narrate the anecdote referred to by Mr. Selden, to which 
he gave entire credence, assigning as a further reason of his belief, 
the great superiority of Sir Archy, to all others of Diomed's get, 


especially as a stallion, and also their difference of color, Sir Archy 
resembling that of his putative sire Gabriel. 


‘In truth, Sir Archy derived his color and probably his superior 
qualifications from his dam. But he has chiefly transmitted Diomed’s 
color to his stock, and that from bay mares. 

‘The Hon. J. Randolph also expressed his belief, from strong tes- 
timony, that Greenfield was the author of the Waverly novels.’ 

It is interesting that although his plan for an American 
Stud Book was abortive, Randolph’s interest in stud books 
as an institution did not abate. His appreciation of the stead- 
ily growing authority of GSB, and of the consequent im- 
portance to the owners of American horses of the establish- 
ment therein of entries for our early importations, lead him into 
a quixotic tilt at a windmill. 
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From the ship which bore him to England in July, 1830, 
enroute to his Russian mission, he wrote to Skinner (ATR, ii, 
166): 


‘I have whiled away tedium in correcting for Weatherby many 
omissions and some errors in his last [i. e., the third] edition of the 
Stud Book, 1827. He meditates putting out a new edition either this 
autumn or next spring [i. e., the Second Edition of Volume Two, 1832] 
and I have made many additions for him, especially of the old blood, 
imported chiefly into Virginia before the troubles that led to a separation 
ot the North American colonies from the mother country; also of sub- 
sequent importations, many of them of a very different description, 
seriously injuring our stock.’ 


It is hardly necessary to say to those who have studied the 
history of the horse in America that these were vain hopes; 
Randolph was simply the first American to learn that lesson: 


‘Mr. C. Weatherby’, he said in 1833 (ATR, iv, 497), ‘is a very 
supercilious gentleman in regard to our racing prowess. Out of 
numerous corrections, &c., made by a Virginia amateur for his new 
Stud Book, he deigned only to notice Othello and Morton’s Troveller.’ 


If Randolph had been altogether frank in this disappoint- 
ment he might have added that not even in respect to the two 
horses mentioned did Weatherby accept his identifications. 


V. Tue PERFECTION oF INDEPENDENT TRAVELLING: 


T was not without reason that Randolph assumed the name 
‘Philip’, used in its Greek sense, as his pseudonym for his 
horse writings. Although the evidence hereinbefore col- 

lected seems to justify a judgment that both as breeder and 
historian he was a failure, there can be no doubt that as a sin- 
cere lover of the horse he took rank as an Arab. This estimate 
might be proved from the Letters to a Young Relative, which 
abound in ‘little words’ of affection for individual nags, which 
had suffered accidents and so were never entered in the stud 
book; but perhaps a better appreciation of the most sympa- 
thetic aspect of Randolph as horseman can be deduced from 
his private correspondence with Skinner. 

In 1826 Randolph told the sea captain with whom he voyaged 
to Europe: ‘But to me a horse is what a ship is to you’; and 
here is a sermon he preached two years later, as it were upon 
that text (ATR, iv, 575): 


‘The perfection of independent traveling is a pair of saddlebags: 
a pad behind, on which your great coat, and umbrella rolled up in 
it, may be carried with perfect convenience, when not in requisition. 
Holsters for a Falstaff pistol, or a pair of them. (See Henry IV, 
part i, last act, and last scene but one or two.) ‘There's that will 
sack a city.’ ... 

‘I have traveled a journey of more than twelve hundred miles 
with an enormous portmanteau, heavily stuffed with linen shirts, 
spare boots, shoes, and other weighty articles; and I never yet have 
had a horse's back hurt in my service. The blanket, and Jamestown 
weed to embrocate with after the backs are washed; and blankets 
sunned, beat and turned. This, if the saddle fits, will secure from 
that opprobrium to which a Philip (a real lover of the horse) and a 
sportsman can never subject himself without loss of caste; in his 
own eyes, too.... 

‘Before my fall at [Philip Barton Key's house] Woodley [near 
Georgetown] twenty years ago [ it was in 1808], and indeed since, as 
long as I could bear to ride a day’s journey, and long after when 
it crucified me, I traveled in this way. Frenzy [by Sansculottes out 
of Old Minikin], dam of Janus, No. 40; Fidget (sold [in 1812] to 
Mr. [David] Parish [of Philadelphia], the mare that Charles Sterett 
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Ridgely rode in March 1811 to Baltimore, for gunpowder that was 
never burnt) by Sans Culottes out of a most capital three-parts bred 
mare [Quasha]; Bloomsbury (also sold to Parish, and buried in the 
fir swamps of the St. Lawrence) by Bedford out of Sans Culottes’ 
dam [Logania]; these three superb animals I rode by turns; my 
servant, with saddle bags and light portmanteau, the other; and a 
large portmanteau packed upon the third. At every ten or twelve 
miles I shifted my saddle to the pack horse. My servant rode mine, 
and his horse became the butt, or pack horse. Now, be it known 
that the led horse, if his pack be not unreasonably heavy, which 
is never the case with a common portmanteau, is always a fresh 
horse; and the servant’s horse freshens under the pack. To be sure, 
the horseman may lead another horse; but then he can’t so easily 
manage his double Joe Manton, which I always carried, and two dogs.’ 


After he could no longer ride, Randolph used a chair for 
his longer journeys, drawn always by clean bred horses, at 
racing speed when the roads permitted. At home, where his 
constant effort was to cherish the English tradition even if he 
succeeded only after the manner of Squire Western, he used 
such horses also; with more state but no less speed. Bouldin 
(p. 35) painted the picture: 


‘There are those now living [1877] in the county who remember to 
have seen, on one occasion, a coach and four coming dashing into 
the village of Charlotte Courthouse, with a driver on one of the wheel 
horses and another upon one of the leaders. They came whipping with 
might and main, and in the height of their rapid career, the table of a 
poor old woman, upon which was displayed her choice stock of cakes, 
was overturned. Thereupon a shrill voice issued from the window, 
cursing and damning the driver for going at such a rate. The driver 
responded: ‘Why, master, you told us to drive fast’. 

‘There are no coachs and four in the county of Charlotte now. Mr. 
Randolph was about the last man that travelled in that style. His 
clumsy coach was imported from England, as was almost his entire 
stock of furniture and books. He was the last man that kept a park.’ 


VI. Tue Enp. 


S this paper has been based largely upon Randolph’s let- 
ters to Skinner, it can perhaps best be ended by quoting 
Skinner’s account of his last interview with his friend 

(ATR, iv, 573): 


‘We passed an hour at his bed side, a few nights before his death, 
as he went through Baltimore, in the hope, as he said, of arriving at 
New Castle in time to embark in the Liverpool packet for ‘dear Eng- 
land’. He took the writer's hand, and passing it over his exceedingly 
emaciated frame, imparted the conviction, that now indeed he had 
realized the condition alleged in one of his letters, five years since; be- 
ing, in truth, very ‘near a corpse’. It was obvious that he could not 
survive the contemplated voyage. He conversed, as usual, on a great 
variety of topics; his ideas being, as heretofore, connected by such 
strange threads of association, that it was impossible to say what might 
next be uppermost in his mind; and hence it was that he kept his hear- 
ers always on the qui vive for something odd in thought or new in the 
mode of illustration. His expressions were as felicitous as his con- 
ceptions were altogether unique—altogether his own! and uttered with 
incomparable distinctness of enunciation: in language as clear as light. 
The impressions made by Mr. Randolph in conversation, familiar or 
convivial, were so lively and in such rapid succession, that the memory 
of the hearer became confounded; and when he had left him, instead of 
remembering some of the many fine classical allusions and flashes of 
wit, all he could say was, that he had never before felt, in such a degree, 
the enchanting power of conversational talent. 


‘In the last interview referred to it was thought that, with his usual 
animation, his mind appeared to be less vigorous. It did not give out 
that rapid and continuous fire which (being sometime alone with him, 
and scarcely speaking the while) we have heard him keep up for hours 
together; making every shot tell. 

‘There were, it is true, the glowing embers of a noble fire—throwing 
out occasional flashes, beautiful as they were transient; but there was 
not the once self-feeding and eternal blaze, with which he was wont, at 
his pleasure, to illuminate or to consume the objects on which it was 
reflected. Such, at least, was the impression made on us, under cir- 
cumstances calculated to awaken earnest attention. In his temper (if 
we may employ a word somewhat equivocal, for want of one more 
exact) and with reference to his favorite subjects of conversation, 
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there appeared to be no change. On all he was animated by the same 
intense earnestness and anxiety as when we first knew him. 


‘He requested that the writer of this read over and aloud, at his 
bed side, a list of his thoroughbred horses, amounting to more than a 
hundred, at his several ‘quarters’; taking care that the names and pedi- 
grees were thoroughly understood; stopping the reader frequently, to 
correct his pronunciation and to explain the cause and circumstances of 
particular names. He handed him to read, in the same manner, a very 
minute account of his own genealogy, up to William the Conqueror; 
in which care was taken to repudiate all connection between his own 
family and one of the Rudolphs, who, in Carolina, had adopted the name 
of Randolph.& 

‘On taking his hand to bid him, as it proved to be, the last adieu, 
he requested that he might be supplied with the late numbers of the 
Turf Register, to amuse him on his voyage; and, being told that the 
clerk should be instructed to send them, he promptly answered, raising 
his fore finger, and with that peculiar snapping of his brilliant eye, that 
all who knew him remember, he said: ‘Clark, sir, if you please, Clark; 
that’s it. Send Johnny, if you please’.’ 


And so, with its master, the Roanoke stud came to an end. 
Because of the profusion of the evidence he bruited, Ran- 
dolph is represented in the first volumes of the American Stud 
Book, in use today, by more entries than any other contem- 


6 The Charleston match against time: On January 10, 1827, the 
Charleston (S. C.) newspapers announced that on the previous day ‘a 
gentleman of this City’ had driven his horse on the Washington course 
50 miles in 4 hours 57 minutes and 46 seconds on a wager that he could 
drive the distance within five hours. It was subsequently announced that 
the successful sportsman was ‘Mr. John Randolph’. Skinner duly re- 
produced the news with the detailed time schedule, in the issue of the 
American Farmer of January 20, 1827 (AF, viii, 358) and expatiated 
on the achievement as in the English sporting tradition of Jenison 
Shafto, Squire Osbaldeston and John Mytton. The consequence of this 
publicity was that a New York horseman immediately challenged Ran- 
dolph, then (as on January 9) sitting in the Senate in Washington, to 
a eae trotting match, on the Petersburg course, for $10,000 (AF, 
1x, 

Randolph was greatly annoyed by this publicity, as much, perhaps, 
by the fact that he had not himself performed the feat which gave rise 
to it as by the bruiting of his name by another. It was doubtless the 
persistence of this annoyance which was the occasion for his exhibition 
of the Randolph and Rudolph pedigrees to Skinner in 1833. 
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porary breeder, but the later volumes of that authority have 
no occasion to prolong his name. The horse families he 
founded and cherished abounded in blood as noble as Plan- 
tagenet. Today they are as dead as Plantagenet ‘entombed 
in the urns and sepultures of mortality’. What is more dis- 
tressing, they are without a tradition of fame to survive upon 
the tongues of men. 


APPENDIX 


1. The ante-revolutionary Virginia studs: 


The twenty-seven principal ante-revolutionary Virginia 
studs, founded on the earliest imported English ‘bred’ horses, 
when arrayed in approximate order of seniority, were as fol- 
lows: 


I. Carter of Shirley, on James River. 
II. Harrison of Brandon, on James River. 
III. Nelson of Yorktown, on the York. 
IV. Wormeley of Rosegill, on the Rappahannock. 
V. Booth of Ware River, on the York. 
VI. Byrd of Westover, on James River. 
VII. Tayloe of Mount Airy, on the Rappahannock. 
VIII. Morton of Leedstown, on the Rappahannock. 
IX. Spotswood of Newpost, on the Rappahannock. 
X. Thornton of Stafford & Northumberland, on the Potomac. 
XI. Brent of Richland, on the Potomac. 
XII. McCarty of Popes Creek, on the Potomac. 
XIII Baylor of Newmarket, on the York. 
XIV. Burwell of Carter’s Creek, on the York. 
XV. Braxton of Elsing Green, on the York. 
XVI. Ambler of Jamestown, on James River. 
XVII. Ludwell of Greenspring, on James River. 
XVIII. Cary of Ampthill, on James River. 
XIX. Harrison of Berkeley, on James River. 
XX. Randolph of Tuckahoe, on James River. 
XXI. Lightfoot of Tedington, on James River. 
XXII. Bland of Cawsons, on James River. 
XXIII. Baird of Hallsfield, on James River. 
XXIV. Evans of Surry, on James River. 
XXV. Lee of Stratford, on the Potomac. 
XXVI. Syme of Newcastle, on the York. 
XXVII. Fitzhugh of Chatham, on the Rappahannock. 


Secretary John Carter was the pioneer proprietor of a stud 
as distinguished from the ownership of a single imported horse 
or mare. After his death (1742) the leadership passed to 
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Nathaniel Harrison of Brandon and the brothers Nelson of 
Yorktown. Thereafter the breeding of turf horses was for 
a decade practised most diligently in Gloucester and the Nor- 
thern Neck: when the James River magnates took up the pur- 
suit, and in number (but never in quality nor in representation 
on the turf) soon predominated. 

Just before the Revolution, when William Fitzhugh and 
Alexander Spotswood were at the head of the Virginia turf, 
Fredericksburg became the acknowledged centre of racing in 
Virginia; but in the revival of sport after the Revolution 
(the day of John Tayloe III and Hoomes of the Bowling 
Green) this primacy was divided with Petersburg and Rich- 
mond; where Robert Goode of Whitby and Miles Selden of 
Tree Hill were soon succeeded by William R. Johnson, J. J. 
Harrison, William Wynne and a steadily increasing com- 
pany of Southside horsemen. The Southside thus asserted 
a leadership which it never thereafter yielded; until, after 
Randolph’s death, the ark of the equine covenant was carried 
beyond the Alleghanies. So it was that the Southside region 
in which Randolph lived was the region which, in the eighteen 
twenties, supplied Virginia with most of its turf horses. 


2. Quarter racing: 


It seems worth while to collect, as an historical testimony 
to a peculiar phase of early Virginia civilization, some avail- 
able descriptions of this sport. They begin with two explicit 
accounts from James river at the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and are followed by three illustrations from the Carolina 
border a century later: 


(a) 1689, Epes v. Cocke [from Henrico court records, 
Stanard, p. 296] 


‘William Randolph, aged about 38 years, Deposeth: That about Sat- 
urday last was a fortnight this depon’t was at a race at Mawvern 
[Malvern] hills at w’ch time Mr. Wm. Epes and Mr. Stephen Cocke 
came to this depon’t and desired him to take notice of ye agree- 
m't: w’ch was That ye horse of ye s’d Epes and the horse of Mr. Wm. 
Sutton was to run that Race for ten Shillings on each side, and each 
horse was to keep his path, they not being to cross unlesse Stephen 
Cocke could gett the other Riders Path at ye start at two or three 
Jumps (to ye best of this dep’ts knowledge) and also that they were not 
to touch neither man or horse, and they further desired this dep’t to 
start the Horses, w’ch this dep’t did and to ye best of this dep’ts Judgm’t 
they had a fair start; & Mr. Cocke endeavored to gett the other rider's 
path as afores’d according to ye agreem’t, but to ye best of this dept’s 
judgm’t he did not gett it at two or three Jumps nor many more, upon 
w’ch they Josselled upon Mr. Epes horse’s path all most part of the race. 

‘And further saith not. 

‘August Ist, 1689. Wm. Randolph.’ 


(b) 1698, Jefferson’s Bonny v. Hardyman’s Wat [from 
Henrico court records, Stafard, p. 296] 


‘At a Court held at Varina, Ap’l Ist, 1698, Richard Ward complains 
against John Steward, Jun’r, in a plea of debt for that, that is to say, 
the s’d plaintiff & defendant did on the 12th day of June Last, covenant 
and agree in the following words: 

‘It is Covenanted and agreed this 12th day of June, 1697, 
Between Mr. Richard Ward of the one part, in Hen’co Co'ty, 
& John Steward, Jun’r, of ye other part in ye same Co'ty: 
Witnesseth, that the aforesaid Mr. Richard Ward doth hereby 
covenant, promise & agree to run a mare named Bonny, be- 
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longing to Thomas Jefferson, Jun’r [grandfather of the Presi- 
dent], ag’st a horse now belonging to Mr. John Hardiman, 
named Watt, the said horse & mare to Run at the race-place 
commonly called ye Ware, to run one quarter of a mile. And 
ye said John Steward, Jun’r, doth hereby Coven’t & agree to 
Run a horse now belonging to Mr. Jno. Hardiman, of Cha: 
City Co’ty, the said horse named Watt to run ag’st a mare be- 
longing to Thomas Jefferson, Jun’r, named Bonny. The s’‘d 
horse to give the s’d mare five horse Lengths, vizt: that is to 
say ten yards. And it is further agreed upon by the parties 
above s’d, that the s’d horse & mare are to Run on the first day 
of July next Ensuing the date hereof. And it is further agreed 
upon by the parties above s'd that if the s’d mare doth come 
within five Lengths of the fores’d Horse, the fores’d John 
Steward to pay unto Mr. Rich’d Ward the sum of five pounds, 
Sterling on Demand, & the s’d Richard Ward doth oblige him- 
self that if the afores’d horse doth come before s’d mare five 
Lengths, then to pay unto the afores’d John Steward, Jun’r, 
the sum of six pounds Sterling on Demand. It is further 
agreed by the p’ties aforesaid, that there be fair Rideing & the 
Riders to weigh about one hundred & thirty Weight. To the true 
p’formance of all & singular the p’misses, the p’ties above s’d 
have hereunto set their hands the day and year above written,’ 
‘And the plaintiff in fact saith, That pursuant to the afores’d agree- 
ment, The s’d horse & mare, to-wit: The horse named Watt, belonging 
to Mr. John Hardiman, & the mare named Bonny, belonging to Mr. 
Tho. Jefferson, Jun’r, were by the s’d pl’t’f & Def'd’t brought upon 
the afores’d Ground to Run upon the first day of July, and the word be- 
ing given by the person who was appointed to start the s’d horse & 
mare, the afores’d mare, with her Rider who weighed about one 
hundred & thirty weight, Did Leap off, and out-running the afores’d 
horse came in first between the poles which were placed at the come- 
ing in of the s’d Race ground, commonly called the Ware, one quarter of 
a mile distance from the starting place appointed; and was by the s’d 
mare, with her Rider of about one hund’d & thirty weight as afores’d, 
fairly Run. Wherefore the afores'd pl’t’t saith that the afores’d Mare, 
Bonny, with fair Running & Rideing, according to agreement, Did 
beat the s’d horse Watt, and that according to the true meaning of the 
s’d agreem’t he, the s’d plaintiff, hath Won the wager, to-witt: the 
sum of five pounds sterling of the afores’d John Steward. And there- 
upon he brings suit ag’st the afores’d John Steward, Jun’r, & demands 
Judgem’t for the afores’d sum of five p’ds Sterl., with Co’ts, &c. 
‘To which the Defend’t, by Mr. Bartholomew Fowler, his attorney, 
appears and upon oyer of the plaintiff declaracon pleads that he oweth 
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nothing by the covenants, &c., and thereof puts himself upon ye country 
& ye pl't’f likewise. 

“Whereupon, it is ordered that a Jury be impanelled & sworn to try 
the issue, To-witt: Thomas Edwards, Wm. Ballard, Phill Childers, 
John Watson, Edward Bowman, Will Hatcher, Amos Ladd, John Wil- 
son, Phill. Jones, Edw’d Good, John Bowman. 

‘Who Returned this Verdict: We find for the plaintiff. Upon the 
motion of the plaintiff’s attorney the s’d Verdict is Recorded, & Judg- 
ment is awarded the s’d pl’t’f against the Def’d’t for the sum of five 
pounds Sterling, to be p’d with Costs, als Ex’n.’ 


(c) 1770, Trickem v. Blue Boar [ATR, iii, 419]: 


‘About the year 1770, a large family, named Sh[arrar]d, lived in 
Dobbs county [North Carolina]; they had acquired property and influ- 
ence; were fond of, and had introduced, a spirit of racing into that part 
of the state; they were able to purchase good horses, and success in their 
matches with the less wealthy, had given them great confidence in their 
skill. About this time they owned a horse called the Blue Boar, who 
beat all his competitors, until his owners, and the people of Dobbs looked 
on him as invincible. This horse Blue Boar, was bred on Roanoke, where 
his speed had been accurately tested, before he was sent to Dobbs. Just 
at this time, a Scotch Gentleman named Henry, established a store in 
Dobbs; he carried with him a small handsome saddle horse, of the 
Janus stock, on which he seemed, by his care, to place a high value— 
and boasting much of his speed. As Henry seemed to be a raw young 
Scot, Mr. Sh———d, thought it a fine chance to win a store, he (riding 
Blue Boar at the time) bantered Henry to run his saddle horse against 
his, for one hundred pounds; offering, as his horse was much the largest, 
to carry 160 Ibs. to a feather. On these terms the race was made, 
time fixed and money staked; in a few days, Capt. E. H. from North- 
ampton, arrived to train Henry’s horse. In a little time, they had betted 
the whole amount of Henry’s store; the goods boxed to be delivered to 
the winner. The evening of the day preceding the race, Mr. W. J. 
Col. J. H. and Mr. T. E. with some other gentlemen, arrived from 
Halifax, and some wagons. 

‘On the day of the race all of Dobbs seemed to collect at the paths, 
confident in the speed of, and willing to back, their old favourite; and 
after their money was exhausted, negroes, horses and oxen were staked 
on the race, the gentlemen of Halifax taking all bets, offered against the 
little horse. 

‘When all was arranged, away they started at full speed, and in a 
few minutes the race was decided in favour of the small horse, in such 
a-manner as to leave no grounds for dispute. 
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‘The wagons were drawn up, Henry’s store ready packed up, was 
put on board of them; when all hands took up the line of march for 
Halifax, carrying with them all that Dobbs could well spare. This 
movement was thought prudent at the time, as the commons of Dobbs 
seemed as though they would not peaceably abide their loss. And the 
purpose for which the store had been established, was now answered. 

‘The little horse was called Trickem, was by Old Janus, and was well 
bred. He was 13 hands 3-% inches high, and weighed when in con- 
dition to run 890 Ibs., and as the property of Mr. W. J. was again a 
winner of an interesting race, and for a large amount; the particulars 
of which I may one day give you. 

‘Of all those who attended that race from Halifax, none are now liv- 
ing. but the rider, now an old man; he was a slave of Gen. A. Jones, 
and was so small as to weigh about 50 Ibs. at the time.’ 


(d) 1772? Trickem v. Mud Colt [ATR, iii, 193]: 


‘At the time quarter racing was fashionable, a horse had often more 
than one name, and although it was easy to identify the horse on which 
a race was made; yet, his fame was concealed under some new ap- 
pellation. 

‘A race on the following terms, was made between Col. A. and Mr. 
J. Col. A. agreed to run a horse belonging to Mr. D. of Virginia, 
called Mud Colt, to carry 165 lbs. against any horse that Mr. J. could 
produce, not to exceed 14 hands in height, to carry 130 Ibs. for £500 
British money, a side, the race to be run at Tucker’s Paths, the 2d 
Thursday in May, 177-, turn and lock for a start. 

‘On the day of the race, Mr. J. brought up a fine looking colt, and as 
a high opinion of his judgment prevailed, bets were equal and not many 
offered; though the Mud Colt, a large and powerful horse, had acquired 
much reputation in previous races. 

‘The judges were then called upon to measure Mr. J’s horse, to see 
if he came within the articles of the race, he was pronounced three- 
quarters of an inch above measure. Mr. J. ordered his groom to pare 
away his hoofs so as to bring him to the proper height, after paring 
away as much as was deemed safe, he was placed under the standard 
and again pronounced too high. Mr. J. in some apparent passion, at 
mistaking his height, ordered his groom to cut him down to the measure, 
his hoofs soon began to bleed, some little delay now took place. At 
this time, a messenger was sent by Col. A. to his friends at the other 
end of the paths, that they might bet with safety as Mr. J. was forced 
to trim his horse so low, it was impossible for him to run and they 
must win. Betting now commenced, and large sums were staked on the 
issue, those on the Mud Colt supposed they had an advantage, the others 
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were willing they should believe so. When betting had somewhat 
ceased, of which Mr. J. had notice by signal from his friends, he asked 
his groom if a small horse driven in a cart with some racing baggage, 
was not a horse of tolerable speed. To this, A. the groom replied, he 
was surely a better chance than a horse with no feet. On which, Mr. J. 
ordered the gear to be taken off and have him prepared for the race. 
The judges placed him under the standard and pronounced him below 
the measure. 

‘Col. A. again advised his friends by message to bet, as Mr. J. was 
about to run his cart horse; betting commenced, and almost every dollar 
on the ground was in'stake. Many were astonished that Mr. J. did 
not advise his friends to desist, as he was obliged to run a cart horse, 
but they took up all bets as long as one was offered. 

‘As both sides were confident they started at the first turn, and to the . 
great surprise of Col. A. and his friends, the cart horse led from the 
jump, and was pronounced winner 27 feet, then all began to see that 
he was a horse of great power and fine action; and it was now evident, 
that under a rough coat, he had concealed superior condition. In short, 
this was the famous Trick’em who never lost a race. 

‘You will observe, that it was intended from the beginning to run 
Trick’em, and the first horse was measured, his hoofs pared, &c. only to 
induce betting. Mr. A. kept his friends well advised of all Mr. J.’s 
seeming difficulties; of which the friends of Mr. J. on their part were 
to appear ignorant. To do justice to such a race, a man must see it, 
in narrative it loses much interest.’ 


(e) 1773? Paoli v. Bynum’s Big Filly [ATR, iii, 450] : 


‘For some years previous to the war of the revolution quarter mile 
racing was the fashionable amusement in the state of North Carolina 
and the southern part of Virginia. Old Janus stood many years on 
Roanoke, propagating a beautiful, hardy, and speedy race of horses; 
and, as the gentlemen of fortune, in those days, were breeders of fine 
horses, they encouraged that kind of racing to which their stock was 
best adapted. 

‘About that time, a race was run in Brunswick, Va. near the line 
of North Carolina, which, from a variety of circumstances, in pop- 
ularity and interest rivalled the famous match of Henry and Eclipse. 
To insure success in that kind of racing, it required the exercise of 
great discretion and sound judgment; and these qualities were sup- 
posed to be possessed in an eminent degree by the gentlemen making 
the race. 

‘Col. D[elonJy, of Virginia, met Mr. J. of North Carolina (appar- 
ently by accident) and proposed that, as short distance racing was 
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going out of fashion, they should have one more, and for such a sum 
as both should remember. The terms were soon settled as follows: 
to run in three months for 100 hogsheads of Petersburg inspected to- 
bacco, p. p., a post match (at that time called a ‘shake bag’), and to 
carry 160 lbs. on each horse. 

‘Mr. J. sent his groom and horse to the ground some days previous 
to that on which the race was to be decided; but did not arrive himself 
until that morning. On his arrival, his groom stated that Col. D. had 
Bynum’s Big Filly there. To this Mr. J. replied: ‘You must be mis- 
taken; there is an understanding between Col. A.’ (who owned the Big 
Filly) ‘and myself on that subject.’ The groom still assured his master 
of the truth. 

‘At the hour of running, Austin (the groom of Mr. J.) led Paoli to 
the poles, and Old Ned led up Bynum’s Big Filly, on his master’s side. 

‘Paoli was a full bred Janus (raised by Capt. E. Haynes, of North- 
ampton, N. C.) about 15 hands 2 inches; of uncommon beauty, fine 
forehand, round barrel; apparently light for a quarter horse; his muscles 
finely developed, but not very heavy; with beautiful and spirited action. 

‘The Big Filly was about the same height, but much heavier in all 
her parts; evidently possessing great strength (no slight recommen- 
dation in a race with heavy weight) and a high reputation; having 
never lost a race. She was owned by Col. A. of Northampton. 

‘Mr. J. (a man of high and honourable feeling) so soon as he saw 
the Big Filly, rode down the track to find Col. A. whom he charged 
with duplicity and a departure from his word. To this Col. A. replied, 
that, by a previous promise, he was bound to let Col, D. have his mare 
fcr any match he should make (a promise he did not recollect at the 
time of the arrangement with Mr. J.) ; and no chance had since offered 
to advise him of it. At this moment the brother of Mr. J. rode up, 
saying the judges had taken their stands, and that his rider was now 
waiting his last orders. After the necessary directions, Mr. J. rode to- 
ward the finish post. Capt. Haynes managed at the starting poles. 

‘The fame of the horses; the high reputation of the gentlemen who 
made the race; the great wager staked on the issue; (the main bet 
amounted to 147,000 Ibs. of tobacco) ; all united to collect a large crowd. 
They lined the paths as a solid wall the whole distance. All eyes were 
turned towards the start as the riders mounted. They made two turns, 
but did not come. At the third they passed the poles with the velocity 
of lightning. All was silence; not a man drew his breath; nothing 
was heard but the clattering of the horses. They passed with the noise 
and speed of a tempest; all saw it was a close race, and that both 
herses and riders exerted themselves to the utmost. 

‘Mr. J. saw, as they passed, that his rider had one foot out of the 
stirrup, rode down, meeting his rider, he asked how that chanced. ‘No 
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chance at all, sir’, said Austin. ‘We made two turns, and could not 
start. I saw old Ned did not mean to start fair. The Big Filly was 
as cool as a cucumber. Paoli beginning to fret. You know, sir, we 
had nothing to spare; so I drew one foot, to induce Ned to think I 
was off my guard. Paoli was in fine motion. Ned locked me at the 
poles. Away we came; both horses did their utmost, and the loss of 
the stirrup has won the race.’ 

‘The crowd was still silent; so close had been the contest. All felt 
the decision was yet doubtful. The judges met, compared notes, and 
finally determined Paoli had won by 23 inches. 

‘In horses so equally matched, both in speed and condition, much 
depended on the management of the riders. As they turned and locked 
for a start, a great deal depended on the temper of the horses. The 
Filly, cool and gentle at a start, would baulk for hours without fretting. 
Paoli, high-spirited and fiery in his temper, in a little time would have 
been in no condition from fretting. This Ned knew, and was determ- 
ined to avail himself of it, but was induced to abandon his plan when 
he supposed that he saw Austin off his guard. 

‘It is difficult to say which was the better nag. Their position in 
starting, a false step in running, might have made more than the dis- 
tance by which Paoli won; and both sides considered the matter so 
dcubtful that no second match was ever proposed. 

‘Paoli was sold a gelding, as a saddle horse, for $500; a great price 
in those days. His reputation precluded all hopes of using him as a 
racer in that country. 

‘The various modes of starting in quarter mile racing, would almost 
require a volume to explain them. The horses did not start at the 
order of the judges, but were managed by the riders, or men who 
turned, and was a matter of much management and jockeyship.’ 


The owner of Trickem and Paoli seems to have been Willie 
Jones (1740-1801) of Halifax county, N. C., a conspicuous 
breeder in his day from the stock of Wormeley’s *Mary Grey. 
He had been educated at Eton College in England, was a mem- 
ber of the Continental Congress, 1780-81; and is remembered 
also by the fact that Commodore John Paul Jones of the Bon 
Homme Richard assumed his surname. 

If one shall muse, as he reads these stories, that quarter 
racing was a peasant’s sport and no occupation for gentlemen, 
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let him recall the contemporary practices on the English turf 
of men who bore great historical names (including ‘The First 
Gentleman of Europe’), as rehearsed by Sir Theodore Cook 
(History of the English Turf, ii, 362 ff). Charitably, he may 
then stay his censure. 


3. The Janus Stock: 


IN ENGLAND: Lord Godolphin’s Janus, b. c. 1738, by the 
Godolphin Arabian out of the Little Hartley mare, is entered 
by GSB (i, 99). Pick (ii, 117) says he ‘did not race’. The 
contemporary evidence for him is the following stud adver- 
tisement : 


[1747, Cheny, p. 147] 


In the hands of Mr. Benjamin Rogers at Mickleham near Dorking 
and Epsom, Surrey, at two guineas, the bay horse called Janus. He 
by the Godolphin Arabian; his dam [Hartley’s Little Mare. See Pick, 
i, 83] by the Bartlett Childers; his grandam was the mare called Flying 
Whigg which was got by the Woodstock Arabian out of a high bred 
mare of the late Capt. Rider’s, who bred the Bald Galloway [See Pick, 
i, p. 10). 


There is no record of the date of the death of this colt but 
it may be deduced that he died or went wrong in 1747, for there 
is no subsequent advertisement of him and Benjamin Rogers 
who then stood him advertised the next year (1748) that great- 
er colt of the same stock known by Pick (i, 81) as Rogers’ 
Babram (by the Godolphin Arabian out of the Large Hartley 
mare). 

Pick also records the Godolphin Janus of 1738 in the stud 
1752 to 1758 (query, a typographical error for 1756?) ‘at Mr. 
Simms’, Moston near Oxford, at one guinea and one shilling.’ 
That this is a confusion with the son of the 1738 colt who was 
our *Janus appears from the source record of that son (used 
by Randolph and, from him, by Advocate in Annals, for *Janus 
is not in GSB), viz: 


[Heber, 1753, p. 208] 


At Moston, near Oxford, in the hands of Thomas Sims, is kept a 
chesnut horse, rising seven years old, called Janus, free from all natural 
blemishes. He was late the property of Anthony Langley Swymmer, 
Esq; he won the five years old plate at Winchester, and that day- 
fortnight won the five year old plate at Salisbury, beating Mr. Martin- 
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dale’s horse Archer, at three heats (only the two started) and from that 
time has had a foul sinew. 

Janus was got by Janus, which was got by the Earl of Godolphin’s 
Arabian; his dam was got by Fox, and his grand dam by the Bald 
Galloway. He covers mares this season, at one guinea a leap, and one 
shilling the servant. 


The turf record of *Janus, as here recited and more, may 
be checked in the Racing Calendars, where he is styled ‘Little 
Janus’; but neither the Fox mare nor the Bald Galloway mare 
(sister to Roxana?) in question has been identified. The con- 
fusion between the two Januses leaves doubt as to which should 
be credited with some of the get attributed by Pick and GSB 
to Lord Godolphin’s Janus; and it may be, therefore, that our 
*Janus has progeny in England today. 

IN VIRGINIA: There are two scraps of evidence to confirm 
the tradition, recorded by Advocate in the Annals, that Janus 
was imported into Virginia by Mordecai Booth (1703-ante 
1763) of Gloucester, viz: the letter of Mrs. William Byrd III 
of May, 1757, quoted in the text, reporting the match race 
with Byrd’s *Valiant of which Randolph had the tradition ; 
and a letter of John Baylor, June 28, 1763, to George Grise- 
wood, in which he said: 


‘Mr. Booth, who is since dead, has often mentioned the grand appear- 
ance of your stud. Be kind enough to enclose me the pedigree of Janus 
you sold him.’ 


The Byrd letter establishes the importation date as not later 
than 1756. Randolph’s notes, derived partly from Cheny’s 
Calendar; partly from conversations with Nathaniel Macon; 
and partly from stud advertisements in the Virginia Gazctte 
(some of which are now otherwise lost), took up the history of 
the horse at this point and so bridges the gap in the record to 
the extant advertisements, viz: 


[Randolph’s Register E] 
Janus, foaled in 1746, got by Janus: Fox: Bald Galloway. 
Ran twice in 1751, Anthony L. Swymmer, Esq., and won both races; 
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but never started afterwards in England, having a foul sinew. In 1753 
he stood in Oxfordshire. 

Janus beat Valiant 4 miles. [He was] bought by F. Willis & given 
to his son John, whom he had disinherited. He always passed current 
at £500 [Mr. Macon]. 

Janus stood at Jno. Willis’ in Brunswick 1761; in 1767 at Richard 
James’ in Cumberland at 20s. and £4; in 1768 at same place and terms; 
1769 ditto, ditto; 1770 ditto, ditto, in Amelia at Kit Haskins’, Jeptha 
Atherton, Northampton C. H., N. C,, bought him from Virginia and 
scld him to Wm. Barnes. He died Col. Herbert Haines’ property in 
1780. 


The extant Virginia advertisements are as follows: 


[1767, April 9, VG] 

The subscriber takes this method to acquaint those persons who put 
their mares to Janus (late the property of Col. John Willis, deceased) 
by the season and have not had them got with foal that he is to stand 
the present season at Richard James’ in Cumberland county. 

Mildred Willis. 


[{1768, March 3, VG] 

Janus stands this season at my stable for covering mares at four 
pounds the season . 

Cumberland Co., March 1, 1768. Richard James. 


(1769, April 13, VG] 

Janus stands at Mr. John Harris’ stable [in Powhatan] in order for 
covering mares, at four pounds the season... 

Cumberland Co., April 10, 1769. Richard James. 


[1770, May 24, VG} 

The noted English horse Janus stands at my stable in order to cover 
mares at four pounds the season .. 

Amelia, April 25, 1770. Christopher Haskins. 


(1771, May 9, VG] 

The noted English horse Janus stands at my stable this season in 
order to cover mares at four pounds the season. 

Brunswick Co., March 15, 1771. Thomas Person. 
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[1773, March 18, VG] 

Old Janus is now very fat and active as a lamb, and stands at North- 
ampton Court House, North Carolina, in order to cover mares at four 
pounds the season. 

J. Atherton. 


{1775, March 10, VG] 

The noted English horse Janus, is in great perfection. He stands at 
my house and covers at five pounds the season. 

Goode’s Bridge, Chesterfield, March 8. John Goode. 


{1775, March 25, VG] 

Whereas Mr. Goode hath advertised my horse Janus this season, con- 
trary to his agreement with me in every respect, I do hereby give notice 
to those that put mares to him that the season is to expire August 
fifteenth. 

Jeph. Atherton. 


(1777, ATR, vii, 364] 

Old Janus, very fat and lively, stands in Halifax County, North 
Carolina, at the house of Capt. William Barnes, in order to cover mares 
at four pounds the season, 

J. Atherton. 


This record is closed with a traditional anecdote of the death 
of Janus in 1780, preserved by Edgar and vouched for by 
Allen Jones Davie (ATR, iti, 272), viz: 


The late Mr. John Goode, Sen. of Mecklenburg County, Va., agreed 
to give 150 £ Va. currency for Old Janus, provided he was safely de- 
livered at his stable in the winter of 1779 or 1780, being in the 34th 
year of his age. Janus started for the stable of his new proprietor, 
Mr. Goode, as aforesaid, and progressed as far as the stable of Col. 
{Herbert] Haynes [of Warren County, N. C.] where he died in 1780. 


None of the advertisements describes the horse, nor com- 
ments on his get. By 1770 he had become simply ‘the noted 
English horse’ and so he remained to the end. For a descrip- 
tion of him we must therefore turn to a note by Allen Jones 
Davie, of Halifax co., N. C. (sometime owner of Sir Archy), 
who if he had not seen Janus in the flesh had a direct tra- 
dition of him. He said (ATR, iii, 272): 
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‘Janus was a small but beautiful horse. He was a chestnut, speckled 
on the rump as he grew old: a small blaze in the face and hind foot 
white.’ 


In view of the debate of 1830 (quoted in the text) on the 
qualities of the Janus stock, in which Randolph made the tell- 
ing argument that whenever Janus ‘had blood mares he got 
horses that ran any distance’, these advertisements are sig- 
nificant. From them it will appear that during the greater 
part of his career in the stud in America Janus stood either 
in Gloucester, on the James, or on the Appomattox, and was 
accessible to most of the English ‘bred’ mares then in the Old 
Dominion; that it was only during his latter years that he 
stood on the lower Roanoke among mares chiefly of the native 
half bred quarter racing stock. To justify Randolph’s claim 
it is therefore necessary to prove that the horse was neglected 
during the earlier portion of his American career. 

To test that hypothesis the available evidence for Janus’ 
matings and get is hereinafter collected and distributed in two 
geographical classes; i. e., in Virginia and on the Roanoke. 
Both these classes prove interesting generally and in detail 
(the first because much of the material escaped the vigilance 
of the stud book makers; the second because the pedigrees 
illustrate the notes hereinbefore collected descriptive of quar- 
ter racing) ; but, what is here immediately pertinent, analysis 
of the facts conclusively disposes of Randolph’s argument. 

The evidence thus arrayed is that most of the owners of the 
best mares in ante-revolutionary Virginia experimented with 
a Janus cross; that in consequence the horse had every oppor- 
tunity to found a dynasty of well bottomed coursers such as still 
distinguishes the memory of his contemporary Fearnought or, 
later, of Medley; but that very few of the mares here in ques- 
tion were sent to him a second time. When to this considera- 
tion is added the fact that the reputation of Janus for getting 
speedy quarter horses is shown to have been established on 
James River as early as 1770, or before he was sent to North 
Carolina, the deduction seems inevitable that Randolph’s esti- 
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mate of Janus was based more on sentiment than on judgment. 

The imported mares, and the more notable Virginia mares 
of the second transatlantic generation, mated with Janus were 
as follows: 

(i) Booth’s *Bonny Lass: While there are several pedi- 
gree testimonies (e. g., ATR, ii, 101; iv, 56; vi, 313) of a 
tradition that Mordecai Booth imported this mare with Janus, 
there is no evidence at all for her breeding nor for her age. 
Bruce’s entry (i, 70), built up out of the conjectures of Ed- 
gar and correspondents of ATR, is a laborious effort to be 
definite; and, lacking proof, is therefore less convincing even 
than Randolph’s doubtful statement that she was a descendant 
of the Ancaster Bonny Lass, 1750, by Snip (GSB, i, 114, 42). 
But whoever she was, it is to be expected that the importer of 
both might have mated *Bonny Lass with Janus; and yet the 
long line of pedigrees (e. g., Tyler’s Chanticleer) recorded by 
Bruce, which trace to *Bonny Lass as a taproot, proceed always 
through Littlebury Hardiman’s Y. Bonny Lass by *Jolly Roger. 
Bruce knew no other produce of *Bonny Lass. 

In this state of the record the testimony of Randolph is 
significant. While claiming for his Minikin family a descent 
from the mating of *Bonny Lass with Jolly Roger (through 
the pedigree of Minikin’s sire President, g. v. post among the 
Celers), he recorded also a claim that *Bonny Lass was mated 
with Janus to produce Minikin’s grandam. His difficulty in 
making this clear may account for Bruce’s neglect of Ran- 
dolph as a witness in this case. 

Because of the Tristram Shandy cross in the breeding of 
Minikin, Randolph took occasion several times to rehearse the 
Tristram Shandy pedigree from the following advertisement : 


[1775, April 21, VG] 

The noted swift horse Tristram Shandy, now in great perfection, 
stands at my house in the lower end of Caroline county and covers 
mares this season at 50 s. 

Tristram Shandy was got by Morton’s Traveller: his dam by Janus 
out of a very fine English mare. 

James Upshaw. 
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Randolph was careful, nevertheless, to trace Minikin her- 
self to a Janus mare different from the dam of Tristram 
Shandy; thus establishing Minikin as one of the earliest ex- 
amples of the ‘double Janus cross’, The clearest and most 
explicit statement of this distinction is in the certificate Ran- 
dolph gave to George Benskin Poindexter of King & Queen 
_with the filly sold to him in the early spring of 1833, viz: 


[1833, ATR, v, 332, s. v. Lady Randolph] 

Old Minikin was by President (son of Celer) ....  {Her] dam by 
Tristram Shandy. His dam by Janus out of an English mare; her 
grandam (Minikin’s) by Janus out of Booth’s imp. mare [Bonny Lass]. 


It is apparent from this that Randolph had never been able 
to identify Tristram Shandy’s grandam, and no evidence has 
come to light since Randolph’s day to make good that failure. 

In this plight one can only resort to deduction. Morton’s 
*Traveller was first advertised in Virginia in 1751 and can 
be traced through pedigrees down to 1762 (his son Lloyd’s 
Traveller was 6 years old in 1769), when he disappears from 
the record. If he died then or soon thereafter it will be ob- 
served that a Janus filly or fillies old enough to be mated with 
him, as indicated by the pedigree of Tristram Shandy, must 
have been foaled soon after Janus came to Virginia; and ap- 
plying the process of elimination to the ‘fine English’ or ‘im- 
ported’ mares known to have been in or near Gloucester in 
1757 one is persuaded that Booth’s *Bonny Lass, and none 
other, must have been the grandam of Tristram Shandy as 
well as of Randolph’s Minikin. 


(ii) McNaught’s *Britannia: The evidence for this mare 
rests altogether on a group of Edgar’s collection of traditional 
pedigrees (s. v. Evander, Examiner, Forrester, Gamester, Hel- 
lena, Jolly Friendship, Jove, Juniper, Narcissa, Paries, Silver- 
legs, Y. Bajazet, Whitestockings) and is therefore suspect; 
but despite the inconsistencies of those pedigrees, the detail 
of names of persons and places, as well as dates, which they 
supply gives colour to a deduction that in 1748 George Mc- 
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Naught, a Scottish merchant in Henrico, imported from Bris- 
tol a mare called Britannia which (like her contemporary, 
Tasker’s *Queen Mab) came out of the Hampton Court stud 
of George II. 

This mare is described sometimes as by Bartlett’s Childers and 
sometimes as by Croft’s Forester (Bruce, i, 76, 88, enters both 
variants) ; but as a mare by Bartlett’s Childers (whose floruit 
was in the second quarter of the eighteenth century) is diffi- 
cult to fit into the Virginia dates; while the ‘Forester’ pedi- 
grees uniformly proceed thence back to a Bartlett’s Childers 
mare, and one of the ‘Bartlett’s Childers’ pedigrees credits to 
the imported mare a Virginia bred colt named Forester, it 
may be fairly argued that the ‘Bartlett’s Childers’ pedigrees 
represent the traditional loss of the Forester cross. The most 
convincing of this group of pedigrees is therefore that of 


Paries (Edgar, p. 385; Bruce, ii, 177), b. m. [foaling date not indi- 
cated but prior to 1759, the date of Edgar’s earliest certificate], by 
Tayloe’s *Childers: imported mare got by Croft’s Forester: Bartlett’s 
Childers: Honeywood’s Arabian: dam of the two True Blues. 


If this pedigree was formulated, as it purports to be, before 
1760 the man who originated it knew what he was talking 
about ; for the GSB entry (i, 5) for Bowe’s Byerley Turk mare 
shows that between the two True Blues (1710 and 1718) she 
bred to Honeywood’s Arabian two grey fillies, to one of 
which Weatherby appends a note ‘this mare bred two fillies 
by Bartlet’s Childers’. Those two Bartlett’s Childers mares are 
also duly entered (GSB, i, 31, 32) but although neither is 
credited with a foal by Croft’s Forester, that omission in the 
record of such early mares does not nullify the Virginia evi- 
dence that one of them was mated with that ch. c. 1736 by 
Hartley’s Blind Horse out of a Partner mare (Pick, i, 63); 
for he was their contemporary, and they too were Yorkshire 
bred. 

McNaught’s Britannia in her various pedigree guises is cred- 
ited with producing foals not only to Tayloe’s *Childers as 
noted, but to *Dabster, *Monkey, *Silvereye and, finally to 
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*Janus, a succession which accords with the Virginia dates for 
those horses. 

The evidence for the Janus mating is without date, and rests 
on the following pedigrees: 


Jolly Friendship (Edgar, p. 277; Bruce, i, 776), ch. c., no date, no 
breeder’s name: Got by *Jolly Roger: *Janus: McNaught’s imported 
mare, 


Y. Bajaset (Edgar, p. 101; Bruce, i, 695), b. c., no date, bred by 
Berrington Moore of North Carolina. Got by *Bajazet: *Janus: Mc- 
Naught's imported mare. 


The credit of these pedigrees is strengthened by the follow- 
ing advertisement : 


(1774, March 24, VG; See Advocate in AF, x, 86] 

Young Bajaset stands at Mr. Joseph Harwood’s in King & Queen to 
cover mares at ... two pounds six shillings the season. 

He is a beautiful mahogany bay, upwards of 15 hands high and was 
got by Bajazet out of a Janus mare bred by Berrington Moore, Esq., of 
North Carolina, 

Joseph Faulke, 
who on Easter Monday performs his exploits in horsemanship at Glou- 
cester Court House. 


(iti) Walker's ‘Godolphin’ mare: The identification of the 
mare here in question is one of the unsolved problems of 
equine astronomy. The source record for her and for her 
mating with *Janus is: 


(1776, April 13, VG; whence Advocate in AF, x, 118, No. 57; ATR, 
i, 54; iv, 215] 

Cyphax stands at the subscriber’s plantation in James City and covers 
mares at... forty shillings to ensure a foal. He is just rising eight 
years old [i. ¢., foaled 1768}, a beautiful bay, fifteen hands and an inch 
high. He was got by the noted old horse Janus out of an imported 
mare .. 

John Walker. 


The reproduction of this advertisement by Advocate en- 
sured the entry of Cyphax in Cottom 1830 and 1833, where the 
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dam is described in Walker’s own language ‘an imported mare’. 
Edgar, however, had a Southside tradition dehors the record 
(derived perhaps from that cache of old pedigrees he found in 
Isle of Wight county in 1822, ATR, xi, 492) that Cyphax’s 
dam was a Godolphin mare; upon which he proceeded (p. 169) 
to identify the mare here in question with the earliest recorded 
English bred mare in Virginia; for which he had preserved 
(Edgar, p. 170) a certificate, convincing in its detail, that the 
horse known as White’s Dabster was by Carter’s *Dabster 
out of a 


mare got by the Cooke (called afterwards Godolphin) Arabian . . . 
imported in the year 1733 by Mr. Alexander Clarke and the first foal 
of that Arabian’s get. 


The most casual consideration of the dates should have been 
enough to disprove the identification of a mare which threw 
a foal to *Janus in 1768 with a mare imported in 1733; but 
Bruce nevertheless uncritically accepted Edgar’s identification 
and constructed an entry (i, 91) for ‘Walker’s Godolphin’s 
mare’, crediting her with both White’s Dabster and Cyphax 
as produce. 

Despite this complication of the record, Walker’s ‘imported 
mare’ may have been by the Godolphin, or so bred of his blood 
as to justify a traditional description of her as ‘a Godolphin 
mare’. There were at least two neighborhood sources from 
which Walker, a James City planter, might have derived such 
a mare, viz: the stud of John Ambler of Jamestown, which 
was dispersed in 1766, or the stud of Philip Ludwell III of 
Greenspring, which was dispersed in 1768. Both Ambler and 
Ludwell imported English horses (e. g., Burwell’s *Regulus 
and Ludwell’s *Skim) ; and it is therefore. possible that either 
or both also imported English mares; but the loss of records 
leaves us without proof as to their mares.7 


7 This Janus colt Cyphax, 1768, must of course be distinguished from 
*Syphax (known also as the Jones Arabian), a Barb horse imported into 
Virginia 1824. Bruce (i, 145, 148) enters him as two horses, a grey and 
a chestnut, but he may be identified by the contemporary historical and 
descriptive notes in AF, x, 127; ATR, iv, 343, 570; vi, 272. 
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(iv) Nelson’s *Spanish mare: In 1830 George B. Whit- 
ing, then of Frederick but representing the horse tradition of 
Gloucester, took occasion (ATR, ii, 255) to explain the Wild 
Medley cross in the breeding of his brother’s colt Lonsdale 
and certified: 


‘Wild Medley was got by [Hart’s] Old Medley: his dam by [Syme’s] 
Wildair: grandam by [Tristram] Shandy: his g. grandam was the 
famous mare Old Sportley [Bruce, ii, 325] who was got by Old Janus. 

‘The dam of Sportley was purchased by Secretary Thomas Nelson 
from the Spanish Main and sold by him to Col. Lewis Burwell of 
Gioucester’. 


We are thus authoritatively and convincingly introduced not 
only to an early Janus filly which could be described as ‘fa- 
mous’, but to one of the group of Spanish mares imported into 
Virginia during the seventeen fifties and sixties; of which 
group other representatives were the mares of Nathaniel Har- 
rison (see p. 116), William Churchill (see p. 87), and Philip 
Ludwell III of Greenspring ; the last mentioned being the tap- 
root of Gen. Jackson’s Truxton, b. c. 1800 by *Diomed (AF, 
x, 62; Bruce, ii, 132). 

There is evidence that *Janus also got a colt on Nelson’s 
Spanish mare which like Sportley achieved local reputation. 
In the advertisement of the dispersal sale of the stud of Lit- 
tlebury Hardiman of ‘Indian Fields’ in Charles City, there was 
offered among other items: 


[1771, September 26, VG] 
Starlock, a Janus colt, runs the quarter extremely swift and is sup- 
posed to be within twenty weight of riding of any horse in the colony. 


No further testimony for this Starlock has come to light 
under that name; but Edgar (pp. 477, 389) had two entries 
which have the appearance of recording later phases of the 
career of the same colt under other names, viz: 


Starling, bred (sic) by the late Capt. John Alston of Halifax, N. C., 
foaled in 1766. Got by *Janus [out of] an imported Spanish mare, 
brought from Old Spain [sic]. 
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Brinkley’s Peacock, a pale sorrel horse elegantly but very lightly 
formed. Got by *Janus out of an imported mare from Old Spain. 

This horse was foaled (sic) the property of Joseph John Alston of 
Halifax County, N. C., in 1760 [apparently a typographical error for 
1766] and transferred to the late Mr. Brinkley of that county, and 
afterwards called Brinkley's Peacock. He died in the State of South 
Carolina, aged 26 years. 

He was one of the swiftest quarter racers in America of his day and 
won upwards of $40,000. 


Bruce evidently judged that Edgar’s Starling and Peacock 
were the same horse for he ignored Peacock while entering 
Starling (ii, 509). Thence Bruce took a curious step: inter- 
preting the ‘mare from Old Spain’ of the Starling pedigree as 
referring to Churchill’s ‘Creeping Kate’ (which he had already 
confounded with her dam as a ‘Spanish mare’), he listed (i, 
151) Alston’s Starling among the produce of that Creeping 
Kate. On the argument from geography it is much more 
probable that the Hardiman Janus colt was a full brother of 
Burwell’s Sportley. 


(v) Taskers *Selima: Willie Jones (1740-1801) of 
North Carolina, the amateur of quarter racing to whom we 
have already borne witness, had in his stud a Janus colt named 
Spadille (i. e., ‘Ace of Spades’) who in his day bore a repu- 
tation both as a quarter racer and a sire of quarter racers. 

The two extant stud advertisements for this Spadille (1770, 
April 17, and 1776, April 19, VG) state neither his breeding 
nor his age; but the stud books had the tradition of other 
records. Cottom (1830) knew that Spadille was by Janus 
out of ‘an imported mare’; and Edgar, confirming this, speci- 
fied the dam as Tasker’s *Selima; and so the colt appears in 
Wallace and Bruce. Wallace, however, appends to his entry 
a note of derision of Edgar as authority. ‘Selima’, he said, 
‘never had a foal by Janus’. 

This doubt was natural. And yet against it may be set 
several considerations which give colour to Edgar’s attribution, 
viz: that Willie Jones was in the habit of going to Virginia 
to refresh his stud and is known to have carried to North 
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Carolina, e. g., two Jolly Roger fillies out of Wormeley’s 
*Mary Grey; that Edgar had access to the books of Willie 
Jones; that Tasker’s Selima was brought to Virginia in 1761, 
after the Tasker dispersal sale, by John Tayloe II, who is 
proved to have mated her in 1765 with Baylor’s Fearnought ; 
that before Fearnought was available there remains a date in 
Selima’s calendar (1762) for a Virginia foal; and that in 
1761 Janus was available near to Selima’s new home at Mount 
Airy; and, the equal of Selima in breeding, was as yet with- 
out the reputation that he ‘got only quarter horses’. 

On this argument we cannot lightly dismiss Edgar’s testi- 
mony in this case. 


(vi) Dandridge’s *Creeping Kate: By reason of an un- 
happy confusion (Bruce, i, 151) this mare has no individual 
entry in the Stud Book. Although Bruce had Irving’s South 
Carolina record of her son, Richardson’s Flag-a-Truce, by 
Baylor’s *Sober John (see below) and a Kentucky adver- 
tisement of 1788 (quoted below) for her grandson, McNair’s 
Red Bird, he lacked the key certificate for Page’s Goldfinder ; 
and so mingled the produce of this English mare with that 
of William Churchill’s Virginia bred Creeping Kate (by *Dan- 
cing Master out of Churchill’s Spanish mare), for whom he 
found imperfect testimonies recorded in ATR (i, 572; v, 329) 
in pedigrees of Alston’s (originally Thornton’s) Hope, b. m. 
1788, and Thornton’s Whistlejacket, b. c. 1788, which are 
clarified by the extant advertisements of the latter, 1795-1797.8 


8 Churchill’s Spanish more: William Churchill (1726-1799) of ‘Bushy 
Park’ and ‘Wilton’ in Middlesex county, Virginia, was the representative 
of the third generation of a Rappahannock river family. That he main- 
tained a stud, of the best available blood, appears from his advertise- 
ment of a dispersal sale at Urbanna in Middlesex in 1768 of ‘some very 
fine blooded horses, got by [Morton’s*} Traveller, [Baylor’s*} Fear- 
nought, and [Tayloe’s*] Childers’. That he went on to breed to Tas- 
ker’s *Othello appears from the source record for his Spanish mare, viz: 
the advertisements in Fredericksburg newspapers, (by John Thornton 
of Bury Plain, 1795; by Charles Thornton of Guinea Bridge, 1796; and 
by Thomas Goode of Chesterfield, 1797) of Whistlejacket, b. c. 1788, 
by Thornton’s Diomed, son of *Flimnap; supplemented by a Kentucky 
advertisement by Morris Langhorne, 1803, of his Flimnap, bl. c. 1794, 
by Thornton’s Whistlejacket. Therein Whistlejacket was described as: 
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The clue to the identity of *Creeping Kate is the following 
certificate : 


[1779, April 24, VG] 
Goldfinder was got by Old Fearnought: his dam by Whittington: his 
grandam by Old Jolly Roger: his great grandam Creeping Kate, a 


‘The celebrated running horse Whistlejacket . . . His sire Diomed, 
supposed to be the best running horse in America, was a thoroughbred 
son of Col. Fenwick’s imported Old Flimnap. . . . Whistlejacket’s dam 
Lucy Locket was bred by Col. William Churchill and was got by Bell- 
air [I] bred by the late honourable John Tayloe {II] of Mount Airy, 
who was got by Morton’s Traveller out of Selima who was got by 
Godolphin Arabian and was undoubtedly the best mare that ever crossed 
the seas: her [i. e., Lucy Locket’s} dam Matchless by Othello, bred by 
Col. William Churchill: her grandam Young Cate by [Tayloe’s*] Child- 
ers: her g. grandam Old Creeping Cate by the Dancing Master, a noted 
son of the Devonshire Childers: her g. g. grandam was the Spanish 
mare imported by Col. Churchill.’ 

From this testimony it may be deduced that Churchill’s Spanish mare 
was imported into Virginia contemporaneously with the Spanish mares 
of Nathaniel Harrison of Brandon, Philip Ludwell of Greenspring, and 
Thomas Nelson of Yorktown, all of which are similarly recited in 
pedigrees; that is to say early in the seventeen fifties. 

Bruce’s description (i, 151) of Churchill's Spanish mare as ‘called 
Creeping Kate’ and as ‘imported into South Carolina by Col. Churchiil, 
owned by Col. Wm. Alston’, was apparently an effort to adjust the 
pedigreq of Whistlejacket published in ATR, v, 329, from a Maryland 
advertisement of 1798 to Irving's statement (Part iv, p. 7) that ‘Creep- 
ing Kate, a Spanish mare, was also imported by Gen. McPherson soon 
after the Revolution’. Irving! (Part iv, p. 9) gives his source for this 
statement as the entry in the Stud Book of William Alston (which he 
quoted from ATR, i, 572) of Thornton’s Hope (b. m. 1788, by *Shark: 
*Fearnought: *Monkey: Churchill's Creeping Cate by *Dancing Master) 
which was sold ‘soon after the Revolution’ by Charles Thornton of 
Virginia to William Alston and subsequently sold by him to Gen. Mc- 
Pherson. The taproot of Hope's pedigree was described in the Alston 
Stud Book as ‘an imported Spanish mare called Creeping Kate: sold 
to Gen. McPherson’. The last four words, obviously intended to refer 
to Hope, were read by Irving as referring to Creeping Kate. This 
misinterpretation, worse confounded by Bruce, has since propagated in 
error. 

The *Dancing Master here in question is still to seek historically and 
genealogically. No other reference to him has appeared in Virginia 
pedigrees and, apart from the definite description of him as a son of 
Flying Childers, he was as obviously too late in date for identification 
with Mr. Curwen’s Dancing Master, who raced at York in 1710, as he 
was too early in date for identification with Lord Derby’s Dancing 
Master, b. c. 1788 (GSB, i, 307; Pick, iit, 234) by Woodpecker out of 
Madcap by Snap, who is recorded by Irving (Part iv, p. 6) to have 
been imported into South Carolina ‘soon after the Revolution’, and is so 
entered by Edgar, Wallace and Bruce. 
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mare imported with Old Jolly Roger by Col. John Spotswood and Col. 
Bernard Moore. 
Robert C. Page 
John Waller. 

As we know that Jolly Roger was imported into Virginia in 
1751, it is conjecture that *Creeping Kate who came with him 
was Mr. Cole’s gr. m. of that name which won a maiden fifty 
in four heats at Beverley in Yorkshire in 1749 (Cheny, 1749, 
p. 16) and raced in England again in 1750. Unfortunately, 
Cheny did not record the breeding of this mare and we have no 
other entry on that point, for she is not in Pick or GSB; but 
on the turf we pick her up again in the Maryland record of 
‘Capt. Butler’s Creeping Kate’ racing at Annapolis in May 
1752 with Tasker’s *Selima; and she was probably also ‘Col. 
Thornton’s gr. m.’ placed third to Tasker’s *Selima and Byrd’s 
*Trial at the famous intercolonial match in Gloucester in De- 
cember 1752. The warrant for these identifications, in ad- 
dition to the dates and the coat, is the traditional reputation of 
the mare here in question as a racer, which was recorded long 
afterwards in Kentucky in the testimony which also bears wit- 
ness to her mating with *Janus, viz: 


[1788, April 12 & 19, Kentucky Gazette] 

Red Bird, a powerful high blooded horse, will stand this season at 
the subscriber’s house in Lexington [Kentucky]. He was got by [Bay- 
lor’s) Fearnought, an imported horse: his dam was a Janus called Slow 
and Sure: his grandam was Creeping Kate so well known on the con- 
tinent for her swiftness and high blood. 

John McNair. 


There is evidence that after *Creeping Kate’s racing days 
were over and she was retired to the stud she became the 
property of William Dandridge of Hanover, a brother-in-law 
of both her importers, whose name is best remembered by 
horsemen in relation to Dandridge’s Fearnought (ch. c. 1768?, 
by *Fearnought out Byrd’s *Calista) which raced in the col- 
ours of Gen. Alexander Spotswood, 1774, and was advertised 
by William Dandridge in 1779. That evidence is as follows: 
In 1789 there was on the turf in Virginia a mare Rosetta, by 
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Syme’s Wildair. Unknown to the Stud Book, and to be dis- 
tinguished from her contemporary, Broadnax’s Rosetta (by 
*Centinel out the family of Evans’ *Sylva, Bruce, ii, 258; 
ATR, i, 371), who raced at Charleston, 1790-1793, in the 
colours of William Washington (Irving, Part iv, pp. 12-15), 
she is revealed by the following advertisement to have been 
the property of Francis Dandridge (son of William named 
above), viz: 


(1789, March 11, Virginia Independent Chronicle, Richmond] 

[Syme’s] Wildair ... ‘is the sire of Mr. Francis Dandridge’s mare 
[Rosetta] that is supposed by gentlemen of the turf to be the best nag 
that has yet appeared.’ 

Newcastle [Hanover Co.] Nicholas Syme 

March 8, 1789. [son of John]. 


That the dam of this Rosetta was a Creeping Kate by Fear- 
nought, whose dam was in turn a daughter of *Creeping Kate 
by *Jolly Roger, appears from the following testimony, viz: 


[1800, March 26, The Times, Alexandria] 

Meteor, b. c. 1795, stands at Mr. [Washington John] Washington’s 
near Centerville in Prince William. He was got by Norval, son of 
*Shark (See Bruce, ii, 453): ‘his dam Creeping Kate by Fearnought: 
*Jolly Roger: Col. Dandridge’s imported mare, grandam of the noted 
Rosetta.’ 

Andrew Balmain. 


We may therefore construct a tentative stud record for Dan- 
dridge’s *Creeping Kate, as follows: 


71758, f. by *Jolly Roger 
(She was bred to *Whittington to produce the dam of Page’s 
Goldfinder ; and to *Fearnought to produce the Creeping Kate 
which was the dam of Meteor]. 

71760, £. Slow-and-Sure by *Janus 
[She was bred to *Fearnought to produce McNair’s Red 
Bird]. 

21761, br. c. Flagatruce by Baylor’s *Sober John 
Irving’s History of the Turf in S. C. has a note (p. 38) of 
the appearance of this Virginia horse in S. C., where he 
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‘run well before 1767’. This was apparently Bruce’s: source 
(i, 151). _Irving’s source was the following stud advertise- 
ment: 

[1767, March 10, S. C. Gazette & Country Journal; & cf. Irving, p. 38] 

The fine horse Flagatruce will cover this season at the plantation of 
Mr. Peter Sinkler in St. Stephen’s parish at 25 pounds each mare and 
a dollar to the groom. ... 

Flagatruce is 16 hands and a half high, of a fine mahogany brown 
color:-got by [Baylor’s*] Sober John: his dam was Creeping Kate. 
Both their pedigrees so well known and they so truly famed for their 
performances that nothing more need be said. And for a better proof of 
his blood and ability the gentleman who brought him into the province 
[of South Carolina] will run him a single match against any horse, mare 
or gelding now in the Province for 500 pounds. . . . 

Richard Richardson. 

(vii) Byrd’s *Calista: There are many Virginia pedi- 
grees ending in a taproot with this name, which, on the most 
casual analysis, develop disturbing inconsistencies. When it 
appears too, as it does appear, that the official stud book record 
of that taproot is an invention ‘out of whole cloth’, one’s con- 
fidence in the entire series of ‘Calista’ pedigrees is shaken. 
Fortunately, such pessimism is not justified. 

In response to several calls for the identification of ‘Byrd’s 
*Calista’, Skinner published in 1833 (ATR, iv, 548) an anony- 
mous note which, in an ingenious effort to find an English 
Calista to fit the Virginia pedigrees, without qualification iden- 
tified her as Grisewood’s b. f. 1765 by Forester out of a Crab 
mare (GSB, i, 68). This filly appears in the Racing Calendar 
for 1770 running at Peterborough as ‘Mr. Pigot’s b. m. Calista 
5 yrs.’; and it was the interpretation of that record as Peters- 
burg, by the printer of the note of 1833, which gave colour to 
Skinner’s identification and lead even B. O. Tayloe (ATR, vi, 
56) into unhappy blunder. Although there was no evidence 
to bear out this identification, the authority of B. O. Tayloe 
was accepted by Wallace (I, p. 470) and Bruce (i, 73) and 
both entered ‘Byrd’s *Calista’ as the Forester filly of 1765. 

An analysis of such evidence as there is indicates that the 
name ‘“Byrd’s *Calista’, as used in the traditional pedigrees, 
represents two mares of the same name: the elder, Virginia 
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bred, by *Dabster and tracing to a taproot in a mare unknown 
to the Stud Books (Secretary Carter’s *Black Joke), was the 
Calista which is recited in the pedigree of Esme Smock’s Treas- 
urer, gr. c. 1805, by *Diomed (ATR, v, 108) ; and the younger 
got in England but foaled and named in Virginia, was the 
Calista with which we have here to deal, for she was mated with 
*Janus. 


There is a chain of evidence which proves that in 1757 
William Byrd III had in his Virginia stud two English mares 
named, respectively, Portland (or ‘daughter of Portland’) and 
Rosanna. The dates indicate that they were imported about 
1752, but there is no clue to the breeding or provenience of 
either: they are not to be found in the Racing Calendar, Pick 
or GSB; and neither was entered by Cottom, Edgar, Wallace 
or Bruce. The further evidence for these mares is that they 
were both imported in foal; that both threw filly foals after 
their arrival in Virginia; and that those foals thenceforth were 
known as Byrd’s *Calista (‘out of the daughter of Portland, 
who was got by Clumsy in England’) and *Pocahontas (out 
of *Rosanna). The evidence for this *Pocahontas and her 
dam may be found in widely scattered pedigrees; e. g., that 
of the Virginia bred horse known as Chesley’s Union, b. c. 
1772, by Thornton’s Shakespeare (Bruce, ii, 528) which stood 
successively in Maryland, New York and Kentucky. That 
for *Calista and her dam, and for the mating with *Janus in 
1771, is as follows: 


(1757, September 21, Mrs. William Byrd II to her son William Byrd 
III, VM, xxxvii, 245] 
Molly ... sent you a letter lately giving an account of your two 
fine colts that’s come from your English mares. 


[1765, April 25, Pennsylvania Gazette] 

Young Valiant [b. c., 1759], ‘the best horse on the turf that ever 
appeared in Virginia’ to cover at Coryells Ferry, Bucks County, Penn- 
sylvania. He is by Col. Byrd's *Valiant... his ‘dam was got by 
[Byrd’s*] Prentice’s Tryal.. out of the daughter of Portland, who 
was got by Clumsy (sic) in England’. 
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[1767, Randolph’s Register E, from a lost file of Rind’s VG] 

To be sold, several well bred mares and colts [including] the ch. h. 
Hero,® rising 5 years old [i. e., foaled 1762] by Traveller: Valiant: 
Trial: Portland: Pompey. . . 

(John Tayloe IT} 


(1777, March 28, VG] 

Mercury, a beautiful sorrel horse 5 years old this spring [i. e., foaled 
1772, the only certain date for the dam], in high perfection stands at 
the plantation of the late Col. Frank Eppes in Dinwiddie the ensuing 
season to cover mares at 31 the season... . 

Mercury was got by Old Janus out of Col. Byrd’s imported mare 
Calista. 


{1804, Tayloe stud papers, ATR, iii, 11, 256] 

Peacemaker, b. c. 1800 [bred by Mr. Hubbard of Lunenburg, pur- 
chased by John Hoomes and by him sold 1804 to John Tayloe II 
when this pedigree was formulated], was got by [Hoomes’] *Diomed: 
his dam Poll [Bruce, ii, 201], by a Young Black-and-all-Black colt 
out of a Mercury mare [See Hoomes’ Nancy, Bruce, ii, 130]... . 

[Eppes’] Mercury [ch. c. 1772], bred by Col. William Byrd, was got 
by Janus out of Calista imported or got in England and foaled in Vir- 
ginia, 


Bruce’s record (i, 73) of the produce of *Calista is in nearly, 
but not quite, as great confusion as his pedigree. He neglects 
the Tryal mare (dam of Y. Valiant noted above), and gives 
a wrong date for Eppes’ Mercury; but there are contemporary 
testimonies to support the credit to *Calista of Nelson’s Valiant 
mare (entered by Bruce, following a blunder by Edgar, as 
‘by Vampier’) which was the dam of Lewis Burwell’s Eclipse 
(q. v. post among the Fearnoughts) and from whom descended 
Tayloe’s Grey Diomed; and also the Fearnought colts known 
as Bland’s Victorious and Dandridge’s Fearnought. 

Bruce also credits *Calista with a ‘Traveller (Burwell’s) 
by Morton’s *Traveller’, an attribution which is here imme- 


9 Tayloe’s Hero won the 100 1. sweepstakes at Williamsburg, October 
1766, beating Byrd’s Valiant-Trial and Lee’s Mark Anthony; and the 
next month ran third in the race at Chestertown, Maryland, when Gal- 
loway’s Selim beat Tayloe’s Yorick. He is the colt erroneously de- 
scribed by Edgar as imported and identified. from Heber 1762, as the 
Duke of Bridgewater’s Hero, b. c. 1757, by Blank: whence Bruce, i, 26. 
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diately in point; for, as we read the apparently contradictory, 
but on analysis reconcilable, evidence, this entry represents a 
filly foal got by Janus upon *Calista, which in turn was dam 
of Burwell’s Traveller by Morton’s *Traveller. 

This Traveller was included before 1776 in the stud of Lewis 
Burwell (1738-1779) of ‘Carter’s Creek’ in Gloucester, and 
the contemporary, or nearly contemporary, evidence for him is 
as follows: 


[1776, May 10, VG; followed by Advocate in Annals, and Cottom, 1830; 
but not by Bruce, who elected to follow Edgar’s acceptance of 
Wade Hampton’s certificate of 1795, infra.] 

Traveller, a fine bay 15 hands high [age not stated], got by Morton’s 
Old Traveller [and] lately purchased of Col. Lewis Burwell of Glou- 
cester, stands at Charles City and will cover mares at... 40 s. the 
season, 

Traveller’s dam was got by Old Janus out of an imported mare. 

John Edloe. 


(1777, March 28, VG; followed by Advocate in AF, x, 142; Cottom, 
1830; Edgar and Bruce, ii, 523; the last accepting Edgar’s mis- 
print of the date and neglecting this, as he had the previous, con- 
temporary testimony for Burwell’s Traveller] 

Traveller [b. c. 1772, 16 hands] stands at Williamsburg. 

He was got by Col. Lewis Burwell’s horse which was got by Old 
Traveller out of a full blooded Janus mare; and her dam was an im- 
ported mare. 

James Southall. 


(1795, ATR, iii, 320] 

I do hereby certify that the [bay] horse Paragon was bred by me 
and was foaled in April, 1788, and sold at two years old to Col. Fen- 
wick for 400 guineas. He was got by Old Flimnap: his dam [Hampton’s 
Young] Camilla [Bruce, i, 274] by Col. Lewis Burwell’s Traveller out 
of his famous mare Camilla, who was got by Old Fearnought: out of a 
capital running mare imported [sic] by Col. Byrd called Calista [but 
N. B. that John Page of Rosewell said in his advertisement of 1779 
of a son of this Camilla that her dam was by *Dabster, i, e., he identi- 
fied Camilia’s dam as the Virginia bred Calista I.}. 

Burwell’s Traveller was got by Morton’s Traveller, supposed to be 
the best horse ever imported into Virginia: out of Col. Byrd’s [im- 
ported] Calista [II]. 

Charleston, S. C., February 17, 1795. Wade Hampton. 
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It will be noted that Advocate and Cottom discreetly fol- 
lowed the contemporary Virginia advertisements, including 
the Janus cross and leaving the taproot anonymous; that Edgar 
on the other hand, adopting the Wade Hampton certificate of 
1795, eliminated the Janus cross and identified the taproot 
as *Calista. 

In the next generation of equine genealogists both Wallace 
and Bruce elected to follow Edgar and pushed home the logic 
of the Hampton certificate, despite the impeachment of its 
authority by the testimony of Governor John Page, nearer to 
the source in time and space, and equal in personal respecta- 
bility; and so Janus lacks official credit for a cross upon the 
widely diffused and still honoured Burwell stock. 

It would seem that this credit may now safely be restored to 
Janus. A revaluation of the evidence brings us back to the 
contemporary advertisements; and we find their testimony 
enforced by the fact (apparently unknown to Wallace and 
Bruce) that the turf notes in the Virginia Gazette of his time 
also speak for Lewis Burwell as an early amateur of Janus 
blood: in 1768 he raced an unidentified colt named Janus. 

The conflicting evidence as to Burwell’s Traveller might be 
reconciled by the assumption that the omission of the Janus 
cross in the certificate of 1795 was merely an accident of tran- 
scription. Horsemen quite as eminent as Wade Hampton, like 
the ‘Jewish genealogists’ cited by Randolph, have dropped a 
generation out of a pedigree. 


(viii) Harris’ Poll Flaxen: There is an anecdote of a 
Virginia horseman included on occasion in a spiritualistic se- 
ance, who took advantage of his opportunity to invoke the 
ghost of an eighteenth century kinsman, Ralph Wormeley III 
(1715-1790) of ‘Rosegill’, and to ask for an authenticated list 
of the produce of his *Mary Grey. ’Tis pity that static (or 
whatever it is that limits understanding in such cases) pre- 
vented the answer from coming through. 

Wormeley’s *Mary Grey (by the Bolton Starling out of 
Crofts’ chestnut mare) was apparently imported into Vir- 
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ginia before 1750: certainly she came early enough to be mated 
with Secretary Carter’s *Dabster before her importer acquired 
*Jolly Roger and she began to teem with the string of seven 
filly foals by that horse (of which Randolph preserved, in his 
Register E, the tradition received by him from Nathaniel Ma- 
con) which are at the taproots of so many American pedi- 
grees. It will be recalled that it was those taproots which 
stirred Wallace to a characteristic outburst at the expense of 
early nineteenth century breeders. 


‘They argued’, he said (II, p. 96), ‘how could an American horse 
beat an English horse unless he had English blood and plenty of it. 
Hence no time was lost in investing him with a first class pedigree. 
This was a little onerous on the few [ante-revolutionary] imported 
mares that were known and named, as in the case of imported Mary 
Grey. She had to produce eleven [a rhetorical exaggeration derived 
from ATR, xi, 100] filly foals by imp. Jolly Roger in order to accom- 
modate her numerous progeny, as alleged.’ 


It would be a gratification to be able to prove that this was 
wanton libel, or at least to substitute more fact for the 
abundant romance in the traditional roster of the produce of 
Wormeley’s mare; but alas! the proof is not yet forthcoming. 

Bruce’s entry (i, 106) for *Mary Grey, while rash in its 
acceptance of an anonymous unauthenticated and historically 
imaginative statement of her breeding (published by Skinner 
in 1833, with the similarly ‘constructed’ Calista pedigree, ATR, 
iv, 548), was unnecessarily wary in listing her produce. It 
failed to credit *Mary Grey specifically with Willie Jones’ 
Lucy Pride and Marsh mare which seem to have just claims 
to be called her daughters; but it does credit her with the filly 
here immediately in question; for, as it happens, the evidence 
for Poll Flaxen is cumulative and indisputable. 

Poll Flaxen was bred by Ralph Wormeley, had a career on 
the turf which left her a reputation as a running mare, and 
eventually passed into the stud of John Harris (1740-1800) of 
Powhatan, a representative of a long established James river 
planter family, which, intermarrying with their neighbours 
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the Turpins, persistently maintained with them a sporting tra- 
dition. 

That this transfer was made about the time (1769) that 
*Janus stood at John Harris’ stable appears from the fact 
that in 1770, 1772 and 1773 Poll Flaxen produced foals by 
*Janus; and only after Janus had retired to the Roanoke was 
she mated with other horses, then in her owner’s possession 
(viz: Harris’ Eclipse, g. v. post among the Fearnoughts ; and 
Delancey’s *Lath, which Francis Goode brought from New 
York to Virginia and advertised to stand on James River 1779- 
81) to produce her late colts, Goode’s Brimmer, b. c. 1777, and 
Turpin’s Mogul, b. c. 1781. 

The contemporary evidence for Poll Flaxen’s three Janus 
foals (a colt and two fillies) is as follows: 


(1778, May 8, VG] 
Camden [ch. c. 1772] was got by Old Janus upon the noted running 
mare Poll Flaxen: she was bred by Mr. Ralph Wormeley of Middlesex. 
John Thornton [of Hanover]. 


(1779, April 7, New Jersey Gazette; & cf. Daniel Gaines’ Virginia ad- 
vertisement 1782 of Asahel, b. c. 1778, by Harris’ Eclipse out of 
the Janus mare which was dam of Fleetwood] 

Fleetwood [ch. c. 1776] was got by Janus: his dam by Janus: his 
grandam was the noted mare Poll Flaxen: she was got by Jolly Roger 
out of the high blooded imp. mare Mary Grey. 

Thomas Turpin [of Powhatan]. 

I do hereby certify the above pedigree to be genuine. 

Virginia, October 1, 1778. John Harris [of Powhatan]. 


[1780, Edgar, p. 360, 361; Bruce, ii, 145, 148, confuses this Nettle with 
Delancey’s *Nettle by Snap, which raced 1771-73] 

Nettle by [Perkins'] *Granby [a son of the Belsize Arabian who 
after a career in Philadelphia and New York was sent to Virginia with 
*Lath, and was advertised to stand at John Harris’ in Powhatan, 1779}: 
Nell Gwynn by *Janus: Poll Flaxen by *Jolly Roger: *Mary Grey. 

Virginia, 1780, Horatio Turpin. 

Scott co., Kentucky. J. K. D. 


(ix) T. M. Randolph's Y. Kitty Fisher: Old fashioned 
people are still to be found in Virginia who believe that Carter 
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Braxton (1736-1797) did more for his country in 1759, when 
he imported Lord Granby’s Cade filly, than he did in 1776, 
when he signed the Declaration of Independence. Certainly 
*Kitty Fisher, mated with Wormeley’s *Jolly Roger, Baylor’s 
*Fearnought, Syme’s *Vampire, Nelson’s Lonsdale and per- 
haps others, proved herself as a brood mare to be in the select 
class of her ‘aunt’ *Selima, and so left an enduring name 
among American blood stock. Bruce (i, 97), generously but 
uncritically, credited her with a longer roster of produce than 
is consistent with the proven dates of her descendants; a 
confusion apparently due to the fact that her four daughters, 
who found their several ways into the studs of Thomas Mann 
Randolph of Tuckahoe, Thomas Chamberlayne of New Kent, 
William Fitzhugh of Chatham, and Warner Lewis of Glou- 
cester, all bore her name. Our present concern is with the 
eldest of these daughters by *Jolly Roger. 

Thomas Mann Randolph (1741-1794), the head, in the 
fourth generation, of the Tuckahoe house of Randolph, appears 
on the turf record only once, in 1768; but for twenty years be- 
fore and during the Revolution he maintained a small stud of 
the best Virginia blood; the evidence of their quality being 
that he stood for their benefit at different times Lightfoot’s Old 
Partner and Presley Thornton’s Shakespeare. One of his 
foundation mares was the Y. Kitty Fisher here in question. 
She is best known by her production in 1776 of that notable 
colt Syme’s Wildair (q. v. post among the Fearnoughts) ; but 
previously, while Janus was standing near Tuckahoe, at John 
Harris’ she was mated with him at least once, producing a 
filly foal which had the misfortune not to meet the eye of 
Bruce. 

Bruce’s entry (i, 562) for Randolph’s Y. Kitty Fisher is, 
indeed, in contrast with that for her dam, distressingly in- 
complete. In relation to the present study it does not record 
any mating at all with Janus; nevertheless, the following nearly 
contemporary evidence has survived to testify for the oppor- 
tunity which Janus had to mingle his blood with this one 
among others of the best mares in Virginia of his time, viz: 
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[1803, February 18, Kentucky Gazette] 

Flimnap, bi. c. 1798, bred by Anthony Thornton of Virginia, stands 
in the county of Bourbon, Kentucky. 

‘He was got by the celebrated running horse [{Thornton’s}] Whistle- 
jacket: his dam by [Nelson’s] Aide-de-Camp: his grandam by Dan- 
dridge’s Fearnought: his great grandam by Old Janus: out of the dam 
of Col. Syme’s Old Wildair [by Jolly Roger: Braxton’s *Kitty Fisher].’ 

Morris Langhorne. 


(x) Baylor's Fearnought—Jolly Roger mare: That John 
Baylor of Caroline, the importer of Sober John, Shock and 
Fearnought, bred also to *Jolly Roger we have his own state- 
ment in the letter which records several precious historical 
identifications, viz: 


[1761, August 2, John Baylor to Thomas Hales] 

Five years past I imported a very fine mare [i. e., *Jenny Dismal] 
by Old Dismal out of a daughter of Lord Godolphin’s Whitefoot. She 
has brought me two very fine colts by Sober John and a filly by Old 
Jolly Roger (the Duke of Kingston’s, he ran well in 1749). 


That Baylor had previously bred to Whittington and put 
the resulting filly also to Jolly Roger, and her filly in turn to 
Fearnought, there is the following evidence: 


(1776, March 15, VG} 

Macaroni [(b. h., no foaling date], bred by Col. John Baylor of Caro- 
line, got by Old Fearnought: his dam by Jolly Roger: his grandam by 
Whittington: his great grandam by Shock. 

William Beckham of Albemarle. 


These testimonies may be the background for two significant 
Janus foals whose stud book records are in confusion, viz: 


1. [Edgar, p. 337; Wallace, p. 646; Bruce, ii, 89; but cf. N. Macon 
in Randolph’s Register EJ 
Miss Alsop, ch. £. 1772, bred [i. e., owned] by Thomas Feild of 
Mecklenburg, and [later] owned by John Goode, Sr., of Mecklenburg. 
Got by Old Janus: *Fearnought: *Jolly Roger: *Shock: *Sober 
John (sic). 


Edgar adds a note that ‘Miss Alsop was an excellent racer 
and was purchased of Mr. Feild by Mr. Goode at an enor- 
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mous price’; which seems to identify her as the mare of this 
name which won several races on the Rappahannock in 1774 
in the colours of Moore Fauntleroy. 


2. [Edgar, p. 271; Wallace, p. 206; Bruce, i, 562, 771; ii, 130] 
Baylor's Janus, foaled in 1770 [stc, but this may well be one of 
Edgar’s notorious misprints, intended for 1776]. 
Got by Old Janus: [Tarry’s Nancy by] *Jolly Roger: *Mary Grey. 
Virginia, 1825. John Baylor [Jr.]. 


It will be noted that Bruce followed Edgar in his attribution 
of this colt to Tarry’s Nancy [who may have produced a Janus 
colt] ; but elsewhere deemed it discreet to identify his dam 
(without altering her breeding) s. v. ‘Jolly Roger mare, owned 
by John Baylor, Esq., of Virginia.’ 

The contemporary advertisements vary this identification ma- 
terially, viz: 


[1783, April 9, Jersey Gazette] 

Young Janus stands at Robert Lansing’s, Coryell’s Ferry [of Dela- 
ware River] in Pennsylvania. He is a full blooded horse from Har- 
ford [county] Maryland, red sorrel, seven years old [i. e., foaled 1776], 
15.1 hands high; and as swift as any on the continent for one quarter 
mile or 600 yards. 

He was got by Old Janus: his dam by Fearnought: out of an im- 
ported mare (sic). 

[no signature]. 


(1785, April 2, VG or Am. Advertiser] 

Janus will cover mares this season at Newmarket [in Caroline] at 
four pounds... 

Newmarket, March 17, 1785. John Baylor [Jr.}. 


{1786, April 5, VG or Am. Advertiser] 
Janus stands at Newmarket, Caroline county, and will cover mares 
at three pounds the season. 
John Baylor [Jr.]. 


There is no primary evidence to relate this advertisement of 
1783 with those of 1785-86 except the dates, and the dubious 
testimony of the pedigree (Edgar, p. 390; Bruce, ii, 465) of 
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a ‘Southside colt, Gray’s Pegasus, b. c. 1781, ‘by Baylor’s 
Young Janus: Fearnought’. On the other hand the argument 
from geography might be invoked against such an identification. 
But there is the consideration that George Baylor (1752-1784, 
brother to John, Jr.) was sometime A. D. C. to General Wash- 
ington and later colonel of Virginia dragoons in the Conti- 
nental army. He may therefore have had this Janus in New 
Jersey for use as a charger, whence the colt may have found 
his way after the war to stand on the Delaware, eventually 
to be sent back to Virginia. 

This is mere conjecture; but when it is noted that the dam 
attributed to Young Janus was a Fearnought mare, as was 
that attributed, by the Stud Books, to Miss Alsop, it may well 
be that Miss Alsop and Baylor’s Janus were brother and sister, 
both out of Baylor’s Fearnought—Jolly Roger mare; and that 
Edgar’s identification of Baylor’s Janus was a confusion with 
a Southside Janus foal derived from a mare of the Mary Grey 
stock. Randolph must have been interested in Baylor’s Janus. 
Although no note on him is found among the Roanoke stud 
papers, the date (1825) of Edgar’s certificate suggests that 
Edgar derive his information from Randolph. 


(xi) Meade’s Brandon: This Aristotle mare was bred, 
about 1765, by Benjamin Harrison (1743-1807) of Brandon; 
who, during and immediately after the Revolution, carried on 
the breeding tradition not only of his father, but, more im- 
mediately, of his father-in-law, William Byrd III. Unfor- 
tunately, however, the Brandon (like the Westover) stud 
papers disappeared before the critical study of equine pedi- 
gtees began; and in consequence, for all that this mare was 
distinguished by her progeny, the tradition of her breeding 
reached the earliest stud book makers in confusion. 

On the surviving record Advocate was the first of the pedi- 
gree critics to enter this mare. His notes on Janus in the 
Annals (1826) rehearse Celer as a ‘best son’; and after stating 
that he was ‘bred by Mr. Meade of Virginia, and foaled 1774 
(sic)’, went on to remark that 
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‘as the pedigree on his dam’s side is not generally known, I will 
here give it. The dam of Celer was got by the imported horse Aris- 
totle’; 


adding the breeding of Aristotle, but nothing at all about 
Brandon’s dam. That this reticence was due to lack of confi- 
dence in records he had collected appears from Advocate’s 
later entries, s. v. Celer’s uterine brothers Clodius and Fitz- 
partner( AF, x, 151, 159, Nos. 93 & 106) wherein their dam is 
described as by Aristotle, but in one case out of an imported 
mare and in the other out of a Whittington mare. 

In this situation Ogle Tayloe produced from his father’s 
stud papers and Skinner published the following undated mem- 
orandum, which had been formulated by Randolph for John 
Tayloe III, viz: 

[ATR, i, 70, from Tayloe stud papers] 

‘Brandon & her produce: Bred by B. Harrison, Esq.; was got by 

the imported horse Aristotle &c (See Celer’s pedigree). 


Pilgrim by Fearnought, foaled 1774 
Celer by Janus, foaled 1776 
Clodius by Janus, foaled 1778 
Buckskin by Mark Anthony, foaled 1779 
Tippoo Saib by Lath, foaled 1780 
Chevalier by Celer, foaled 1782 
Quicksilver by Mercury, foaled 1783 
Fitz-Partner by Partner, foaled 1784 


These horses sold from 12 to £14000 [i. e., Virginia currency at 6 
shillings to the pound]. 

The mare was carried off by a contagious distemper which destroyed 
almost all the horses in the neighborhood.’ 


If Randolph furnished with this a Celer pedigree, the note 
was lost; and, as it happens, this material appears nowhere 
among Randolph’s surviving stud papers. The uncertainty 
as to Brandon’s breeding therefore persisted, as appears in 
the pedigrees of her sons entered by Cottom and Edgar. This 
was due to the fact that most of the contemporary adver- 
tisements for Brandon’s sons, on which those authorities re- 
lied, had been content to reflect the reputation of Celer. Thus 
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Clodius was described (1782) as ‘out of the dam of Celer’; 
Tippoo Saib (1789) as ‘out of Col. Meade’s old mare, dam 
of the noted horses Pilgrim, Celer, Clodius and Buckskin’; 
and the earliest advertisement (1790) of Fitzpartner identified 
his dam as ‘the dam of Celer and Pilgrim’. Fortunately, how- 
ever, there have come down to us intact two contemporary 
testimonies which serve to clear up this uncertainty, viz: 


[1778, May 8, VG] 

Pilgrim, a beautiful black, with a small star on his forehead, 4 years 
old fi. e., foaled 1774], upwards of 1514 hands high, stout, strong and 
well proportioned, stands at my stable, and will cover mares at 8 dollars 
the leap, 16 I. the season. 

Pilgrim was got by Old Fearnought: his dam by Aristotle: his gran- 
dam by Whittington: his great grandam by Jolly Roger: his great-great 
grandam by the imported horse Bow, the property of Secretary Carter: 
his great-great-great grandam was the noted running mare Jenny Morris, 
the property of Col. John Bolling, and got by the above Bow: his great- 
great-great-great grandam was a very high bred imported mare, the 
property of the late Col. Eppes. : 

Amelia County, February 27, 1778. Henry Anderson. 


(1801, January 6, Virginia Argus] 

The noted horse Old Fits-Partner [first advertised in 1790 as then 
6 years old; i. e., foaled 1784], a beautiful bay, sixteen hands and a 
quarter high, of great activity and highly formed [was] got by the 
noted horse (Lightfoot’s}] Old Partner... . 

Fitz-Partner was bred by Gen. [Everard] Meade of Amelia. His 
dam was got by the imported horse Aristotle: gran-dam by the noted 
horse Whittington: great grandam by Jolly Roger: his great great 
grandam a Double Beaux: out of an imported mare, the property of 
Col. Francis Eppes. Fitz-Partner’s dam was likewise the dam of the 
well known horses Old Celer, Pilgrim, Tippoo Saib and Clodius, which 
are all ranked among the first covering horses now in being. ... 

The above horse will stand the entire season at my stable in Char- 
lotte county, on Staunton river, five miles below Cole’s ferry... . 

December 16, 1800. Edward Jordan. 


These certificates are particularly interesting because they 
belong to the small group of testimonies which take us back 
among the earliest English ‘bred’ horses in Virginia, the con- 
temporaries of Gist’s *Bulle Rock, Gower’s Whitefoot-mare, 
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and Clarke’s *Godolphin-mare. The identity of Brandon’s 
taproot (Eppes *mare) is probably lost even beyond conjec- 
ture; but this testimony introduces us also into the stud of 
Secretary John Carter (1698-1742) of ‘Shirley’, where we have 
more to build upon. From similar evidence in other pedigrees 
it appears that the Carter stud contained from time to time be- 
fore 1742 at least five imported stallions (Slyboots, Pompey, 
Leadenheels, Beau and Dabster) and at least one imported 
‘running mare’, Black Joke. Although we know little of the 
first four horses on this list except their names and that they 
were ‘imported’, Dabster, who survived his importer, is an 
established historical character and, like the mare, may be 
identified in Cheny; and so, considering Secretary Carter’s 
English education and ability to get himself the best of what 
he wanted, there is no reasonable ground for doubt that they 
all came of approved contemporary English racing stock. We 
can only wish we knew more about them. 

As to Carter’s *Beau, who here appears, in Pilgrim’s pedi- 
gree, in specific relation to the Brandon stud, one is tempted, 
by a shred of evidence surviving elsewhere, into conjecture. 
The Maryland Gazette of May 8, 1751, reports a race at An- 
napolis between ‘Mr. Ignatius Digges’ bay horse Vendome, and 
Mr. Harrison’s grey horse Beau’. It may well be that the 
‘Mr. Harrison’ here in question was Nathaniel Harrison of 
Brandon, and his ‘grey horse Beau’ a son of Secretary Carter’s 
*Beau. 

Of Brandon’s two Janus colts, the testimonies are as follows: 

Meade’s Celer: The earliest direct testimony for this colt 
and the only available description of him (his coat is nowhere 
recorded) is a note (ATR, iii, 273) by Allen Jones Davie 
(the owner of Sir Archy) from which it appears that Celer 
began his career in the stud in North Carolina, viz: 


Celer, son of Janus out of an Aristotle mare. He has been usually 
considered as the best son of Janus. He was of good size and hand- 
some; and, what was unusual with that stock, had a fine head and 
neck. He stood many seasons at Col. Charles Eaton’s in Granville, 
N.C. 
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When Celer is picked up in extant advertisements (in Vir- 
ginia 1785, 1795, 1796, 1797 & in North Carolina 1800, 1801) 
he appears as the property of a Virginian, John Ogilby of 
Amelia. These advertisements are reticent of categorical facts 
other than dates; but one (that of 1795) is interesting in our 
present enquiry, for it reveals Celer ‘in Charlotte county (about 
five miles below the Court House on Little Roanoak)’; and 
will otherwise serve as an example of the others and of the 
contemporary claims made for the Celer stock, viz: 


[1795, April 23, VG & Richmond and Manchester Advertiser] 

The noted full bred horse, Old Celer, the property of Maj. John 
Ogilby, of Amelia, will stand at my house, this season, in Charlotte 
county (about five miles below the Courthouse, on Little Roanoak) in 
high perfection; and will be discharged by the payment of eight dol- 
lars, within the season ... One shilling and six pence to the groom. 

Celer being so well known renders it unnecessary to say anything 
with respect to his pedigree, or his being one of the surest and best 
foal getters on the continent; as it is acknowledged by a large majority 
that his colts in general are equal if not superior to any in form, 
spirit, and activity. ... 

N. B. I have a letter in my possession from Mr. Benjamin John- 
ston, of Orange, which informs me he had five colts from his old mare 
by Celer, the first three sold for £730 and the other two not inferior; 
one of which died, the other is a mare now in his possession. 

March 9, 1795. Henry Lester. 


It was on this Little Roanoke creek of Staunton river that 
Randolph’s inherited lands lay; where in 1810 he established 
the residence from which he assumed the addition made to his 
name for the purpose of differentiation from other John Ran- 
dolphs. 


Meade’s Clodins: The sole surviving contemporary voucher 
for this colt is as follows: 


[1782, March 23, VG & Am. Advertiser; & cf. Advocate in AF, x, 151, 
No. 93] 
Clodius stands at my stable to cover mares the ensuing season... 
at 500 Ibs. inspected Petersburg tobo. ... Clodius is a good bay, near 
fifteen and a half hands high, finely formed, rising five years old [i. e., 
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foaled 1777, Randolph said 1778]: his sire the noted horse Janus out 
ot the dam of Celer. 
Brunswick, March 12, 1782. Andrew Meade. 


Despite this testimony, there has survived @ scandal that 
Janus was not the true sire of this Clodius. Appended to his 
entry (p. 156) for the colt Edgar has a note which, consider- 
ing its source, cannot be lightly dismissed, viz: 


The following account was taken from the MSS. of the late Theo- 
philus Feild, Esqr. [President of the Richmond Jockey Club] respecting 
the real sire of Clodius: 

‘He was for a long time assigned to Janus, but the fact is posi- 
tively asserted upon the most undoubted authority that Gen. [Everard] 
Meade [the owner of Brandon] was imposed upon and that Apollo was 
really his sire. He was considered to be a very fine stallion.’ 


These eleven arguments by way of attempted identification 
of some of the blood mares with which Janus was associated 
in the early years of his American career are no more than 
illustrations. They do not include all the scattered pedigree 
testimonies which point to English mares of the first or second 
generation, some described as ‘imported’, some by *Whit- 
tington, some by *Jolly Roger. 

No attempt is here made to identify more of these anony- 
mous mares because the records of them refuse to yield clues 
on which even an argument may be built. They serve today 
merely to indicate that our lack of information as to Janus 
during this period is not altogether due to neglect of him by 
the owners of the best mares of the time or otherwise to his 
inactivity in the stud. They are in that respect like the equally 
anonymous mares included in the extensive stud of John 
Willis, for which there are the following significant testi- 
monies : 


(1766, November 20, VG] 

To be sold at Gloucester court on Thursday the 4th of December, 
ten likely blooded nags, among which are three mares with foal by 
Janus [and] two by Partner; the most of {the rest of] them got by 
Janus. 

Mildred Willis, Executrix [of John Willis of Brunswick, deceased]. 
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(1768, August 11, VG] 

Items included in a sale by lottery for the benefit of the subscriber’s 
creditors, viz: a Janus mare with foal by [Byrd’s] Valiant: two fillies, 
respectively 3 and 2 years old, got by [Nelson’s] Whittington out of a 
Janus mare: a filly 2 years old got by [Robert Tyler’s] Driver [son of 
Tasker’s *Othello]. 

Thomas Boswell of Gloucester. 
[1771, September 17, VG] 

To be sold to the highest bidder on Thursday the 3d of October be- 

fore Mr. Wyld’s door in Blandford about twenty likely blooded horses. 


Augustine Willis [son of John]. 


ON THE ROANOKE: The extant advertisements for *Janus 
show that in 1772, when he was 26 years old, (cf. ATR, 
i, 437) he was withdrawn from Virginia and sent to stand 
on the lower waters of the Roanoke in Northampton and 
Halifax counties, North Carolina. This was then the char- 
acteristic quarter racing region of the southern colonies, as 
appears from the anecdotes and descriptions of that sport 
hereinbefore collected; and it may therefore be deduced that 
an already established reputation as a sire of swift quarter 
racers was the motive for Janus’ transfer from Virginia, 
where course racing was beginning to prevail. Certainly 
thenceforth, for the remainder of his life, the testimony 
of pedigrees is that Janus was crossed and recrossed upon 
‘country’ and Chickasaw mares until there could be boasts of 
pedigrees showing as many as four Janus crosses in as many 
generations. 

That very multiplication of crosses is perhaps a sufficient 
indication of the character of the mares to which Janus had 
access when he first stood on the Roanoke; but there is com- 
pelling proof to the same effect in the fact that only one Eng- 
lish mare can be found in the Janus pedigrees of this period 
(i. e., Hamilton’s imported mare, grandam of Bennehan’s 
Jolly Friar, ATR, v, 595) and her origin is left in doubt. It 
is apparent, therefore, that when Randolph animadverted upon 
the quality of the ladies of Janus’ harem he was referring to 
the latest period of his career. 
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Edgar is a mine of picturesque detail for the Janus stock 
on the Roanoke; and the following examples of his pedigrees 
and descriptions are, therefore, interesting at once for their 
illustration of the cult of the horse and, specifically to our 
present study, of the influence the traditions, from which they 
were drawn, must have had on Randolph’s youthful imagi- 
nation. 

Apart from the characteristic multiplication of Janus crosses, 
the similarity of the breeding of all these nags will be noted. 
They indicate either that many of this tribe of quarter racers 
derived from an original Jolly Roger mare (with a background 
of *Silvereye and Nathaniel Harrison’s *Monkey) brought to 
the Southside by John Willis; or else that successful Southside 
quarter racers were eventually given such an origin by folk 
tradition. 


(i) Bells Jupiter (Edgar, p. 282), b. c. 1766?, bred by 
James Bell of Sussex. Got by *Janus: *Janus: Mark An- 
thony: *Jolly Roger: *Monkey. 


Edgar had this breeding from a certificate of 1774 by Augustine 
Willis, who was represented to say that the colt was bred by his father; 
but an advertisement of 1775 (VG, March 25) by James Mason and 
John Rieves describes this Jupiter as a ‘noted Janus colt bred by Capt. 
James Bell of Sussex ... equal in swiftness to most horses on the 
continent’. He then stood in Sussex. 


(ii) Goode’s Babram (Edgar, p. 98), c., coat not recorded, 
1766, bred by John Goode, Sr., of Mecklenburg; got by *Jan- 
us: *Janus: *Jolly Roger: *Silver eye: *Monkey. 


‘Babram was one of the very best Quarter Racers in America of his 
day. In running a Quarter race with Old Jupiter over Lewis’s paths, 
for 500 1. Virginia currency, and when a very considerable distance 
ahead he fell down and broke his neck. 

‘He left some very superior racing stock behind him fe. g., Potter’s 
Bacchus]: his owner kept him alternately as a race and covering horse. 
He died at 20 years of age, and stood in Halifax Co. N. C., in 1781.’ 
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(iii) Bynum’s Big Filly (Edgar, p. 133), £., no date or coat 
recorded, bred by Turner Bynum of Northampton county, 
N. C.; got by *Janus: *Jolly Roger: *Silvereye: *Monkey. 


‘She proved not only a quarter racer but a good distance mare.’ 


(iv) Puckett’s Switch (Edgar, p. 487), ch. m. 14 h., no 
date recorded, bred by Shippey Allen Puckett of Virginia and 
North Carolina. Got by *Janus: *Janus: *Janus: *Jolly 
Roger: *Monkey. 


‘She won upwards of 10,000 1. Virginia currency and produced that 
capital racer Goode’s Old Twigg.’ : 


(v) Blue Boar (Edgar, p. 118), blue gr. c. 1774, bred by 
Willie Jones of Halifax, N. C. Got by *Janus: *Fearnought: 
*Jolly Roger: *Mary Grey. 


‘He was the fleetest horse of his day for quarter racing.’ 


(vi) Bandy Ball (Edgar, p. 101), ch. ¢. 1774, bred by 
Thomas Hunter, Edgecombe co, N. C. Got by *Janus: 
*Janus: Mark Anthony: *Silvereye: *Monkey. 


‘He won very large sums of money.’ 


(vii) Polly Williams (Edgar, p. 537), ‘red sorrel’ f., 1774, 
bred by Peter Williams of Dinwiddie. Got by Mark An- 
thony: *Janus: *Fearnought: *Jolly Roger: Wormeley’s 
*Mary Grey. 


‘The following account of Polly Williams’, says Edgar, ‘we have 
obtained from various sources, and from people of the strictest in- 
tegrity in every instance: 

‘A race had been made upon this mare, between old Mr. Davis and 
the late Mr. Henry Delony, of Mecklenburg Co., Va. for 500 1. Vir- 
ginia currency. Polly had distinguished herself by quarter racing so 
often, that finally no races whatever could be obtained against her. 
Old Mr. Davis kept her as a riding horse and lent her out to a relation. 
During the term of the loan she was parted with, (unknown to her 
proprietor,) to the aforesaid Mr. Delony, who, immediately after, 
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went over to old Mr. Davis’s house and challenged him for a race, 
saying he had a mare which could beat any mare he owned, or could 
be obtained in the United States, for 500 1. Virginia currency, play or 
pay. Mr. Davis immediately confirmed the bet. They both mounted 
their horses and went over to a neighbor’s house in order to draw the 
articles of agreement and to deposit the money. After these prelimi- 
naries were completed, the parties separated, Mr. Davis to send into 
Virginia for Polly Williams, and Mr. Delony to put her in order for 
the race. Old Mr. Davis, on arriving at the house of the person to 
whom he lent his mare was astonished at learning that his celebrated 
mare was traded away, and more particularly to the very man, whom, 
of all others, he was unwilling should own her, and more especially, 
as he was now quite certain he had lost both his mare and money. Mr. 
Delony, on the other hand, paid every attention to Polly, in order to 
prepare her for the race. But, most unfortunately for him indeed, the 
weather had been rainy and cloudy for several days, so that she could 
not be taken out of the stable, either for the purpose of exercising, 
or watering her. At length the atmosphere became serene once more, 
and between dusk and night she was led out to the spring in order to 
drink. During the time of declining her head to the water, a rifle ball 
was shot through it. This act was always supposed to have been done 
by a negro man of Mr. Davis’s by the name of ‘Ned’. Mr. Davis 
claimed the stakes and got them.’ 


(viii) Goode’s Twigg (Edgar, p. 508), b. h., 1778, bred 
by John Goode, Sr., of Mecklenburg. Got by Old *Janus: 
Pucket’s Switch by *Janus: *Janus: *Janus: *Jolly Roger: 
*Monkey. 


‘He was a Quarter of a mile race-horse, of the very first class’, says 
Edgar. ‘His speed was unknown to all his competitors, and whenever 
he was equally matched, he was universally successful. He won im- 
mense sums of money, and hogsheads of tobacco. We have heard his 
breeder at different times assert that he was the strongest and the 
swiftest horse in the universe, for three or four hundred yards, and that 
it was impossible for any horse in existence to beat him, unless he was 
made to carry heavy weights, or run a distance beyond one quarter of 
a mile. He rarely ever was beaten, unless from some of the foregoing 
causes. The only horses, in his prime of life, which generally attempted 
to contend with him, were Polly Williams and Paddy Whack [by Jolly 
Roger). He ran upwards of a dozen times with both the above horses, 
and never was beaten but once by each, owing entirely to the weight 
which he carried, which was generally 108 pounds. He beat Polly 
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Williams 8 times out of 9, for from 80,000 to 100,000 pounds of to- 
bacco. He also beat Paddy Whack eleven times out of twelve, for 
very large sums of money and tobacco. He was run against Paddy 
Whack, at Nicholson’s Quarter Race paths, in Mecklenburg County, 
in the state of Virginia, for 80,000 pounds of tobacco, when he beat 
him ten feet (with the greatest ease) in one quarter of a mile. He 
had already two or three different times beat him, for from 30,000 up 
to 50,000 pounds of tobacco. Another race was made in the year 1786, 
to be run at the same place, for 100,000 pounds of tobacco, Twigg 
carrying twenty pounds more than Paddy Whack, which was won 
by the latter, beating him only 18 inches.’ 


THE CELERS: The following notes are collected for identi- 
fication of the Celers mentioned in the text, viz: 


(i) Buford’s President: In his Janus advertisement of 
1832 Randolph recorded the last and fullest of his several 
certificates for the sire of Minikin, viz: 


President was got by Celer (best son of Janus); his dam [L. Har- 
diman’s Virginia, Bruce, ii, 393] by Mark Anthony (best son of Old 
Partner); his grand dam was Hardiman’s Bonny Lass, by Old Jolly 
Roger; out of Old Bonny Lass, an imported mare, which was a de- 
scendant of the Duke of Ancaster’s Bonny Lass, by Snip: Lath: Easby 
Snake: Grey Wilkes by Hautboy. 

[This statement reveals a judgment by Randolph that Booth’s *Bonny 
Lass was not a daughter of the Ancaster Bonny Lass, f. 1750, by Snip 
(GSB, i, 114, 41), as conjectured by the equine genealogists in Ran- 
dolph’s day; but considering the date (1757) assigned to the imported 
mare it would seem that Randolph might have been on stronger ground 
had he described Booth’s mare as a descendant of Sir William Rams- 
den’s Bonny Lass, b. f. 1723, by Bay Bolton, GSB, i, 77, 41.] 


No Virginia advertisement for this President has been found 
and there is no Virginia testimony to date him. The entries 
by Cottom 1830, Edgar, Wallace and Bruce (ii, 472) are all 
obviously derived from Randolph; but Wallace’s conjecture 
was shrewd that this colt was the President ‘taken out to Ten- 
nessee and run there with success’; for Anderson (pp. 52, 
280) has notes of Tennessee advertisements of 1807-1810 by 
Simeon Buford of his ‘President, ch. c. by Celer; dam by 
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Mark Anthony’, standing in the vicinity of Nashville; for 
whom the claim was made that he had beaten Jackson’s Trux- 
ton in both a four mile heat race and a quarter race.!® 

19, 1796, and ATR, ii, 311; v, 113. 


(ii) Johnson’s Celer: This Celer colt, approved by the 
pundits as a course racer in the colors of Marmaduke John- 
son of Warren county, N. C. (the father of W. R. Johnson 
of Chesterfield in Virginia, celebrated as the ‘Napoleon of the 
Turf’), is not entered by Cottom, Edgar or Bruce, nor is there 
any note of his breeding in AF or ATR. Wallace (I, p. 89) 
had a pedigree as by Meade’s Celer: Nelson’s Rockingham: 
Taliaferro’s Matchless: Wormeley’s *Jolly Roger; but did not 
cite his source. 


(iii) Green’s Celer mare (Bruce, i, 286), also approved as 
an exceptional course racer of the Janus stock, was described 
in an undated certificate (ATR, v, 164) by J. C. Green of 
Northampton county, N. C., as 


‘Ch. m. (no date) by Meade’s Celer: Partner: Apollo: *Valiant: 
*Janus: *Jolly Roger.’ 


A memoir (ATR, i, 583) recorded that she ‘won nine re- 
peating races when aged’; became a brood mare for Mr. 
Drummond of Brunswick; and ultimately passed into the stud 
of W. R. Johnson, who bred her to Sir Archy, 1811. 


10 The sire of Minikin must in any event be distinguished from Drury 
Jones’ contemporary President (by *Clockfast out of Haynes’ Old Poll 
by Fearnought, Bruce, ii, 201); which had a larger career on the turf, 
as rehearsed in an advertisement in Petersburg Intelligencer, February 
19, 1796, and ATR, ii, 311; v, 113. 


Lorp LonspaLe’s MoNnkKEY 
from the water color by Seymour. 
The only known portrait of an English horse imported into America before 1776. 


4. Nathaniel Harrison’s *Monkey: 


Lord Lonsdale’s Monkey is identified (GSB, i, 73; Bruce, 
i, 38) as a b. c. foaled 1725, by the Lonsdale Bay Arabian 
out of that Curwen Bay Barb mare whose dam was by the 
Byerley Turk; an example of that ‘suspiciously direct’ breed- 
ing to an oriental stock which seemed incredible to ‘Frank 
Forester’ in relation to American pedigrees. His turf career 
was rehearsed by Pick (i, 29) as follows: 


‘Monkey (a b. h. foaled 1725) was got by [the earl of Lonsdale’s] 
Bay Arabian; his dam by the Curwen Bay Barb; grandam by the By- 
erley Turk, out of an Arabian mare. 

‘At Newmarket in April, 1730, Monkey won a sweepstakes of 800 
gs, for four-year olds, 8st. 71b. each, four miles, beating the Duke of 
Bolton’s Fearnought, the Duke of Devonshire’s Polly, Sir Michael 
Newton’s Grasshopper, and the Duke of Somerset’s Greylegs; which 
horses were all in a high form. In 1731, he won the King’s Plate at 
York, beating Sir Nathaniel Curzon’s Brisk, Mr. Vavasour’s Mercury, 
and Mr. Benson’s Johnson. 

‘The above were the only. times of Monkey’s running.’ 


That this horse was sent to Virginia after he retired from 
the turf is now beyond debate. 


Having reference to the several Virginian and many North 
Carolina pedigrees which indicate a cross prior to 1750 of an 
imported Monkey, Advocate was the first to record, in 1828, 
an identification of that imported horse, derived by oral tra- 
dition from the horsemen of the Carolina border. He said 
(AF, x, 71): 


‘Monkey was twenty-two years old when imported [i. e., in 1747] 
and produced afterwards upwards of 300 colts, and was a very excellent 
foal-getter. He was got by the Lonsdale Arabian, Curwen Bay Barb, 
Byerley Turk. This horse stood in Virginia and North Carolina.’ 


Being explicit and giving colour to the pedigrees, this was 
duly adopted and followed by all subsequent stud book writers 
(Cottom, Edgar, Wallace and Bruce) ; but as it lacked docu- 
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mentation there remained not unnaturally a critical doubt of 
the identification. Recently, however, that doubt has been 
happily resolved as the result of an application to that emi- 
nent sportsman, the present Lord Lonsdale, for an English 
record of export. The response, through a Secretary, was 
as follows: 


‘Lowther, Penrith, 2. 10. 29. 


‘The Earl of Lonsdale has requested me to... say that beyond the 
record that Monkey was foaled in 1725 by the then Lord Lonsdale’s 
Bay Arabian and that he was sold shortly afterwards to go to America, 
he can obtain no information. ... His own idea was that this horse 
was exported from England in 1737, not 1747 as stated.’ 


Monkey is thus not only proved to have been one of the 
very first of the English ‘bred’ horses to be established in 
America, but provides another argument on behalf of the 
thesis that, as the facts are assembled, Virginia blood lines will 
be proved to have a greater antiquity than popular writers 
have realized. 


Although the Virginia Gazette is extant for most of the 
period of Monkey’s American floruit, that floruit fell before 
the days of stud advertisements and so we have no contem- 
porary print to reveal the importer. But Edgar came forward 
with another oral tradition (derived in this instance, we be- 
lieve, from Randolph), which purported to supply that in- 
formation as well as the date of the horse’s death; that he was 


‘imported (we have been informed) by the late Nathaniel Harrison, 
Esq. of Brandon. ... Monkey died in 1754, as we learn.’ 


The Nathaniel Harrison (1703-1791) here in question, of 
the James River family which has persistently distinguished 
itself in American politics, is always recorded as ‘of Brandon’, 
that noted plantation in Prince George, being his inheritance 
in 1727. But until the son of this Nathaniel married, Brandon 
was a ‘quarter’, not yet a ‘dwelling plantation’. Nathaniel 
Harrison himself lived out his life with the people of his two 
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wives, first in Warwick among the Digges, the family of his 
first wife, and after 1748 at Eagle’s Nest in Stafford in right 
of the dower of his second wife (a sister of Secretary John 
Carter) as widow of Henry Fitzhugh. That he had early 
established and thereafter maintained a stud at Brandon ap- 
pears from the following advertisement: 


(1746, March 20, VG] 

‘Stray’d away from Col. Edward Digges near York Town, two mares, 
viz one a large dark bay mare with a star in her forehead branded on 
the rear buttock B. H.; the other a small bright bay mare with four 
white feet, a blaze in her face, branded B. H., with a figure of 4 on 
the top. Whoever brings the said mares to me in Prince-George County 
shall have half a Pistole reward. 

Nathaniel Harrison.’ 


It was Nathaniel’s son Benjamin (1743-1807), son-in-law 
of William Byrd III and so inheriting also the tradition of the 
Westover stud, who carried on the Brandon stud from 1760 
to the very end of his life. He stood there successively *Othel- 
lo; Lycurgus, a son of Morton’s Traveller, whose distinguished 
turf record is preserved in Randolph’s Register E; Byrd’s Y. 
Valiant ; Tyler’s *Pantaloon ; Young Selim, a son of Galloway’s 
Selim, and probably identical with the Old Soldier of Edgar 
and Bruce; etc., and mated his mares also with Bladen’s *Aris- 
totle, son of the Cullen Arabian; and, in the days of Hoomes 
of the Bowling Green, with Bland’s *Wonder, son of Phe- 
nomenon. 

Edgar’s tradition that *Monkey sometime belonged to Na- 
thaniel Harrison of Brandon is thus plausible on the facts of 
the personal history of that worthy. It is, moreover, sup- 
ported, if not confirmed, by two advertisements published dur- 
ing the Revolution, which contained statements directly in point 
by Nathaniel Harrison himself, and by his kinsman and Staf- 
ford neighbour, William Fitzhugh (1725-1791) of Marmion, 
viz: 


(1777, April 11, VG] 
‘I do hereby certify that the bay horse Junius now the property of 
Mr. Edw. Watts of Prince Edward, was bred by me. Was got by 
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Col. Tayloe’s horse Yorick his dam by Othello (as high bred a horse as 
ever came to America) his grandam by Monkey (an imported horse) 
out of the old running Spanish mare [Merry Lass] that was originally 
imported by me. 
‘Given under my hand this 8th day of November 1776. 
Nathaniel Harrison 


{of Brandon].’ 
(1781, February 27, Md. Journal] 
‘Ovid was got by the imported horse Aristotle... ; his dam was 
got by Col. Tasker’s Old Othello . . . ; Ais grand dam by the famed and 


high bred imported horse Old Monkey, well known for his activity, and 
gcodness on the turf; his great grandam by the late Secretary Carter's 
imported horse Pompey... 
William Fitzhugh 
[of Marmion].’ 

It will be noted that neither of these certificates states that 
Nathaniel Harrison imported Monkey, and the fact may be 
that he did not; but whoever was the importer, the Virginia 
pedigrees which carry a Monkey cross leave little doubt that 
the horse was sometime included in the Brandon stud; for 
those pedigrees generally descend from Monkey to some other 
horse known to have stood at Brandon; e. g., Othello (as in 
the case of Junius & Ovid above, and Chichester’s Brilliant) 
and Lycurgus (as in the case of Burwell’s Galba). 

An analysis of those pedigrees proves, however, that Monkey 
did not have much opportunity to assert his worth in America; 
that, like Gist’s *Bulle Rock, he was a pioneer and found few 
mares of equivalent breeding. There are still extant blood lines 
which trace to the mating of Monkey with Harrison’s imported 
Spanish mare Merry Lass, identified in the Junius certificate, 
and perhaps also to his mating with an English mare known as 
Hunter’s *Miss Bell, imported in 1753 and variously described 
as by the Portmore Othello and by Starling (cf. s. v. Nancy 
Bell, A. J. Davie in ATR, iii, 276 and Edgar, p. 354) ; but 
otherwise there have survived testimonies for access by Mon- 
key to only a few identifiable mares with claims to clean breed- 
ing, viz: McNaught’s *Britannia by Forester (with whom 
*Janus also was mated), an anonymous Dabster-Bulle Rock 
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mare, a mare by Secretary Carter’s *Pompey, and a mare by 
Ludwell’s *Skim. 


It may be deduced that Monkey was sent from Virginia to 
North Carolina about the time Nathaniel Harrison removed his 
residence from James River to the Potomac; i. e., 1748; and 
it therefore seems likely that the importation date and age to 
which Advocate testified was the North Carolina tradition of 
the date of the arrival of the horse on the lower Roanoke. 
Certainly the Virginia record indicates that most of the 300 
colts with which Advocate credited him must have been got in 
that region. It is significant, too, that all of the traditional 
pedigrees of descendants of Monkey’s get in North Carolina 
end abruptly with Monkey as a taproot; for that fact proves 
beyond peradventure that during this period he was strictly 
limited to the wine of the country, mares which owed whatever 
quality they had to a dilution of Barb blood inherited from 
Chicasaw ponies. 

It was thus the fate of Monkey to perform chiefly the hum- 
ble office of breeding up a native stock. The interest in him 
today is two fold, that he performed that function well, im- 
parting something magical to his filly foals which made of 
them the foundation stock for the successful quarter racers 
which it was the privilege of Janus ultimately to galvanize: 
and that he is the only horse imported into America before the 
Revolution of which a contemporary portrait has come to light. 


5. The Fearnoughts: 


Baylor's *Fearnought (b. c. 1755, by Martindale’s Regulus, 
son of the Godolphin Arabian out of Warren’s Bay Silvertail 
by Heneage’s Whitenose, GSB, i, 183; Pick, i, 235; Bruce, 
i, 21) had a creditable turf record in England, 1761 to 1763, 
and was then consigned for export to John Baylor of Caroline 
in Virginia. He was first advertised in America in 1764 (a 
year for which VG is lost), when, Randolph recorded in his 
Register E, he was announced as having ‘beat Lord Portmore’s 
Bosphorus who won 7 out of 8 Kings plates, but above all 
is a full brother to Mr. Warren’s invincible horse Careless’. 
The extant notices of his stands in the Baylor stud from 1766 
“to 1773 are formal and contain no boasting, nor, indeed, any 
particulars ; which is the best evidence of the immediate recog- 
nition of the quality of the horse. 


In 1773, after the death of his importer, Fearnought was 
sold to William’ Edwards of Hick’s Ford in Brunswick, and 
was advertised to stand there from 1774 to 1776; and there 
he died after the season of 1776, aged 21. 


Advocate gave him the following reputation in the Annals: 


‘Fearnought holds the first claim prior to the day of Medley, and is 
therefore entitled to the palm in preference to any stallion that had 
preceded him in giving the Virginia turf stock a standing equal to that 
of any running stock in the world...’ 


The specification of this reputation rests today on the fact 
that Bruce (i, 435) listed, from pedigrees, 25 anonymous 
‘Fearnought mares’, as well as some ten or twelve whose names 
survived. More convincing evidence of Fearnought’s primacy 
in his day is, however, to be found in the contemporary ad- 
vertisements of his sons. The following schedule is a chron- 
ological summary of the 34 colts who distributed the blood of 
Fearnought during the generation from 1772 to the end of the 
century. It is the record of a dynasty. 
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Sons of Baylor’s *Fearnought 


Extant 
Aduertisements Foaling date 
1776-80 Fitzhugh’s Regulus b. c. 1766, 
1775-77. Braxton’s Cripple b. c. 1766, 
Fearnought 
1772-80 Wormeley’s King b. c. 1767?, 
Herod 
1774-79 Spotswood’s Apollo b. c. 1767, 
1775-77, Wormeley’s Ameri- ch. c. 1768, 
cus 
1776-80 Eden's Whynot b. c. 1768, 
1775-76 Mann Page’s Damon ch. c. 1768, 
1776-79 Dandridge’s Fear- ch. c. 1768?, 
nought : 
1779 Hoomes’ Pegasus b. c. 1768?, 
1777 Waters’ (later b. c. 1768, 
Haynes’) King 
Herod 
1774-77 G. Baylor’s Go- b. ce. 1770, 
dolphin 
1776 Nelson’s Macaroni b. c. 17702, 
1777 Taliaferro’s Match- b. c. 1770, 
less 
1777-85 R. Baylor’s Gallant b. c. 1770?, 
1776-81 Spriggs’ Careless b. c. 1771, 
1775-78 Dulany’s Othello b. c. 1771, 
1775-79 Taliaferro’s Nimrod ch. c. 1771, 
1776 Thornton’s [later gr. c. 1771, 
T. M. Randolph’s} 
Shakespeare 
1777-88 Harris’ Eclipse b. c. 1771, 
1776-79 Randolph’s Careless ch. c. 1771?, 


out of Baylor’s *Jenny Dis- 
mal 

out of Braxton’s *Kitty 
Fisher 

out of Braxton’s *Kitty 
Fisher 

out of Spotswood’s *Cullen 
Arabian mare. 

out of a dau. of *Mary 
Grey by *Jolly Roger. 

out of an Othello mare. 
out of a Maryland mare by 
*Sprightly (alias Slim). 
out of Byrd’s *Calista. 


out of Baylor’s *Jenny 
Dismal. 

out of Gantt’s Britannia by 
*Othello. 


out of Baylor’s *Jenny 
Dismal. 

out of Baylor’s Jolly 
Roger mare. 

out of a *Sober John-Dab- 
ster mare. 

out of Baylor’s Stately by 
*Sober John. 

out of a Dove mare. 

out of Fitzhugh’s Morton’s- 
Traveller mare. 

out of Willis’ Partner 
mare. 

out of Thornton’s *Moll 
Brazen. 


out of Baylor’s *Stella. 


out of Baylor’s Whitting- 
ton mare. 
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Extant 
Advertisements Foaling date 
1781 Bland’s Victorious b. c. 1771, out of a Byrd’s-Valiant 


: mare. 
1776-77 G. Baylor’s Laurel _b. c. 1771, out of a Fearnought mare. 
1778 Meade’s Pilgrim bl. h. 1772, out of Harrison’s Brandon 
by *Aristotle. 
1782 Garland’s Lycurgus b. c. 1772, out of a Jolly Roger mare. 
1779 R. Page’s Goldfinder b. c. 1772?, out of Robert Page’s Whit- 
tington mare. 
1777 R. Baylor’s Shakes- br. c. 1772?, out of Baylor’s *Stella. 


peare 
1778 Hickman’s Inde- ch. c. 1773, out of Nelson’s Lonsdale 
pendence mare. 
1778 Armistead’s Silver- _b. c. 1773, out of a Fearnought mare. 
tail 
1778-79 Page’s Specimen b. c. 1773, out of Baylor’s *Jenny 
Dismal. 
1779-85 Burwell’s Eclipse b. c. 1774, out of a Burwell’s-Travel- 
ler mare. 


1780 Thornton’s Brilliant b. c. 1775, out of a Janus mare. 
1785 Harris’ Handel ch. c. 1775, out of Lady Willis by 


*Janus, 
1786 Batte & Maclin’s b. c. 1776, out of Mayle’s *mare by 
Fearnought Alfred. 
1780-95 Syme’s Wildair b. c. 1776, out of T. M. Randolph’s Y. 
Kitty Fisher by *Jolly 
Roger 


Among all the sons and daughters of Fearnought to whom 
he referred incidentally, Randolph had occasion to discuss six 
in more or less detail. The following notes are therefore here 
collected by way of identification of them: 

(a) Syme’s Wildair, b. c. 1776 (Bruce, i, 562; ii, 538), 
by Baylor’s *Fearnought out of T. M. Randolph’s Y. Kitty 
Fisher (q. v. ante, p. 97) was foaled at the beginning of the 
Revolution and so had no opportunity to be trained for the 
turf. He made his appearance on the record as a four year 
old, being advertised by James Powell Cocke of Henrico to 
stand at Malvern Hills in Henrico, 1780 & 1781, when his 
breeding was stated as above. In the latter year he was ac- 
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quired by John Syme (1729-1789) of Hanover, the old time 
horseman who in the seventeen sixties had made two notable 
contributions to Virginia stock by importing a Babraham colt, 
Gorge’s Juniper (GSB, i, 24; Pick, i, 183; Bruce, i, 29), 
and a Regulus colt, Vampire, full brother to Delancey’s *Wild- 
air (GSB, i, 204; Pick, i, 210; ATR, vii, 572; Bruce, i, 59) ; 
and in Syme’s hands had the fortune (better than that of his 
master) to escape capture during Tarlton’s raid up James river. 
Wildair was then advertised as follows: 


[1782, March 23, VG or Am. Advertiser] 

‘Wildair, now rising six years old and yet improving in size and form 
stands at Newcastle [in Hanover] .... His superiority in colour and 
blood is well known and, although under great disadvantages in es- 
caping capture &c. last year he proved surer than expected in getting 
stock. ... , 

John Syme.’ 


After the death of John Syme his son Nicholas Syme adver- 
tised the horse again (1788) and took occasion to say: 


‘He is the sire of Mr. Francis Dandridge’s mare that is supposed by 
gentlemen of the turf to be the best nag that has yet appeared: and 
many other good running horses.’ 


A uniformly successful sire, Wildair was advertised reg- 
ularly thereafter until 1796, when he disappears. That during 
this period he maintained the reputation of the Fearnought 
blood in full competition with that of *Medley appears from 
the following incidental testimony, published soon after his 
death: 


[1798, April 3, The Times & Alexandria Advertiser, s. v. Hoskin’s 
Melzar} 
‘It cannot be denied but the Medleys and (Syme’s] Wildairs are at 
present the best running horses on the continent. 
Richard Baylor,’ 


Syme’s Wildair thus completed his record in time to escape 
the competition of the Hoomes importations which in 1799 
began to blanket native horses. 
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In 1828, when a protracted correspondence was being waged 
in AF over the confusion of this horse, Delancey’s *Wildair 
and the Maryland Wildair (son of Delancey’s *Wildair, bred 
by Joseph Sims), Advocate summed up the reputation T. M. 
Randolph’s colt had made, during those years, in the following 
appreciation (AF, x, 151): 


‘Wildair was bred and foaled in Virginia, the property of Mr. 
[Thomas Mann] Randolph [of Tuckahoe], the father of the late Gov- 
ernor Thomas M. Randolph. He afterwards became the property of 
Col. John Syme, of Hanover county, Va., where he stood many sea- 
sons, when he was moved higher up in Virginia. He was uniformly 
called Syme’s Wildair. He was a bright bay, 1534 hands high, with a 
beautiful forehead, and having uncommonly fine eyes. He proved to 
be a most valuable stock getter, and was one of the finest bred horses 
ever raised in Virginia. He was got by Old Fearnought; his dam by 
Jolly Roger, out of the imported mare Kitty Fisher.’ : 


It is interesting also to note here that in the ‘Annals Advo- 
cate traced the blood of Syme’s Wildair from the stud at 
Tuckahoe to that at Roanoke: 


‘Syme’s Wildair’, he said, ‘proved to be the best son of Old Fear- 
nought: he got Commutation out of a Yorick mare; Highflyer out 
of a Yorick mare; and Chanticleer out of a Pantaloon mare. Chanti- 
cleer, the best son of Wildair, got Magog out of a Wildair; Prestley, 
full sister to Magog, the dam of Wilkes’ Madison; and Cornelia, the 
dam of Mr. Randoiph’s Gracchus.’ 


(b) Harris’ Eclipse, b. c. 1771 (Cottom, 1830, p. 329; 
Bruce, i, 129), by Baylor’s *Fearnought out of Baylor’s *Stella 
by Meredith’s Shakespeare, was bred in the Baylor stud. He 
was entered for the Jockey Club plate at Fredericksburg in 
October, 1774, in the colours of Alexander Spotswood, when 
he won the first heat and yielded at last to Fitzhugh’s Regulus 
(Stanard, p. 305), though he beat Mann Page’s Damon and 
others. He then passed into the ownership of John Harris 
(1749-1800) of Powhatan, and began his career in the stud 
with a mating with Harris’ Poll Flaxen (q. v. ante, p. 95) 
to get a stout racer, Robert Goode’s Brimmer, b. c. 1776 (ATR, 
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ii, 27; iii, 160; vi, 124). Harris advertised him in Cumber- 
land that same year, 1776 (ATR, i, 54), and, in the imme- 
diately following years, in Chesterfield and Hanover, viz: 


{1777, March 7, VG; Advocate in AF, x, 119, No. 69] 

Eclipse, a beautiful bay 15 hands 3 inches high rising six years old 
in high perfection, will cover mares this season at Mr. John Forsie’s 
in the county of Chesterfield near Goode’s bridge at 10 s the feap or 
40 1 the season the money to be paid when the mares are taken away. 

Eclipse was got by Old Fearnought, his dam an imported mare got 
by Shakespear. 

John Harris. 


[1779, March 19, VG] 

Eclipse the property of Col. John Harris of Powhatan county, in 
full perfection, stands at my plantation at the Meadow Bridges [in 
Hanover] and will cover mares the ensuing season... at 60 dollars 
the season, 

Eclipse now rising 8 years old is of a high elegant form, a beautiful 
bay, finely marked full 15 hands 3 inches high, was got by Old Fear- 


nought. 
D. Truehart. 


In 1830 (ATR, i, 274; iii, 160) ‘Panton’ of Tennessee re- 
corded that as a boy in North Carolina he had known Harris’ 
Eclipse; that his father, E. Williams, bought him from John 
Harris in 1783 and removed him to Halifax county, N. C., 
where he 


‘stood five or six seasons in Scotland Neck, and was then returned to 
Virginia, where he died about 20 years old.’ 

He was a bright bay, handsomely marked; about 15 hands 3 inches; 
docked rather short for our present notions of beauty; inclined forward 
a little in his knees; but he had a very game appearance, was esteemed 
a very fine horse and ranked with the best sons of his sire [Fearnought] 
and the best horses of that day. 


This was confirmed by Allen Jones Davie of Halifax, N. C. 
(ATR, iii, 273) who remarked that Eclipse ‘was bought and 
carried back to Virginia’; upon which ‘Panton’ noted (ATR, 
iii, 480) 
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‘He was indeed sent back to Virginia and died there; but it is be- 
lieved he died the property of Mr. E. Williams.’ 


The subsequent Virginia record is of three advertisements : 


(1788, February 27, Virginia Independent Chronicle, Richmond] 
The noted horse Old Eclipse, formerly the property of Col. Harris, 
stands at my stable to cover the ensuing season at six pounds a mare. 
Chesterfield, February 25, 1788. Francis Goode. 


[1788, December 10, Virginia Independent Chronicle, Richmond] 
For sale, the note horse Old Eclipse. 
Chesterfield, December 8, 1788. Francis Goode. 


{1789, April 8, Virginia Independent Chronicle, Richmond] 
Old Eclipse, formerly the property of Col. John Harris, stands at my 
stable in Powhatan and will cover mares at three pounds the season. 
March 28, 1789. Vincent Markham. 


This seems to have been the last season of Harris’ Eclipse. 
He is recorded (ATR, vi, 605) to have died in 1790, when 
he would have been in his nineteenth year. Thus do the dates 
confirm, with insignificant variation, Panton’s remarkable mem- 
ory. 

But this is not the whole story. For purposes of decoration, 
or merely as a badge of respect, some traditional North Caro- 
lina pedigrees described Harris’ Eclipse as ‘imported’, and 
thereby put Edgar on his mettle. He duly entered (p. 197) 
the Fearnought colt as ‘bred by the late Col. John Baylor’, 
but did not describe him as ‘Harris’’: that designation he re- 
served for an entry (p. 31) of 


‘a well formed bay horse 15 hands 3 inches high, imported by Col. 
Harris of Virginia and called Harris’ Eclipse: got by Bright’s Partner: 
Bloody Buttocks ... He died on Meherrin river 1771 {probably a mis- 
print for 1791], 


Wallace (I, p. 144), noting the confusion with the Fear- 
nougt colt implicit in this entry, sagely adjudged that Edgar’s 
imported colt was ‘all things considered, probably a myth’. 
But Bruce (i, 18), less critical, readjusted Edgar’s entry and 
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upon it included a Harris’ Eclipse in the now official list of 
imported horses; which is a pity, for, apart from confusing 
others, it lead Bruce himself (ii, 202) to attribute the paternity 
of Goode’s Brimmer to an imported horse, and so to deprive 
the Fearnought stock of one of its stars. 


As Harris’ Eclipse has been confused also with another 
Fearnought colt of the same name, the following notes are here 
introduced by way of differentiation. 


(c) Burwell’s Eclipse, b. c. 1774 (Bruce’s entry, i, 274, 
intended to represent this colt, is sadly confused), by Bay- 
lor’s *Fearnought: Burwell’s Traveller (son of Morton’s 
*Traveller out of a Janus mare gq. v. ante, p. 93): Nelson’s 
Valiant mare (grandam also of Tayloe’s Grey Diomed): 
Byrd’s *Calista (q. v. ante, p. 91), was bred by Lewis Bur- 
well (1738-1779) of Carter’s Creek in Gloucester ; and passed 
from his stud into the possession of his kinsman, Francis 
Willis (1748-1797) of White Hall in Gloucester, who ulti- 
mately took him to Georgia, where he disappeared from the 
record with an advertisement of 1786. Of the extant vouch- 
ers for him, the second here quoted is particularly interesting, 
as evidence that local racing was maintained in Gloucester 
throughout the Revolution : 


(1779, May 15, VG] 

The noted high bred swift horse Eclipse, lately the property of Lewis 
Burwell, Esq; stands at my stable in Gloucester county, and will cover 
mares at fifteen pounds the season. . 

Francis Willis. 
[1785, February 17, Ga. Gaz.] 

Eclipse will stand, the ensueing season, at the White House near the 
tewn of Augusta [Georgia], where he will cover mares, at seven guineas 
the season, or two guineas the single leap... . 

Eclipse won a purse at Seawell’s Ground, Gloucester county, Vir- 
ginia, (a famed turf for good horses) in his fifth year [1779]; in his 
sixth [1780] he won a match of four mile heats against Master Stephen, 
as imported steed, then the property of Sir John Peyton; he afterwards 
publickly challenged any horse, mare or gelding, on the continent, for 
one hundred hogsheads of tobacco; in his seventh year [1781] he re- 
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ceived in practice a small injury in one of his forelegs, which has since 
prevented his being run. 


He is full bred, a good bay, fifteen hands high, and his form is 
unexceptionable. He was got by Old Fearnought: his dam by Traveller: 
his grand dam by Valiant: his great grand dam the noted Calista, im- 
ported by Col. William Byrd of Virginia. 


Traveller, Fearnought and Valiant, were all full blooded, and proved 
horses of high repute. 


Augusta [Georgia] Feb. 4th, 1785. Francis Willis. 


(d) Hoomes’ Pegasus, b. c., by *Fearnought out of Bay- 
lor’s *Jenny Dismal, is one of the significant Virginia horses 
missed by all the genealogists (Cottom and Edgar, as well as 
Wallace and Bruce). The evidence for him, certified by his 
owner (g. v. post, p. 140) early in his career as a horseman, is 
as follows: 


[1779, March 19, VGj 


Pegasus, a fine bay [age not stated] 15 hands high, stands at New- 
market in Caroline county and will cover the ensuing season... . [He] 
was got by Old Fearnought out of the noted mare Jenny Dismal, who 
was imported by the late Col. Baylor. 

John Hoomes. 


Hoomes’ Pegasus is a cross in a number of Rappahannock 
river pedigrees; but by reason of the fact that he has no Stud 
Book record he has been confused with a contemporary horse 
of the same name, which made his career on the Southside, 
viz: Blick’s Pegasus, b. c. 1783 (Bruce, ii, 75), by Syme’s 
Wildair out of Tyler’s Melpomene. It was this last named colt 
which appears as a cross in the breeding of Burwell Wilkes’ 
great Diomed colt Potomac. 


(e) Page’s Goldfinder and his son Goode’s Flag of Truce: 
The floruit of Goode’s Flag of Truce, who proved himself 
stout both on the turf and in the stud, fell in a period which 
was unfortunate for his fame, for the surviving files of the 
Richmond and Petersburg newspapers which should be the 
source of information about him are meagre between 1781 
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and 1794. Our information of his origin and appearance in 
the world is therefore at second hand. 

He is readily distinguished from the earlier Virginia bred 
racing colt of the same name (by Baylor’s *Sober John out 
of Churchill’s Creeping Kate, q. v. ante, p. 87) from whom he 
may have derived his name. The surviving contemporary 
vouchers for Goode’s colt here in question are as follows: 


(1787, April 12, VG] © 

The noted running horse Flag of Truce, the property of Robert 
Goode will stand to cover mares this season at my house in Chesterfield 
County near Goode’s Bridge at a guinea a leap paid down or three 
pounds the season... . : 
F. Goode. 


(1788, May 28, Virginia Independent Chronicle, Richmond] 
Flag of Truce will stand at Robert Goode’s, Whitby, this season at 
eight dollars. 


(1797, Porcupine’s Gazette, Philadelphia; ATR, vi, 426] 

Flag of Truce, a silver gr. fifteen and a half hands high, and for 
beauty, figure, and bone, equal to any horse, stands [in Philadelphia] 
at three guineas the mare. His reputation as a running horse in the 
state of Virginia is well known, having won ten capital purses out of 
eleven, besides a number of matches, and never was beaten but once. 
He was put to covering in 1792 [sic], and is esteemed a sure foal get- 
ter. His colts are large, and some have run with great success in the 
scuthern states. He was got by the celebrated imp. [sic] h. Goldfinder ; 
his dam by the famous Flimnap [sic], who was sold for 1000 gs.; gran- 
dam by Aristotle; his g. g. dam by Old Fearnought. 


He seems to have been bred in Prince George county, Vir- 
ginia, to have been acquired as a colt by Robert Goode of 
Whitby in Chesterfield (one of the leaders on the Virginia 
turf in the revival of racing after 1786, ATR, i, 58; vi, 125), 
in whose colours he won the ‘ten capital purses besides a num- 
ber of match races’ noted in the Philadelphia advertisement of 
1797; and who kept him, in the robust fashion of that day, 
alternately as a racer and a covering horse. The date (1792) 
in the Philadelphia advertisement seems to relate to the conse- 
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quence of a match race in Maryland during the summer fol- 
lowing the season in which he got Tayloe’s Leviathan (gr. g. 
1793. See post); for in 1826 Gen. T. M. Forman of Mary- 
land had occasion to record his recollections of a certain ‘Cub 
mare’ and said (AF, viii, 206) : 


‘A little before or after the year 1790 a bay mare, brought from 
New York or New Jersey, said to have been got by Doctor Hamilton’s 
imported horse Figure, appeared upon the Maryland turf and ran with 
great success. ... What became of this mare I never heard [the infor- 
mation was supplied in AF, viii, 214]; but I do know that very soon 
after her appearance the same northern sportsman became possessed of 
Col. Goode’s celebrated horse Flag of Truce, the sire of [Tayloe’s) 
Leviathan,’ 


The anonymous northern sportsman who thus acquired Flag 
of Truce in 1792 took him to New York or New Jersey, where 
he stood (no advertisement has come to light) until he made 
the season of 1797 in Philadelphia, the most conspicuous fruit 
of which was the great racer described as follows: 


[AF, x, 63] 

First Consul was foaled in the county of Philadelphia, in June, 1798. 
He was got by the celebrated running horse Flag of Truce: his dam 
by the imported horse Slender: his grandam the imported mare Diana 
(formerly Dian): who was got by the old English [i. e, O’Kelly’s] 
Eclipse... . 

Flag of Truce was bred by Col. Robert Goode, of Virginia, and ac- 
knowledged to be one of the first racers of his day. He won, while 
Col. Goode’s property in Virginia, ten capital purses, besides a number 
of match races, and amongst many others, was the sire of Col. Tayloe’s 
running horse Leviathan. .. . 

Josh. B. Bond, Phila. 


Turning now to the evidence for the breeding of Flag of 
Truce, we find the Stud Books in confusion. The earliest 
Virginia testimony was supplied by Advocate: 


[1828, AF, ix, 406] 

The following pedigree is from an old man who formerly resided in 
Virginia, and is much conversant in the pedigrees of horses, and I make 
no doubt may be relied on as correct: 
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‘Flag of Truce was raised by Colonel Portress [read Peter Poy- 
thress of ‘Branchester’ in} Prince George County, Va.: was got by Gold- 
finder: his dam by the imported horse Crawford: grandam by Aristotle. 
Goldfinder by old Fearnought.’ 


This was the source of the breeding recorded by Cottom 
1830, by Edgar 1833, and by Ogle Tayloe (see post) 1834; 
all, like Advocate, specialists in Virginia pedigrees. It is, 
moreover, convincing as to the provenience of the horse. Peter 
Poythress of Branchester, referred to as the breeder, was one 
of that group of intricately intermarried ante-revolutionary 
Prince George horsemen (Blands, Eppes, Bollings, Poy- 
thresses, etc.) of whose activities as importers of horse flesh 
and breeders the surviving testimony of pedigrees is certain 
in principle, but vague in detail; but, what is more immediately 
to the point, he was either the father-in-law or the brother-in- 
law of Robert Goode of Whitby in respect to his first wife 
(VM, vii, 438). It will be noted also that the extension of 
the pedigree on the dam’s side is limited to horses (Ruffin’s 
*Crawford and Harrison’s *Aristotle) which stood in Prince 
George immediately before the Revolution. Advocate’s pedi- 
gree did not stand unchallenged, however. From the north, 
whither Flag of Truce had retired, ultimately came another 
version of his breeding, which has since been accepted as 
official (Bruce, i, 445, 747). In 1830 Skinner published (ATR, 
ii, 208) a memoir of Bond’s First Consul, built up largely on 
Bond’s certificate already quoted, but introducing the breeding 
of Flag of Truce which had appeared in the Philadelphia ad- 
vertisement of 1797, viz: 


‘Flag of Truce (Goode’s) was by the imported [sic] Goldfinder: his 
dam by Flimnap [sic]: grandam by Aristotle: g. grandam by Old 
Fearnought.’ 


It will be noted that a *Flimnap mare was here introduced 
as the dam of Flag of Truce, vice Advocate’s *Crawford 
mare ; and that the sire, Goldfinder, was described as imported. 

When this testimony came to the attention of the editors of 
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Cottom and Edgar it was received with: varying interpreta- 
tions. 

In Cottom, 1833, Advocate’s pedigree was abandoned and 
that of the First Consul certificate of 1830 was-substituted ; 
except that the imported Goldfinder, being apparently difficult 
to swallow, was omitted, and the revised record of Flag of 
Truce left a blank for the name of his sire. But Edgar, be- 
ing an amateur of imported horses, at once began a search for 
an imported Goldfinder. Finding no Virginia evidence and 
drawing blank in GSB, he thereupon constructed an entry, 
which he included in his list of importations (p. 36) as 


‘*Goldfinder, a brown horse: got by Goldfinder: his dam by...’ 


Wallace (p. 180) passed this on with a note of doubtful in- 
terrogation, but Bruce sagely ignored it, despite his record of 
an imported Goldfinder in his Flag of Truce pedigree. 

If this version of a pedigree for Flag of Truce came from 
Mr. Bond, it is not necessarily authoritative; for Mr. Bond’s 
reputation as a recorder of pedigrees was not good among those 
of his contemporaries who survived until 1828. Thus Judge 
Gabriel Duvall of Maryland, taking occasion to correct a con- 
fusion Bond had made of Syme’s Wildair with Delancey’s 
*Wildair, went on to remark (AF, x, 78): 


‘Mr. Bond, although fond of the turf and the owner of some very 
fine horses, knew but little of the best runners in England’ 


On Judge Duvall’s judgment we are therefore free to exam- 
ine critically the testimony for the now official pedigree of Flag 
of Truce. 

As to the identity of the dam of Flag of Truce, there is not 
much to say except that the Bond thesis is contradicted by all 
the testimony from Virginia. We may, however, push home 
that argument, from geography and dates. While Ruffin’s 
Crawford was sent from Prince George county, Virginia, to 
South Carolina in 1768, that date does not exclude the pos- 
sibility of his having left a Crawford filly in Prince George 
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which would still be of breeding age after the Revolution. On 
the other hand, the brief sojourn of the South Carolina Fen- 
wick’s *Flimnap as a refugee on the Roanoke was during the 
last years of the Revolution (ATR, iii, 272) ; and it does not 
seem probable that he had opportunity during that sojourn 
to have got a filly on an Aristotle mare which could be fitted 
into the pedigree of Flag of Truce: the margin of dates is too 
narrow for assurance in the face of the local testimony which 
knew no Flimnap mare. 


Turning now to the evidence for the sire of Flag of Truce, 
the inherent weakness of the Bond pedigree stands revealed. 


In Ogle Tayloe’s memoir of Leviathan, written in 1834 and 
based on the Tayloe family tradition, the statement of the 
breeding of that great racer is as follows (ATR, v, 548): 


‘Leviathan was bred by Dr. Turpin in Goochland or one of the 
ccunties adjacent to Richmond in Virginia. He was foaled in 1793 


‘The Flag of Truce, his sire, was got by Goldfinder: his dam by 
the imp. Crawford: his g. dam by the imp. Aristotle. 

‘Goldfinder [his grandsire], a grey [sic], exceedingly well formed, 
was got by imp. Fearnought: his dam by Mark Anthony: his grandam 
by imp. Jolly Roger: and great grandam by imp. Monkey. ... 

‘Having been an overgrown unpromising colt, Leviathan was un- 
fortunately altered, wherefore his pedigree on the dam’s side has not 
been preserved; though remembered to have been unexceptionable. The 
envelope that contained it was found among the papers of the late Col. 
(John] Tayloe [III], but the pedigree itself was missing: it was prob- 
ably transferred with the horse to his purchaser [from Col. Tayloe] 
Maj. McPherson of S. C. It has been said that Leviathan’s dam was 
by imp. Medley, which his colour [grey] and durability would justify.’ 


Wallace (I, 180) and Bruce (i, 756) both entered a Gold- 
finder with this breeding. That they derived the material 
from the Leviathan memoir of 1834 is apparent from the fact 
that there is no other Virginia testimony for a grey Goldfinder 
so bred; while neither had (any more than Ogle Tayloe) the 
contemporary source record of Page’s Goldfinder, a horse 
shown to have stood in the county adjacent to Prince George, 
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whence Flag of Truce came. This consists of two advertise- 
ments : 


(1779, April 24, VG] 

Goldfinder, a fine bay, 1514 hands high, will cover mares this season 
at Fairley’s Ordinary in Amelia at 20 dollars the leap and $60 the 
season. ... 

Stephen Cocke. 


Goldfinder was got by old Fearnought, his dam by Whittington, his 
grandam by old Jolly Roger his great grandam Creeping Kate, a mare 
imported with old Jolly Roger by Col. John Spotswood and Col. Bernard 
Moore [q. v. ante, p. 87]. 

Robert C. Page, 
John Waller. 


(1781, March 31, VG] 

The noted horse Goldfinder stands at the subscriber's estate in Han- 
over county, where he formerly stood, and will cover mares at 500 Ib. 
ot James River or Hanover crop tobacco the season... 

Broad Neck, Hanover county, March 25. Robert Page. 


The foregoing notes on Goode’s Flag of Truce are here im- 
mediately pertinent because of the cross of that colt in the 
breeding of 


(f) Randolph's Quasha: This mare’s name reveals her 
black coat, for which there is no other testimony. ‘Quashee’, 
derived from the Ashantee, appears in the Oxford English 
Dictionary as ‘a national nickname for the negro’. It was a 
common plantation name in Virginia. Randolph’s waggoner, 
an old man in 1814 (Dudley, pp. 140, 152) was so called. 

The sire of Quasha, described by Randolph himself (ATR, 
v, 488, 490) simply as ‘a son of Flag of Truce’, has not been 
further identified. It is a pity that Randolph did not say more 
as he might here have interpreted the evidence for the breed- 
ing of Goode’s Flag of Truce. 

In the same pedigree Randolph described Quasha’s dam as 
by [Watts’, originally Nathaniel Harrison’s] Junius [b. c. 
1770, by Tayloe’s Yorick, g. v. ante, p. 115], which was adver- 
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tised to stand in Prince Edward, 1776-77; but Edgar re- 
corded alternatively (s. v. Spot), on the authority of notes 
he found at Roanoke, that she was ‘a mare of the Hon. John 
Randolph’s father, of Roanoke, by [Archibald Cary’s] *Hob- 
or-Nob’. As Archibald Cary was the brother-in-law of Ran- 
dolph’s father, this statement takes on verisimilitude; but as 
we are to seek in the generations of Quasha’s immediate an- 
cestors, it may well be that both the Junius and Hob-or-Nob 
crosses are justified. 

One fact only is certain: Randolph’s father was never a 
racer. His interest in horses was recorded by the son in a 
letter of October 1, 1832, to Loughborough. Rehearsing his 
young stock then on hand at Roanoke, including several not 
in any of the stud lists because they had been gelded, his char- 
acteristic didactic comment is interesting as indicating the pro- 
venience of Quasha: 


‘The three first geldings (Sharard out of Swan, Snip out of Blue 
Ruin, and Aranoka out of Archy Minikin) are called after my father’s 
curricle horses, of which he kept one relay. Aranoka is the true word, 
not Oroonoka; see Clayton’s report to the Royal Society on Virginia 
more than 100 years ago.’ 


6. The Medleys: 


The ‘surprising little horse’ Medley, gr. c. 1776, by Lord 
Grosvenor’s Gimcrack out of Arminda by Snap (GSB, i, 23; 
Pick, iti, 188; Bruce, i, 36) was imported into Virginia in 1784 
by Malcomb Hart (1752-1816) of Hanover, at a cost of £100, 
15s, 1ld (ATR, vi, 602). His first and key American adver- 
tisement was as follows: 


[1785, March 26, VG or the American Advertiser] 

The beautiful thorough bred horse Medley, lately imported from 
England, will stand the ensuing spring at Robert Page’s Esq., of Broad- 
neck, in Hanover County, and be let to mares at five guineas the season, 
and one dollar for the groom, this money to be paid before the mares 
are taken away. ... 

This is to certify that the gray horse (called Medley) which 
I this day sold Mr. Malcomb Hart, was bred by Lord Gros- 
venor, was got by Gimcrack, out of Arminda, own sister to Pa- 
pillon, who was got by Snap out of Miss Cleveland, and is own 
sister to Faggergill. Medley was seven years old last grass and 
no more. Given under my hand this 4th day of April, 1784. 
Richard Tattersall. 

Medley was the property of Sir John Lade, and has won one 200 
guineas, six 100 guineas, two 50 1. plates, two 50 guinea matches, and 
received 20 guineas forfeit of Mr. Pulteney’s Marigold, on a match of 
200 guineas, having beat the Duke of Queensberry’s Golden Dun and 
Drowsy; Lord Darby’s Bridget and Fame; Sir Charles Bunbury’s 
Ulysses; Major O’Kelly’s Farmer and Lily of the Valley; Capt. Hoare’s 
Freeholder; Mr. Burlton’s Jockey; Mr. Eccles’ Omea; Mr. Everett's 
Sportly; Mr. Gibbon’s Telamon; Mr. Pigott’s Mercury; Mr. Thornton’s 
Copper Bottom; Mr. Vernon’s Hymen; Mr. Walker’s Leapfrog; Mr. 
Weller’s Herodina; and others without names, as may be seen in the 
Racing Calendars. 


Hanover Town, March 20, 1785. Malcomb Hart. 


During the eight seasons Medley stood in Virginia the ex- 
tant advertisements reveal him at William Overton Winston’s 
in Hanover in 1786, and at the Bowling Green in Caroline 
in 1789. By that date it could be claimed for him that ‘his stock 
are known to be the most elegant in the state’. 
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At the beginning of the season of 1792 Mr. Hart sent Med- 
ley to the Southside. Edgar had a definite statement in point: 


‘Old Mediey was sold by Mr. Hart to the late James Wilkerson, 
Esq., of Southampton co., Virginia, for 100,000 Ibs. of inspected tobo. 
@ 50 s per cwt. Va. currency. Medley died his property at his Mill 
Brook plantation in Southampton county on the Meherrin River of a 
mortification of the intestines (vulgarly called cholick) in 1792.’ 


This date is confirmed, but the terms of the transaction were 
later varied by a statement from Mr. Hart’s books (ATR, vi, 
602): 


‘In March 1792 Mr. Hart sold one half of him to John and James 
Wilkinson of Southampton county for 29,000 Ibs. tobo. He made a sea- 
son there, and died at its expiration or a short time before it was out.’ 


These details remain important to the pedigree student be- 
cause of the fact that Bruce recorded Medley’s death in 1800. 

Medley’s influence upon the Virginia horse stock was prin- 
cipally through his daughters (notably Tayloe’s Calypso, gr. 
m. 1792, full sister to Bellair II, and Johnson’s Medley mare, 
q. v. Bruce, ii, 71), but the roster of his best sons, though 
short, shines in the turf records. As drawn from extant ad- 
vertisements that roster is as follows: 


Extant 
Advertisements Sons of Medley 


1794-1807 Tayloe’s Bellair II, gr. c. 1786, out of Tayloe’s Y. Selima 
by Yorick [Tayloe’s successful grey race mare Calypso, 
1792, was a full sister of Bellair II]. 


1797 Tayloe’s Grey Diomed, gr. c. 1786, out of Brooke’s Sloe 
mare. 

1798-1806 P. S. Randolph’s Roan Gimcrack, r. c. 1786, out of an Ariel 
mare. 


1794-1801 Warner Lewis’ Lamplighter, b. c. 1788, out of a mare by 
Nelson’s Lonsdale: *Kitty Fisher. 

1796-1803 Tayloe’s Quicksilver, gr. c. 1789, out of Heth’s mare by 
Syme’s Wildair. 

1796 Macon’s Y. Medley, gr. c. 1789, out of an Aristotle mare. 

1796-1797 Long's Republican, ch. c. 1789, out of a mare by Ware’s 
Fearnought. 
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Extant 
Advertisements Sons of Medley 


1795-1797 Mann Page’s Boxer, b. c. 1790, out of a Fearnought mare. 
1796-1799 Hoskins’ Melzar, b. c. 1791, out of a Syme’s Wildair mare. 


1797 White’s Y. Medley, gr. c. 1791, out of a mare by Skipwith’s 
Black-and-all-Black. 

1797 Coleman’s Gimcrack, gr. c. 1791, out of a Specimen mare. 

1797-1799 N. Syme’s Opemico, b. c. 1792, out of a Lindsey’s Arabian 
mare. 


In 1826 ‘Advocate’ published in the Annals of the Turf the 
following comment upon Medley, by John Tayloe III: 


‘Old Medley was imported to this country about the year 1785, was 
owned by Mr. Malcomb Hart, and stood at Hanover Court House. He 
was one of the most beautiful horses I ever saw. I cannot at this 
remote period pretend to describe him, further than he was a grey horse 
of the finest proportions and not more than 14% to 15 hands high. I 
have always esteemed him one of the best horses ever imported into 
the United States, and concur with you in opinion that his stock is de- 
cidedly the best we have had. His colts were the best racers of their 
day, although they were generally small; but their limbs were remark- 
ably fine, and they were distinguished for their ability to carry weight. 
I owned some of the best of his colts. Bellair and Calypso I bred; 
Grey Diomed and Quicksilver, I purchased from the profits which I 
realized from their successful performances on the turf. I have reason 
to hold Medley in grateful remembrance.’ 


Later, Advocate compiled a list of Medley’s get, and took 
occasion to say (ATR, i, 424): 


‘It was said of Medley that he seldom failed to get a race horse, 
and the qualities which marked his stock, made them known wherever 
seen. You will discover in them the fine, full, quick eye, indicating 
great spirit and fire; or, what is properly termed a game eye, shewing 
unconquerable spirit—fine, clean, bony limbs, entirely free from fleshy 
incumbrances, large sinew and solid bulky tendon—short back and good 
loin—in fact they were remarkable for being well filleted, closely coupled, 
with a beautiful round barrel-like body. The Medleys, when backed, 
never required the whip or spur, but were free to go any distance with 
animation, exhibiting the most generous mettle and untiring wind. As 
saddle horses, and as qualified to pursue the chase, they had no equals. 
I can hardly do justice to the high character of Old Medley’s colts as 
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racers. I venture the assertion, that, according to the number of mares 
put to Old Medley and the number trained, that he got more successful 
runners than any horse that ever stood in America. After they con- 
tended against and beat off the turf all the get or produce of other stal- 
lions, they contended against each other, and exhibited some of the 
speediest and best bottomed racers, of ‘olden times’, in this country. 
I cannot pass over the reputation which the Medley mares justly ac- 
quired as breeders; Virginia and Maryland possessed a large share of 
them, and to them they are indebted for having produced some of their 
best racing stock. It is a fact well known, that the best racers be- 
gotten by Old Diomed were from Medley mares.’ 


The relation of the Randolphs to the Medieys appears in 
the following notes. 


(a) P.S. Randolph's Roan Gimerack: 

The descendants of the eldest son of William Randolph I 
divided in the third generation into two houses, Chatsworth 
and Wilton, both of which produced horsemen. In the fourth 
generation the brothers, Peter (1745-1774) and Peyton (1750- 
1784), successively of Wilton, are so recorded: the former 
as the owner of a stout quarter racing Monkey mare, which 
he sold ‘for a lot of ground in Petersburg’, i. e., Y. Merry 
Lass [grandam of Watts’ Junius, whose advertisement of 
1777, q. v. ante, p. 115, contains a breeding certificate by Na- 
thaniel Harrison of Brandon which both Edgar (p. 280) and 
Bruce (i, 108) misinterpreted by confusing this mare with 
her dam, the imported Spanish Merry Lass]; and the latter 
as the owner of the Fearnought colt Careless (q. v. ante among 
the Fearnoughts). But the most notable horse owned by this 
branch of the Randolphs was a Medley colt, which appeared 
in the generation of John Randolph of Roanoke and was known 
on the turf as Randolph’s Roan, and later in the stud, as Ran- 
dolph’s Gimcrack. He belonged to Peter Skipwith Randolph 
(1768-1801) of Chatsworth. The breeding and turf record of 
this colt are rehearsed in the following advertisement : 


[1798, Petersburg Intelligencer, AF, ix, 255; whence Bruce, i, 755] 
Gimerack, late the property of Peter S. Randolph, Esq. will cover 
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mares the present season at my house, near the centre of Amelia county, 
at six dollars the leap, fifteen dollars the season, with one shilling and 
sixpence to the groom... 


Gimcrack was got by Mr. Hart’s imported Medley (the best blood 
in England): his dam by [Tasker’s, later Brent’s}] Ariel, brother to 
Old Partner: his grandam by [Nelson’s*] Whittington: his great gran- 
dam by [Secretary Carter’s*] Dabster: out of Colonel Anthony Thorn- 
ton’s celebrated Roan Mare, considered as the finest mare of her day 
in Virginia. 

The performances of Gimcrack on the turf have been equal to most 
horses that have been raised in Virginia; having been matched against 
three horses of the first reputation for running, to wit: Mr. Prosser’s 
Wildair, two mile heats; Mr. Tayloe’s Bell-Air, three four-mile heats 
[in 1791. See Tayloe Stud Book]; and Mr. Tayloe’s Nantoaki, one 
four mile heat; all of which he beat without losing a single heat. He 
is a horse of great vigour, and his colts are greatly admired, for their 
size as well as their beauty. 


March 3, 1798. Thomas Perkinson. 


(b) Randolph's Logania: 


Edgar (pp. 308, 217) preserved a story of this mare, which 
he secured from Capt. Stephen Bedford of Charlotte County, 
who had it from Randolph in 1806, viz: that Logania’s dam 
was the produce of an unknown Maryland mare sent during 
the Revolution to Baylor’s Fearnought and deserted by the 
negro groom ‘who brought her, going to the enemy; and the 
situation of the country not permitting her proprietor to send 
for her’ she was abandoned in Virginia without identification. 
It does not appear who reared the Fearnought filly and mated 
her with *Medley; but Edgar’s record added that she ‘died 
foaling Logania, which was raised by hand.’ These details 
of personal history give colour to Logania’s name; which it 
is probable that Randolph himself assigned to her. The elo- 
quent lament of the indian Logan of the extermination of his 
family was ever a favorite with Randolph, who once applied 
it to himself. 

The list of Logania’s produce in Bruce, i, 666, may be 
amended to read: 
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1795 ch. c. Sansculottes by Meade’s Celer 

1797 {. Telegraph by Syme’s Wildair 

1803 ch. f. Bloomsbury by *Bedford 

This mare was sold to David Parish of Philadelphia 

and ultimately was ‘buried in the fir swamps of the 
St. Lawrence’ (see p. 61); but not before she had 
produced a filly foal by Ogden’s son of *Messenger; 
which in turn left a legacy of the blood of the Lo- 
gania family to the stud of Charles Henry Hall of 
Harlem (See Bruce, i, 530, s. v. Hyacinth). 

1805 c. [entered for Produce Stakes 1807] by *Dragon 

1808 b. f. Miss Tudor by Hyperion (son of *Diomed). 


7. Hoomes of the Bowling Green: 


John Hoomes (1755-1805), was the representative of a fam- 
ily which migrated from tidewater early in the eighteenth cen- 
tury to the upper waters of the Mattaponi (the northern branch 
of York river) while that region was still a frontier. Their 
house, called the Bowling Green, was on the trail between the 
falls of the Rappahannock and the falls of the James, which 
eventually became the main travelled highway between Rich- 
mond and Fredericksburg; and for that consideration of con- 
venience was selected as the site of the Court House of Caro- 
line after that county was established (1728). The family 
was otherwise also of local significance. Hoomes’ father, 
George, was included in the Caroline commission of the peace 
from 1735 to his death before 1764, and Hoomes himself sat 
in the Assembly as Delegate and ‘Senator from 1791 to 1803: 
but he was better known as a horseman. 

Not the least interesting development of that interest is that 
from 1784 until his death (Hening, xi, 395, 467; xii, 618, 622; 
xiii, 106, 174; Shepherd, i, 417) Hoomes had the contract for 
operating that line of stage coaches between Alexandria and 
Richmond which bulks so large in the books of travel in Vir- 
ginia at the end of the eighteenth century. John Tayloe ITI 
had a stake in this venture and the notes in his stud book 
against the entries of nags which did not develop in training, 
as ‘sent to the stage’, show how that contract was used to 
prune the extensive studs of the proprietors. 

John Hoomes’ stud book (ATR, i, 521; ii, 99; supplemented 
by the record of the partial dispersal sale in 1806, ATR, i, 118) 
shows that he commenced horseman before the Revolution with 
the acquisition, from John Tayloe II, of a filly which he en- 
tered as ‘Sally Wright, bred by Col. Tayloe: got by Yorick out 
of a full bred mare of his [the pedigree extended by Bruce, 
ii, 286, is ingenious but unproved]’. Doubtless she was a local 
racer, but of that there is no record: she appears when, during 
the war, Hoomes made her the foundation of a stud. His 
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own testimony is that Sally Wright’s produce consisted of two 
fillies, 1776 (Bruce, i, 252) by Lightfoot’s *Bolton, and 1778 
(Bruce, ii, 184) by his own Fearnought colt Pegasus (q. v. 
ante, p. 126). 

Supplementing this sound foundation with several other na- 
tive mares, Hoomes built up, after several generations of cross- 
es with Syme’s Wildair, Meade’s Clodius, Hart’s *Medley, and 
other first rate horses of the time, a racing stable which made 
him one of the leading figures of the Virginia turf after 1786 
(ATR, i, 58; vi, 125) ; and it was from that status that he took 
the next step, on which his reputation as a horseman survives. 

About 1790, following the lead of John Tayloe III, Hoomes 
established relations with Richard Tattersall and began to im- 
port horse flesh, speculating on a rising domestic market. The 
list of such importations during the ensuing decade, as re- 
corded by his son, John Hoomes, Jr. (ATR, ii, 99), is im- 
pressive in its length, extending to 19 stallions and 13 mares, 
including Diomed & Archduke, two of the four winners of 
the Derby Stakes imported at this time (the others being Light- 
foot’s *Saltram and Haxall’s *Sir Harry) ; viz: 

Stallions Mares 
1792 Darlington, b. c. 1787, by 
Clothier 
[sold to John Goode ot 
Mecklenburg]. 
1795 Dare Devil, b. c. 1787, by 
Magnet 
[sold to William Starke 
of Dinwiddie and stood 
in Virginia 1796-1802]. 
1795 Herod, gr. c. 1792, by Y. 
King Herod 
[stood at Bizarre 1796 
and later ‘sold to Mr. 
Fisher’ and sent to Ten- 


nessee]. 
1796 Bedford, b. c. 1792, by Dun- ‘Favorite, b. f. 1790, by Volunteer 
gannon {in Hoomes’ stud 1803]. 


[stood in Virginia until 
1803 when he was sold to 
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Stallions 


Wade Hampton and sent 
to S. C.; but returned to 
Virginia 1808 in the pos- 
session of John Avery of 
Greensville]. 
1797 Cormorant, b. c. 1787, by 
Woodpecker 
{stood at the 
Green 1799]. 
Coeur de Lion, b. c. 1789, 
by Highflyer [‘sold to Mr. 
Stith’; stood in Va. and 
N. C. 1801 and 1802, and 
then sent to Tennessee, 
where he died 1809]. 


Diomed, ch. c. 1777, by Flor- 
izel 
[‘sold to [Robert] Goode 
(Miles] Selden & Co.’]. 

Spread Eagle, b. c. 1792, by 
Volunteer [‘sold to Gen. 
John McPherson and sent 
to S. C.’]. 

Stirling, b. c. 1791, by Vol- 
unteer [stood in Virginia 
1799-1804]. 

Seagull, b. c. 1786, by Wood- 
pecker [‘sold to Mr. Ma- 
son of Sussex’ for £1000 
Va. currency & stood in 
Virginia 1800-1804]. 


Bowling 


1798 


1799 


Manfred, b. c. 1796, by 
Woodpecker [‘dead’ ante 
1806]. 


Druid, ch. c. 1780, by Po- 
t80s [sold to Caleb Boush 
of Princess Anne & stood 
in Virginia 1801-1805]. 


Mares 


Jannette, b. f. 1791, by Mercury 
[in Hoomes’ stud 1803]. 


Hackabout, b. f. 1794, by Escape 
[‘sold to John Daingerfield’]. 


Gasteria, b. f. 1796, by Balloon 
[‘sold to A. Sheppard of Cul- 
peper’]. 

Alexandria, f. 1796, by Alexander 
(‘presented to Dr. S. Sutton’]. 


Volante, f. 1797, by Volunteer 
[‘sold to James B. Thornton’]. 


Trumpetta, br. f. 1797, by Trum- 
pator [‘sold to Dr. Wm. 
Hoomes’]. 

Lady Bull, b. f. 1796, by John Bull 
[died in Hoomes stud 1803]. 
Moll in the Wad, f. 1797, by Sir 
Peter Teazle [‘sold to Carter 

Berkeley’ 1806]. 
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Stallions Mares 


1801 Play or Pay (alias Mars), 
b. c. 1791, by Ulysses 
[sold to Caleb Boush of 
Princess Anne]. 

Dion, b. c. 1795, by Spadille 
[‘sold to Major John Nel- 
son’ and stood in Virginia 
1803-1808]. 

Speculator, b. c. 1795, by 
Dragon [sent to Kentucky, 
soon after his arrival, 
where in 1803 he ‘gets 
more mares than he can 
cover’ (ATR, iii, 13); 
returned to Virginia, 
where he was advertised 
to stand 1808 by James 
Smock of Fredericksburg. 
In 1810 he was offered for 
sale by Hoomes’ execu- 
tors]. 

Dragon, ch. c. 1787, by 
Woodpecker [stood at Bi- 
zarre 1804 and later sent 
to Tennessee]. 

1802 Escape (alias Horns), ch. 
c. 1798, by  Precipitate 
[stood at the Bowling 
Green 1804; died 1807]. 

Archduke, br. c. 1796, by 
Sir Peter Teazle [sold at 
the dispersal sale 1806 and 
stood in Virginia as late 
as 1810]. 

Buzzard, ch. c. 1787, by 
Woodpecker [stood in 
Virginia 1805 and 1806, 
and then sold at the dis- 
persal sale (for $5860.) 
and ‘sent to Ky.’; where 
he died 1811, as recorded 
in GSB, ii, 239]. 
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There were also imported four mares which died without 
produce, leaving no dates of record, viz: Diomeda, f. by Di- 
omed (in England) ; Javelina, f. by Javelin; Miss Windmill, 
f. by Highflyer ; Misfortune, f. by Pantaloon (in England). 

Of those of the Hoomes stallions which appear in the 
records of the Roanoke Stud the following notes are collected 
by way of identification: 


(a) *Dare Devil, b. c. 1787, by the Duke of Grafton’s 
Magnet, son of Herod out of Hebe by Crysolite (GSB, i, 277; 
Pick, iv, 255; ATR, iv, 340; Bruce, i, 16), was imported by 
Hoomes in 1795. The first Virginia advertisement of him 
was as follows: 


(1796, March 18, VG & Petersburg Intelligencer] 

The famous horse Dare-Devil was imported in the Rebecca, from 
London, in June, 1795, who run with great success at New-Market for 
several years, during which time he won thirteen races out of eighteen 
at that place, against the best horses of the day in England; for his 
racing performances see the Calendars of 1790, '91, and 92. In Oc- 
tober, 1792, he had an unlucky fall, and strained both of his shoulders, 
which has prevented his running to advantage since. Dare Devil is 
a fine bay, sixteen hands high, beautifully formed and as well bred a 
horse as any in England. He will stand at my stable in the county of 
Dinwiddie, 30 miles from Petersburg, and will cover mares at two and 
an half guineas the leap (to be paid down), six guineas the season... 

February 22, 1796. William Stark. 

Pedigree: I certify that the bay horse Dare Devil, sold by me to 
Messrs. Lamb & Younger, was bred by the Duke of Grafton, was got 
by Magnet (one of the best bred sons of Herod) out of Hebe; Hebe 
by Chrysolite out of Proserpine, sister to Eclipse; and is eight years 
‘old next May. 

March 13, 1795. Bedford. 

We hereby certify that the bay horse shipped from this port [London] 
by us on board the Rebecca, Captain Curran, last April, for John 
Hoomes, Esq; of Virginia, is the identical horse Dare Devil, purchased 
by us of his Grace the Duke of Bedford, and who has run for several 
years at New-Market, in England with great success; and we further 
certify that the pedigree sent with the horse was written by the Duke 
of Bedford. 

Lamb & Younger. 
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(b) *Bedford, b. c. 1792, by Dungannon (son of O’Kelly’s 
Eclipse) out of Hutchinson’s Fairy by Highflyer (GSB, i, 
265; Pick, iii, 100; Bruce, i, 6) was tried and discarded on the 
English turf and was in consequence imported by Hoomes as 
a four year old in 1796. His introduction to Virginia was 
as follows: 


(1796, April 29, Virginia Herald, Fredericksburg] 

The high bred horse Bedford, just imported from London, in the 
Eliza, Captain Noble, only four years old this spring, won a match at 
Newmarket, in England, of 300 Guineas at three years old, against Mr. 
Durand’s brown colt by Saltram, out of Pyracmon’s dam, and a plate 
at Bedford; was the second horse in a sweepstake at Newmarket when 
10 capital runners started, and made a very good run for the great 
outlawed stakes. 

Bedford is a fine bay, fifteen hands three inches high, most beauti- 
fully formed, and of the very best stock in England, as will appear by 
Lord Grosvenor’s certificate below. Dunganon and Fairy were both 
capital racers, as may be seen by the Racing Calendars of their day. 

Bedford will stand at the Bowling-Green, to cover mares at two 
guineas the leap, and four guineas the season, with one dollar to the 
groom. He is much reduced by the great length of the passage, being 
upwards of 120 days at sea, for which reason he will not begin to cover 
until the Ist of May, and as I will take in but few mares, such gentle- 
men as chuse to send to him will please give notice of it as soon as 
possible. 

Bowling-Green, April 4, 1796. John Hoomes. 


I certify that Bedford was got by Dunganon: his dam Fairy by High- 
flyer: grandam Fairy-Queen by Young Cade: her dam Routh’s Black- 
Eyes by Crab: out of the Warlock Galloway by Snake; and was three 
years old last spring. 


Nov. Ist, 1795. Grosvenor. 


Hoomes’ statement (ATR, iii, 13) was that Bedford was 
well received on the Rappahannock; that in 1803, before he 
was sent to South Carolina, he had 126 mares. At all events, 
he made such a contemporary reputation that eventually he 
was brought back to Virginia. A surviving advertisement of 
this later period is as follows: 
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[1809, March 3, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

Bedford will stand the ensuing season at Belfield [in Greenesville] 
and covers mares at 25 dollars each, the season, payable the Ist day of 
January next. He is sire of the distinguished runners Fairy [later Ari- 
adne], Gallatin, Aeolus, Lottery, Peggy, Cupbearer, Volunteer, Whiskey, 
&c. Bedford is a horse of great size and strength, with perhaps the best 
bony legs ever seen, and is in remarkably fine health. Being exclusively 
owned by the subscriber and contemplating his continuance at this place 
another year, mares which miss this season may be covered the ensuing, 
gratis—and from an understanding with his late owner, I hereby give 
notice to those who put last season and failed, that such mares may be 
covered gratis; but to prevent impositions, I shall require that the fact of 
such mares having been regularly put by the season and failed, be certified 
by Colonel Thomas Branch, the gentleman who stood him last season 
Bedford has distinguished himself as a sure and excellent foal getter, 
and his stock are remarkable for a peculiar neatness and elegance of 
shape. ‘ 

Belfield, February 14, 1809. John Avery. 


(c) *Herod, the ‘gr. c. 1792 by Y. King Herod’ of the 
Hoomes stud book has not been identified in the English books 
of reference, and does not appear to have been of significance 
as an individual; but he is here of interest in relation to the 
Roanoke Stud. 


The colt is described in the surviving transcript of the 
Hoomes stud book as imported 1797, but the following ad- 
vertisement is contemporary evidence that he was in fact im- 
ported with Dare Devil in 1795: 

(1796, March 2, Richmond & Manchester Advertiser; AF, x, 78] 

The imported horse Herod, a handsome grey of elegant form, rising 
four years old, and near fifteen hands high, will stand the ensuing sea- 
son at the plantation of Richard Randolph, Junior, in Cumberland county, 
on Appomattox river, within one mile of Rutledge’s Bridge, at the mod- 


erate price of sixteen dollars the season... 
William Hylton. 


Herod was got by Young Herod (son of the famous Old Herod) out 
of one of Lord Clermont’s stud, a daughter of Conductor. His sire so 
well known and distinguished on the turf, was out of a Matchem mare, 
daughter of Florizel. In point of blood, he cannot be exceeded, being 
from the first running stock in England. 
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Sir CHARLES BunBury’s DIoMED 
The Stubbs portrait in Mr. Woodward's collection. 
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The Richard Randolph, jr., of Bizarre in Cumberland, here 
named, was the elder brother of John of Roanoke, but was 
never a horseman. The William Hylton who signed the ad- 
vertisement has not been identified but was probably the over- 
seer at Bizarre. It is evident, then, that John of Roanoke, who 
lived at Bizarre until 1810, had undertaken with Hoomes to 
stand the colt, even though he was himself absent in the South 
during the season of 1796. 

As has been noted, Hoomes marked this Herod in his stud 
book as ‘sold to Mr. Fisher’. That he was sent to Tennessee 
and there sometime stood in Davidson County appears from an 
entry in Anderson (p. 52). 

When in 1828 (AF, x, 78), Skinner re-published the ad- 
vertisement of 1796 he justly remarked, ‘this pedigree cannot 
be understood’; and the stud books (Cottom, Edgar, Wallace 
& Bruce) have all struggled with it. Both Wallace and Bruce 
noted that they could not find the colt in GSB; nor can we. 
As he was imported as a three year old, it must be that Lord 
Clermont weeded him out of his stud without having trained 
him. 


(d) *Diomed, ch. c. 1777, by Florizel, son of Herod, out 
of Sister to Juno by Spectator (GSB, i, 196; Pick, iii, 221; 
Bruce, i, 17) was, of all Hoomes’ importations, the most im- 
portant, measured by his effect on the American horse. He 
raced from 1780-1783 in the colours of Sir Charles Bunbury ; 
and his fame survives in England by reason of the fact that 
he won at Epsom, May 4, 1780, the first subscription for the 
Derby Stakes, thereafter to become ‘the blue Ribband of the 
Turf’. Diomed covered in England 1785-1798, but was not 
considered a success (see Randolph’s array of his English 
get in ATR, i, 168) ; his stud fee dropping from 5 guineas in 
1785 to 2 guineas in 1798. John Hoomes then bought him, 
according to Pick: 


‘for 50 gs. to go to America, where he was sold for 1000 gs [sic, 
read pounds Virginia currency. The purchaser was Miles Selden of 
Tree Hill]. He died soon after landing.’ 
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More accurately, GSB says: 


‘Diomed was sent to Virginia, N. America, at the age of 22, where 
he covered a great number of mares, and died in 1808.’ 


Soon after he was exported, Weatherby’s secretary voiced to 
John Tayloe III, the current English opinion of Diomed (ATR, 
iii, 7): 


‘Old Diomed was bought here under 50 gs. and it seems is well ap- 
proved in Virginia; but he covered here at, I believe, no more than a 
guinea at last: and this because he was a tried and proved bad foal 
getter. Mr. Weatherby recommends you strongly to avoid putting any 
mares to him (which he learns you have done); for he has had fine 
mares to him here, and never produced anything good. A horse of his 
character on the turf must, at his age, have acquired some character 
as a stallion, and had that been a good one he would not have gone to 
America.’ 


So much for expert opinion. Untrustworthy as it was 
proven by the event to be (see ATR, ii, 521; iii, 17, where 
Diomed’s get in Virginia are listed), the bruit of this judg- 
ment probably accounts for the amusing stories told of Diomed 
in the Virginia stud, of which the following is an example 
(ATR, iii, 17): 


‘Whilst the celebrated horse Diomed was standing at Tree-Hill, 
amongst many other breeders who were desirous of obtaining some of 
his issue, was Mr. —————, who sent an old and favorite blood mare 
to him. She was detained much longer than was usual, but at length 
was pronounced to be with foal, which proved to be the fact, and the 
next spring her accouchment was eagerly expected. 

‘In due course of time, the desirable information of her safe delivery 
reached Mr. ————, who hastened to visit her stable; but what was his 
mortification when he beheld a mule colt, reclining beside his favorite 
mare! It is said he immediately wrote to his owner, that it was high 
time for Diomed to cease covering, if he could get nothing but mule- 
colts. It was discovered that the groom, in order to get rid of the 
trouble of putting the mare, after he found difficulty in making her 
stand to the horse, turned her over to the groom of a jack, that was 
kept at the same place.’ 
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That this tale was pure libel may be deduced from the tes- 
timony, recorded long afterwards (ATR, i, 437), of one who 
knew and bred to the old horse during this period, viz: 


‘Old Diomed was a horse of uncommon animation and vigor: he was 
always in the habit (particularly during the covering season) of coming 
out of his stable in a dashing gallop and of serving mares with all the 
fire and impetuosity of a young horse.’ 


Diomed was introduced to American horsemen by an ad- 
vertisement of 1799 (surviving in the issue of the Petersburg 
VG for May 7, 1799, in the N. Y. Public Library), which 
averred that he had been ‘imported last summer’. We quote, 
however, the advertisement of his stand for 1804, for it was 
in response to it that *Castianira was sent to Tree Hill, viz: 


(1804, February 17, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

The extraordinary horse Diomed, in as high health and vigor as he 
has ever been, will stand the next season at my stable on James river, 
three miles below Richmond, at sixty dollars the season, dischargable 
by fifty, if paid before the tenth of August, when the season will ex- 
pire.... 

Diomed has unquestionably been one of the best racers on the Eng- 
lish turf. At three years old he was winner seven times, without being 
beaten, although he contended with the best mares then running. Among 
his races of that year, he won a sweepstakes of 500 guineas each. He 
won the great Derby stakes at Epsom, which are the most important 
in the kingdom, giving to the winner more credit than any that are run 
in England. His winnings that year amounted to 5125 guineas. 

At four years old he received forfeit from the brother of Mop- 
squeezer for 500 guineas. He won the Fortescue stakes, eleven sub- 
scribers of 30 guineas each. Over the Beacon course, he won the Claret 
stakes, of 200 guineas each; beating seven capital horses, and receiving 
forfeit from seven others. His winnings this year amounted to 2580 
guineas. At five years old he fell lame and did not start. At six 
years old, carrying 168 pounds, at three heats, he won the king’s plate 
at Guildford. He ran also for the king’s plate at Lewes, which he 
would have won had he not fallen lame. This year he also run for two 
other king’s plates, and although injured, was the second horse for each. 
They were won by Anvil and Drone, at that time two of the best 
horses on the English turf. He never started after he was six, but 
kept as a stallion and ranked among the best in England, as by ref- 
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erence to the Racing Calendar, and the following certificate, will be 
proven: 

‘I hereby certify the chestnut horse Diomed, purchased of 
me by Messrs. Lamb and Younger, won the Derby stakes at 
Epsom, the Claret stakes at New Market, and many other prizes, 
as may be seen in the Racing Calendars. He is the sire of Grey 
Diomed, Quetlavaca, Lais (the dam of Lord Clermont’s Spo- 
liator) Grey Hound, Monkey, Anthony, Glaucus, Wrangler, 
Cedar, Poplar, and many other good racers. 

‘Grey Diomed, at three years old, was sold by me to Mr. Fox, 
for 700 guineas. Mr. Fox afterwards sold him with his en- 
gagements, to the Duke of Bedford, for 2700 guineas. Several 
others of his get have been sold at large prices. 


Thos. Charles Bunbury.’ 


Pedigree: Diomed was got by Florizel (one of the best sons of King 
Herod) : his dam by Spectator, sister to Juno (the dam of Dragon and 
Young Eclipse): his grandam (sister to Horatius) by Blank: his great 
grandam Feather’s dam, and full sister to the grandam of Cygnet and 
Blossom, by Childers: out of Miss Belvoir, by Grey Grantham: Paget 
Turk: Betsey Percival, by Leede’s Arabian, &c. 


Tree-Hill, Jan. 26, 1804. Miles Selden, sen. 


This may be supplemented with the following advertisement 
for Diomed’s last season, which is interesting because of its 
first hand testimony, confirming that already cited, to the vigor 
of the old Derby hero at the age of twenty-nine: 


[1807, February 24, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

The extraordinary high bred imported horse Diomed, in as high 
health and vigor as he has ever been since his arrival in America, will 
stand, the ensuing season, at my stable, in Greensville county, 8 miles 
north of Belfield, and 38 south of Petersburg, and cover mares at fifty 
dollars the season, the money to be sent with the mare, or 100 dollars the 
insurance, to be paid in October; and returnable in every instance where 
the mare shall not prove to have been in foal (except the property 
should be changed), with one dollar to the groom in every instance. 
The season will commence the 15th of February, and expire the first 
of August.... 

I have made particular enquiry respecting the mares put to Diomed 
the last season, and those in my knowledge are generally in foal; those 
which failed (put by the season) shall be entitled to a leap this season 
gratis. 
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The great size, figure and performance on the turf, added to the 
high price which his colts command, give him a decided superiority over 
any stallion in America. 

February 17th. Nathaniel Rives, 


(e) *Cormorant, b. c. 1787, by Woodpecker, son of Herod 
out of Nettletop by Squirrel (GSB, i, 333; Pick, iv, 252; 
Bruce, i, 14) was introduced to Virginia by the following 
advertisement : 


[1799, March 7, The Virginia Herald, Fredericksburg] 

The celebrated running horse Cormorant will cover fifty mares only, 
besides a part of his owner’s, on subscription the ensuing season at the 
Bowling Green at ten pounds each (with this condition) if the money 
is paid by the 10th of August next. Any mare failing to be with foal 
may go to the next season gratis; and should the death or removal of 
the horse prevent a colt then the money shall be returned, provided the 
mare remains the property of the person who put her to the horse. 
Several of the mares being already engaged the sooner the applications 
are made the better, as not a single one more than the above number 
will be taken. 

Cormorant's excellent blood, high form, great beauty and uncommon 
performance as a racer, added to his colts being of a superior kind will 
certainly recommend him to the gentlemen of the turf. For further 
information of such gentlemen as choose to breed from the above men- 
tioned horse the following extract is inserted, taken from his advertise- 
ment as a covering horse in England, which may be seen in the Racing 
Calendar for 1795, page 327: 

‘Cormorant had a superior speed and was allowed to be one 
of the best racers at New Market till he was unfortunately 
lamed at four years old and has not started since; prior to which 
he won and received forfeit ‘nineteen times. At two years old 
he beat several colts and fillies of the same age and gave them 
from 16 to 25 Ibs. each. He also gave the year and weight 
to many three year old and was the best colt of the year in 
England. See the Racing Calendars of 1789, 90 and 91. He is 
a fine bay, about fifteen and a half hands high, full of bone and 
very handsome and from the specimen Fortunio (his brother) 
has given there can be no doubt of this horse as a stallion 

, 


John Hoomes. 
Pedigree: 1 do certify that Cormorant was bred by me and got by 
Woodpecker; his dam Nettletop by Squirrel: his grandam by Bajazet; 
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his great grandam by Regulus; his great great grandam by Lonsdale’s 
[Bay] Arabian; [three generations here omitted, as appears from the 
Goldfinder pedigree in Pick and GSB, viz: Bonny Lass by Bay Bolton: 
Darley’s Arabian: Byerley Turk]: Taffolet Barb; Place’s White Turk; 
out of a natural Barb mare. 

The above is so valuable a horse, both on account of his speed and 
blood (which is the best in England) that I am sorry he is about to leave 
the Country. 

Egremont. 


(f) *Spread Eagle, b. c. 1792, by Volunteer, son of O’Kel- 
ly’s Eclipse out of Tattersall’s Highflyer mare (GSB, i, 291; 
Pick, iv, 461; Bruce, i, 53), came to Virginia with a better 
reputation than he there justified. Weatherby wrote to Hoomes 
(ATR, iii, 5): 


‘I fear I shall never get you such another bargain again as Spread 
Eagle .... His value consists in this that he is not a chance horse, but 
all out of his dam run well, which gives one confidence in him as a stal- 
lion.’ 

He was, however, not well received in Virginia, and is the 
only one of Hoomes’ importations for which no Virginia ad- 
vertisement has come to light. The testimony of the Hoomes 
stud book (ATR, iii, 12) is that he made the seasons 1799 and 
1800 at the Bowling Green, after which he was sent to South 
Carolina. 

The explanation of the disapproval of him was given by one 
who saw him when he arrived: that he was blanketed by Cor- 
morant. 


‘Of all the stallions imported by the late Mr. Hoomes of the Bowling 
Green’, wrote ‘A Subscriber’ in 1830 (ATR, ii, 266), ‘his chance for 
getting turf horses was the worst. A large coarse haired horse, having 
little to recommend him save his size, and great strength across the 
loins. Gentlemen owning full blooded mares preferred breeding from 
Cormorant; who stood in the next stable, and who showed blood in an 
eminent degree’. 


Upon this Judge Duvall commented (ATR, iii, 116): 


‘It is a great mistake to say that Spread Eagle got no good runners. 
[Willis’, later Ridgely’s] Maid-of-the-Oaks [g. v. ATR, iii, 265] was 
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one of the best four mile racers ever raised in this country. I heard 
C. Duvall say he thought her the best he ever saw start. [Edelin’s] 
. Floretta [ch. f. 1800] was not far behind her at four miles and repeat: 
I saw her beat [Tayloe’s}] Peacemaker at Washington [when] the 
purse was won by [Selden’s] Lavinia [a Diomed]. I knew a gray horse 
in Virginia called [Wormeley’s] Paragon [gr. c. 180], advertised 1809 
in The Virginia Herald, Fredericksburg, where his full turf record is 
rehearsed], by Spread Eagle, a good runner. 

‘I think Spread Eagle died soon after he was imported. He left few 
descendants.’ 


(g) *Stirling, b. c. 1791, by Volunteer out of Harriet by 
Highflyer (GSB, i, 51; Pick, iv, 438; Bruce, i, 54) came to 
Virginia with the prestige that John Tayloe III had tried to 
buy him and was forestalled. The Tayloe letter book records 
(ATR, iii, 5, 167): 


(1798, August 16, Lamb & Younger, London, to J. T. III] 

‘You are anticipated [by Hoomes’ previous commission], as Stirling is 
now on board the Martin along with Spread Eagle; and two finer 
horses never left England. Indeed, the jockeys here regret their leaving 
the country.’ 


[1800, September 13, James Weatherby to J. T. IIT] 

‘I have no objection to Stirling; he was a true runner. He cost Mr. 
Hoomes in England 325 gs. Stirling was a very honest horse. Whether 
Spread Eagle was or not, we have no certain guide; but in point of 
speed, before he had the distemper, he was at least a stone better than 
Stirling at the same age. All the brothers of Spread Eagle appear 
jady, with great speed. Stirling was by no means deficient in speed. 
Stirling and Spread Eagle are the horses to breed from.’ 


Col. Tayloe persisted in his interest and thus was enabled 
to present the horse to Virginia horsemen: 
(1799, March 12, The Virginia Herald, Fredericksburg] 

The famous and complete horse Stirling, never beaten but once, and 
then by accident, was imported in the Martin from London last fall 
by John Hoomes Esq. of the Bowling Green, and extraordinary to 
relate, he won a King’s Plate at 4 years old and another at five; he 
was considered while running, by Mr. Weatherby, the author of the 
Racing Calendar and clerk of the course at New Market, as will appear 
by a letter from that gentleman to the subscriber to be (if not the 
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first) undoubtedly the second horse in England. The celebrated horse 
Hambletonian, supposed by some to be his superior, and the best horse 
then on the British turf, paid him a forfeit of 500 guineas, in a match 
over the Beacon Course (four miles, one furlong and one hundred and 
thirty eight yards) for 1000 guineas, and it may with great truth be 
said that Stirling was among the best racers that ever appeared in 
England, having won eleven races out of twelve, and when beaten was 
undoubtedly the best horse that started, as he ran considerably off 
the course, and even then came in the third horse. 

Stirling is a most beautiful horse and descended from the best stock 
in England, as will appear from his pedigree below. He is upwards 
of fifteen hands and a half high, extremely gay, with great strength 
and activity, and in all probability will make a most capital stallion. 
Perhaps it may not be amiss to observe that Stirling’s racing was 
generally four miles and with the best horses then on the turf .... 

The above horse will stand the ensueing season . . . at my plantation 
in Essex County, called Gwynfield, near Tappahannock, at fifteen dol- 
lars the leap and fifty dollars for ensuring a mare to be in foal... . 


John Tayloe. 


I hereby certify that Stirling was bred by me, sold when a foal to 
Mr. Broadhurst, who afterwards disposed of him to Mr. Delne, by 
whom he hath been lately sold to Messrs. Lamb and Younger for the 
purpose of being sent over to America. He was got by Volunteer 
(one of the best sons of Eclipse); his dam by Highflyer; his grandam 
by Young Cade; his great grandam Childerkin by Second; out of the 
dam of Old Snap, she was got by Fox; her dam Gipsey, by Bay Bolton; 
grandam by the Duke of Newcastle’s Turk; Byerley Turk; Taffolet 
Barb; Place’s White Turk; out of a natural barb mare. 


Thomas Stirling. 


Standing thereafter at the Bowling Green for two seasons 
Stirling was next’ transferred to James River: 


(1803, March 22, Petersburg Republican] 

The famous and complete horse Stirling ... [etc., as in the adver- 
tisement of 1799] will stand the ensueing season... at Ampthill, 6 
miles from Richmond, and will cover mares at three and a half guineas 
a leap... seven guineas the season . . . and ten guineas for ensuring 
a mare to be with foal... 

The best pasturage in the state, with a considerable addition to what 
I had last year. 

Ampthill, February 22, 1803. Isham Randolph. 
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During this stand at Ampthill Stirling stinted 180 mares 
(ATR, iii, 13). 

This Isham Randolph (1771-post 1805) of the Dungeness 
family was a younger brother of ‘Sir Archy’ [see post, p. 177] 
and is here shown living at the house of his maternal grand- 
father, Archibald Cary, where there had always been a stud. 
It was therefore to his cousin at Ampthill that John Randolph 
sent his Vanity filly Duette to be mated with *Stirling. 

No further advertisement of the horse has come to light. 


(h) *Dragon, ch. c. 1787, by Woodpecker, son of Herod 
out of Juno by Spectator, son of Panton’s Crab (GSB, i, 300; 
Pick, iv, 257; Bruce, i, 18) was introduced to Virginia as fol- 
lows: 


(1803, February 13, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

Dragon, 16 hands high, late the property of the Duke of Bedford, 
was imported a few weeks ago [November, 1802] in the ship Ocean 
from London, by John Hoomes, Esq., of the Bowling Green [and] 
will stand the next season at my stable in Greensville county. The 
terms will be made known before the season commences. 


December 9, 1802. Nathaniel Rives. 
The next year he appeared in the hands of Randolph, viz: 


[1804, July 3, Petersburg Republican] 

The celebrated English stallion Dragon, late the property of His 
Grace the Duke of Bedford, and sire of [Mr. Cookson’s] Speculator 
[imported by Hoomes with Dragon], [Mr. Howorth’s] Tarantella, 
(Mr. Lord’s] Jenny Spinner [Mr. Howard’s}] Creeper, [Mr. Biggs’] 
Phoenix, [Mr. Lockley’s} Hospitality, etc., will stand the ensuing sea- 
son near Farmville (8 miles below Prince Edward C. H. and 35 from 
Cartersville) at ten guineas and a dollar to the groom, for each mare 


Bizarre, January 18, 1804. Richard Knowles, 
Agent for John Randolph. 


This is the last advertisement for the horse in Virginia. 
The Hoomes stud book does not record the disposition made 
of him, but Panton’s obituary of imported stallions in the 
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West (AF, ix, 415; ATR, i, 18) records that Dragon died in 
Davidson county, Tennessee, in 1812, aged 25, of a broken 
thigh. 

The only evidence which Randolph recorded elsewhere of 
Dragon’s stand at Bizarre is the record of the otherwise un- 
known colt by Dragon out of Logania, which was entered for 
the Produce Stakes to be run at Broad Rock in September, 
1807, but did not run; and that of a Dragon mare (probably 
of the Quasha family) which he mated with Irby’s Shylock 
to produce Jessica, b. f. 1816 (‘Printed Book’, No. 19). 


Hoomes himself fancied Stirling most of all his English sta!- 
lions and for that consideration not only refused to sell him 
but in 1800 founded in his honour the ‘Stirling Stakes’ to be 
run at Fredericksburg. The announcement was as follows 
(ATR, i, 617): 


‘The first year of the Stirling stakes, are to commence in October, 
1803. This is intended to be a sweepstakes of two miles heats, for colts 
or fillies, then three years old, carrying ninety pounds each, and paying 
$200 each, half forfeit, to be run over the Fredericksburg Jockey Club 
ground the day preceding the Jockey Club races at said place; and 
this race to be run agreeably to the rules of the said Jockey Club, 
and to be subject thereto in all respects; and the subscription to re- 
main open in the hands of William Herndon, of Fredericksburg, till 
the 25th day of December, 1800.’ 


The intention evidently was to make this an annual event, 
but there is no evidence that it was run more than once, The 
nominations for that occasion (1803) are, however, of peculiar 
interest as indicating the hold Hoomes’ English stallions had 
on the imagination of the horsemen of the Rappahannock 
Valley in the spring of 1800. Of the twenty-one subscribers, 
four nominated Cormorants, three Spread Eagles, five Stir- 
lings, two grandsons of Medley, one a grandson of Shark; 
and, finally, six nominated Diomeds. 

The race was won by a Diomed, Miles Selden’s Lavinia, 
b. f. 1800, out of Lady Bolingbroke, the dam also of the Dare 
Devil filly Desdemona, mentioned in the text (see post, p. 


160). 
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That this result was an early advertisement of the relative 
merits of the best of the Hoomes importations may be deduced 
from the comment made upon them a generation later, when 
they were summed up in retrospect by one of Skinner’s cor- 
respondents (ATR, vi, 550) who had known them all: 


‘How few of the imported horses have, within the last forty years, 
got first rate runners among us? Old Diomed stands first on the list. 
And yet before he left England he stood as low as two guineas a mare. 
I will name a few others. Spread Eagle, one of the best grandsons of 
the famous Eclipse, got some five or six good runners; Maid of the 
Oaks, Sally Nailor, Red Eye, Edelin’s Floretta, and a few others. 
Then there was imported Stirling, another grandson of Eclipse, and more 
than half brother to Spread Eagle, a capital racer at home; he got 
no winners here, that ever I heard of. The same of Dragon, who stood, 
I believe at ten guineas a mare. The same of Cormorant and Coeur 
de Lion; and (with the exception of Colonel Tayloe’s colt Hephestion) 
of Buzzard, who died at the advanced age of twenty-three years.’ 


8. The Dare Devils: 


Hoomes’ *Dare Devil had a very considerable success in the 
Virginia stud. In the last extant advertisement of the horse 
(1802) Thomas Goode of Chesterfield summed up his repu- 
tation after five years: 


‘Dare Devil’s get speak for themselves, as they are the best runners 
on the continent; which was manifest by the runs last fall. They won 
at.Richmond, Petersburg, New Brunswick, Hick’s Ford, Norfolk, War- 
renton (N. C.) & Tarborough, besides many other places.’ 


Of this get, those which came into relations with the Roa- 
noke Stud were: 


(a) Contention’s dam (ATR, ii, 461; Bruce, i, 330). Ed- 
mund Irby of Nottoway, a neighbour of Randolph, was a 
modest planter who maintained a small breeding and racing 
stud with conspicuous success during the dark days of the 
Virginia turf from 1812-1820; and was in consequence so 
much respected by Virginia horsemen that during the last 
two years of his life (1828-1830) he served the office of 
President of the Richmond Jockey Club. Randolph, who 
knew him well, characterized him [1832, s. v. Janus] as ‘that 
model of the Old Virginia Planter and Sportsman’. His 
stock was founded altogether on Hoomes’ importations and 
included (with the Bedford colt Shylock, noted post) a brood 
mare foaled 1798, got by *Dare Devil out of a dam rich in 
Fearnought blood, who is traced to the taproots of the ‘Picca- 
dilla’ racing family in the stud of Archibald Cary of Ampthill, 
viz: 


Thrift’s Wildair mare, ch. £. 1792 (ATR, iv, 341, 548; vi, 587; Bruce, 
ii, 412) by Syme’s Wildair (son of Baylor’s *Fearnought): Lewis 
Parham’s Piccadilla by Batte & Maclin’s Fearnought (son of Baylor’s 
*Fearnought): Baylor’s Godolphin (son of Baylor’s *Fearnought) : 
Archibald Cary’s *Hob-or-Nob (son of Rogers’ Babraham): Cary’s 
Jolly Roger mare: Cary’s Valiant mare. 
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The loss of the records of the Ampthill stud leaves the remainder 
of the pedigree, tracing into the Byrd and Tayloe studs, in confusion. 


Irby mated his Dare Devil mare with Tayloe’s Bellair ITI, 
Ball’s Florizel, Sir Archy, and his own Shylock, and produced 
a crop of colts and fillies which distinguished themselves on 
the turf; the best being Contention, ch. c. 1815, by Sir Archy, 
whose turf record is collected in ATR, iv, 338. The following 
certificates (from a warm obituary of Irby, published in May, 
1831, ATR, ii, 455) are the mare’s blue ribbons: 


‘Richmond, December 11, 1830. 

‘I have been well acquainted with the stock of horses of the late 
Edmund Irby, and have trained several colts from his old Dare Devil 
mare; among them Thaddeus, Burstall, Reaphook and Weazel; all of 
them were winners. Contention, from the same mare, I never trained, 
but have seen him run many races of distinction with success; and he 
certainly was, as the records will show, an excellent performer. I 
have also trained, and run with great success, one of his colts, Snow 
Storm, and have since sold him for $2000. And, as additional evidence 
of the value of the family of Contention, I have trained two fillies 
(from Weazel, who is from his dam), Betsey Archer and Multa Flora, 
both of whom were winners. 

Wm. R. Johnson, of Chesterfield. 


‘I trained and run Contention for very nearly all the races for which 
he ever started, and considered him a fine race horse, and his per- 
formances proved that I was not mistaken; for he was a truly for- 
midable runner. I was also well acquainted with the family of horses of 
the late Edmund Irby, and I agree with Mr. Johnson in the opinion, 
that they were among the most approved and successful stock in Vir- 
ginia. 

‘Brunswick, Va., December 11, 1830. Jas. J. Harrison.’ 

There is a record of the dispersal sale of Mr. Irby’s stud 
in ATR, ii, 120. 


(b) D.M. Randolph’s Desdemona (Bruce, i, 336): David 
Meade Randolph (1759-1830), second son of Richard II of 
Curls and a cousin german of John of Roanoke, is styled in 
the genealogies as ‘of Presqu’ile’. He was long U. S. Marshal 
in Virginia; and Mordecai has a pleasant picture of the hos- 
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pitality of his house ‘Moldavia’ in Richmond, and of his wife, 
a daughter of the breeder of Syme’s Wildair, who is remem- 
bered as the author of The Virginia House-wife or methodical 
cook book, 1828 ff., a household institution which has been 
multiplied in many editions. 

There is no evidence that D. M. Randolph was ever a breed- 
er, but he appears on the turf record for a moment as the 
owner of a Dare Devil filly Desdemona, bred by Miles Selden 
out of the successful brood mare whose family Randolph de- 
scribed, with gusto but some incoherence, in his Rinaldo ad- 
vertisement of 1832, because they were of close kin to his 
Vanity stock: 


‘[Miles Selden’s] Lady Bolingbroke [by *Pantaloon: Cades by Worme- 
ley’s K. Herod, Bruce, i, 599, & see post, p. 200, s. v. Verell’s Silvertail] 
which was the dam of Celia [by Syme’s Wildair]; of Desdemona (that 
at three years old ran so hard a four mile race with Tayloe’s famous 
Leviathan) and Virginia, both by Dare Devil; and of Lavinia (that 
won the great Stirling stakes at Fredericksburg in 1803) & Wrangler 
that beat Sir Archy, both by Diomed; like [Lady Bolingbroke’s sister] 
that capital little mare [Selden’s] Sting [Bruce, ii, 331], was out of 
the mare [Cades, Bruce, i, 267] got by King Herod, out of Primrose, 
mentioned in the pedigree of Duette and Silvertail. This fact is worthy 
of the notice of sportsmen every where.’ 


After her first showing on the turf against Leviathan, D. 
M. Randolph had the fortune to sell this Desdemona to John 
Tayloe III for $2500. (a long price before the sale of Gal- 
latin for $3000. and Sir Archy for $5000.) and it was thus 
that she made in Tayloe’s colours the conspicuous fiasco at the 
Richmond races in May, 1802, which is rehearsed in the text. 
She is entered in the Tayloe Stud Book (See also ATR, ii, 
306) : 


‘51. Desdemona, br. £. [1799], bought of D. M. Randolph, Esq. 

‘Got by *Dare Devii: [Selden’s] Lady Bolingbroke [q. v. Bruce, i, 
599] by [Tyler’s*] Pantaloon: Cades by [Wormeley’s] King Herod: 
[Galloway’s) Primrose by *Dove: [Galloway’s] Stella by [Tasker’s] 
*Othello: [Tasker’s] Old Selima by the Godolphin Arabian. 

‘Exchanged her for the bl. running horse [Dance’s] Skyscraper who 
was sent to Kentucky.’ 
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Bruce’s entry of this Desdemona shows that she was sent 
to South Carolina and there retired to the stud; where she 
produced six foals from 1804 to 1810. 


In his Register E, Randolph noted a conversation with Col. 
Tayloe in which that worthy told how he had liquidated a part 
of the mortifying loss incident to his purchase of Desdemona: 
‘Land on Shenandoah returned and money received, $750. A 
blessed speculation this.’ 


9. The Bedfords: 


Bedford was one of the Hoomes importations whose repu- 
tation in the stud was later the subject of debate. One of 
Skinner’s correspondents in the Carolinas crabbed him in 1832 
(ATR, iv, 74), as follows: 


‘Some may suppose that Bedford should have found a place among 
the names of those imported horses that are supposed entitled to the 
first rank; I know this is the opinion of some gentlemen, but it is not 
mine—our stock would have been equally good had he remained in 
England. As a stallion he got many winners, and of high reputation; I 
knew most of his distinguished colts, and I have no hesitation in de- 
claring, that in every instance the credit was due the dam. 

‘Bedford himself was a horse of inferior form, no racing pretensions, 
never won a race and never could have won one—his pedigree good, and 
the only use I would make of him is to illustrate an opinion given 
above, that a horse of good pedigree may get runners, even when he 
could not himself race. 

‘Fairy, Gallatin, Peggy, Shylock, were all from mares better than 
himself, this too may be said of Lottery, and all his stock—a large 
majority were weak spider-legged things of no value.’ 


To this there were two equally vigorous answers in defence 
of Bedford’s stock (ATR, iv, 322, 613), and another, from 
northern Virginia, which introduced some of his get not pre- 
viously referred to (ATR, iv, 616): 


‘Bedford made his first season at Bowling Green, in Virginia; and 
among his first get was (I think) one of the best race nags I ever 
saw: I mean Ariadne. I saw her beat the famed Leviathan, over the 
Rappahannock Course, in the fall of 1801. In that race she evidently 
showed both speed and lastingness. In the* Second season he got the 
celebrated Cupbearer, (of Frederick county, Va.) a horse of great speed; 
who it is said made the quickest race at Fredericksburg that was ever 
run on the same course: I think in 7 m. 52 s. and 7 m. 50 s. 

‘Gallatin, all will acknowledge, was a very fine racehorse. Shylock 
was celebrated: Nancy Air was fine. And I am sure the descendants 
of Nancy Air, Shylock, Gallatin, and his full sister Eliza, rank among 
the first, at least in this country. The owner of [Hoomes’, later Wash- 
ington’s] Ariadne [alias Fairy; see Randolph in ATR, iv, 497] was 
unfortunate in selecting the stock to breed her from.’ 
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Randolph bred his Medley mare Logania to *Bedford in 
1802, to produce that good riding nag Bloomsbury (ATR, iv, 
577) ; and after the success of his neighbour Irby with the 
stock, bred also to a son to Bedford, viz: 


(a) Irby’s Shylock, b. c. 1809?, by *Bedford: Wilson’s 
mare by *Diomed: [Goode’s] *Saint George [by Highflyer 
out of an Eclipse, GSB, i, 256]: *Fearnought: *Jolly Roger 
(AF, x, 174; ATR, ii, 458, 461; Bruce, i, 344) raced suc- 
cessfully from 1812 to the autumn of 1814, when he was re- 
tired to the stud and the following announcements were made: 


(1814, December 9, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

The celebrated horse Shylock will stand the next season at my stable. 
I will make known the terms in time. 

Nottoway, October 25. Edmund Irby. 


[1818, April 10, Petersburg Republican} 

The celebrated Shylock will stand this season at my stable in Meck- 
Ienburg county . . . at the moderate price of $20 the season... 

Shylock is a beautiful bay, black legs, mane and tail, five feet two 
inches high with superior form, great action and such stamina and sub- 
stance, as the best judges say they have never before seen. 

Pedigree: He was got by the imported Old Bedford; his dam by 
the imported Old Diomed; his grand dam by St. George; his great 
grand dam by Fearnought, out of a Jolly Roger: and [the] Jolly Roger 
out of an imported mare. 

Performances: Shylock never was beaten but once, which was the 
first race he ever run when he flew the way, and has since beat the 
winning horse with great ease. Spring 1812, he started for sweepstakes, 
mile heats and was beat by Mr. Flynn’s Knowsley, after flying the 
way. Fall 1812 he run at Oak Grove, beating Mr. Eppes’ Wonder, 
Col. Hill's Bedford, Mr. Branch’s horse, etc. Same season, he worl a 
sweepstakes with ease, beating Mr. Flynn’s Knowsley, Mr. Lambert's 
Cedar, and Mr. Wilkes’ Wonder, all of whom had been winners of 
sweepstakes before. Spring, 1813, he was trained and taken lame and 
did not start for a race this season. Fall, 1813, he won the Jockey 
Club Purse, two mile heats, at Mansfield, beating at his ease, Mr. 
Johnson’s Massena, Col. Halcomb’s Ariadne, and four others. Same 
season, he walked over for the Jockey Club purse at Oak Grove. Same 
season, he won the Jockey Club purse at Broad Rock, with great ease, 
beating Mr. Wynn’s Cupbearer at one heat. Same season, he won the 
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Jockey Club purse four mile heats at New Market [Petersburg] beating, 
with great ease, Mr. Wynn's Cupbearer and distancing the others. Same 
season, he won the Jockey Club purse, three mile heats at Belfield, in bad 
condition, beating Mr. Wilkes’ Rockingham, Mr. Wynn’s Cupbearer, Mr. 
Lyne’s True-Blue, and several others, at three heats; the first heat he won 
by a brush, the second heat he lost two feet by waiting too long; the third 
he went off and won with very great ease, distancing the field, except 
Cupbearer. This was his fifth race this season. Spring, 1814, at New 
Market, beat with great ease, Mr. Wynn’s Cupbearer and Mr. Wilkes’ 
Francis Burdett. He run the two first miles in the second heat, in two 
minutes forty nine seconds and ended the race in style. This was the 
last race he ever run, having sustained an injury in his legs. 


Mecklenburg, March 3. Mark Alexander. 


Shylock died on the Ohio River in 1827 (ATR, vii, 62). 


Randolph must have watched the career of Irby on the turf 
and in the stud with a wistful sense of ‘might have been’, 
for Irby accomplished more with two individuals of the blood 
of Magnet and Bedford than Randolph himself did with many 
of the same blood ; but that he esteemed Shylock on his merits 
is evident in the fact that on Irby’s first advertisement he 
sent a Dragon mare (probably of the Quasha family) to be 
stinted by Shylock. The produce was Jessica, b. f. 1816 
(‘Printed Book’, No. 19; Bruce, i, 559); a filly which won 
Randolph’s interest, for he retained her and persistently mated 
her with Roanoke. Like others of the Quasha family, the 
Shylock mare and her produce were sold in 1834 as ‘not 
thoroughbred’. 

‘ 


10. The Diomeds: 


In his advertisements of Diomed in 1804 and 1805 Miles 
Selden collected notes of the achievements of the first crop of 
American sons and daughters of the old Derby hero. It was 
a remarkable exhibit, viz: 


‘(1804] In addition to the above statement let his colts in Virginia, 
now three years old, prove his excellence and unrivalled superiority 
over all the stallions in America. 

‘Madeira won the wine stakes at Fairfield, in May last, two mile 
heats, beating Bucephalus (now called Schedoni) and Mr. Hoomes’ 
b. c. by Dare-Devil. 

“Peace-Maker, the sweepstakes of 140 guineas, at Mr. Varell’s, and 
since purchased by Mr. Hoomes [from whom the colt passed to John 
Tayloe III). 

‘Diomeda, the property of Mr. Cocke, the sweepstakes at Fairfield, 
in May, beating Mr. [Peyton] Randolph’s Wiltonia, by Stirling, and 
Mr. Tayloe’s [Selden’s] Lavinia, [and] the first day’s sweepstakes at 
Petersburg, in May last. 

‘Mr. Bland’s chestnut colt, the second day’s sweepstake, of one hun- 
dred dollars each. 

‘Top Gallant, the Post sweepstakes, at Broad Rock in September, 
which entitled a colt to the greatest credit. 

‘{Selden’s] Lavinia, the [Stirling] sweepstakes at Fredericksburg, in 
October, the largest amount ever run for in America, twenty subscribers, 
200 dollars each, nine started, the rest paid forfeit. 

‘Top Gallant, the sweepstakes in Petersburg in October. 

‘Mr. Drummond’s filly, the sweepstakes at Scotland Neck, North 
Carolina, thirty subscribers. 

‘Vingt-Un, the property of Col. Hampton, only three years old, the 
Gold Cup at Washington, four miles, beating Colonel Hoomes’s Vol- 
unteer, by Bedford; Mr. Tayloe’s Skyscraper, by Alderman; and General 
Ridgely’s Financier, and was immediately purchased by Mr. Lloyd, of 
Maryland, for 2750 dollars. 

‘Exclusive of the above, many others of his colts have been win- 
ners during the last year.’ 

[1805] To say nothing of the number of his colts, who won in 1803 
(the first season they appeared on the-turf), which greatly surpassed 
(in number) those of any other horse, although he came to America 
many years after several stallions of high fame: In 1804 we find Mr. 
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Tayloe’s Hamlintonian winning five times, Mr. Hoomes’s Peace Maker 
four times, Mr. Selden’s Lavinia three times, and Sting four times; 
Mr. Wyllie’s Marsk twice, Mr. Ball's Florizel, three years old, winning 
two sweepstakes, which produced his owner $4000; and many other good 
racers, 

‘Mr. Ball has refused for his colt 5000 dollars; Hamlintonian was 
sold in May last for 2000 dollars; Peace Maker was sold in October 
last for 2700 dollars; Lavinia in November for 2100, and 2000 refused 
for Sting.’ 


After Diomed’s death Randolph compiled (ATR, ii, 521; 
iii, 17, 166) a list of 45 of his American sons and daughters 
which may be assumed to be representative. To those named 
in the Selden lists were added (among others) the conspicu- 
ous later colts Wilkes’ Potomac, b. c. 1804; Wormeley’s Stump- 
the-Dealer, ch. c. 1804; A. Randolph’s Sir Archy, br. c. 1805; 
and Mosby’s Duroc, ch. c. 1806. 

For the consideration that Florizel and Archy were not only 
the two grandsires of Boston but each played an important 
part in the development of the Roanoke Stud, the following 
notes are here collected concerning them: 


(a) Ball’s Florizel, ch. c. 1801, by *Diomed; Atkinson’s 
Shark mare (Bruce, i, 749) was bred by Roger Atkinson of 
Chesterfield, and at two years old was sold (for $1500.) to 
William Ball of ‘Broad Rock’ in Chesterfield, in whose name 
he had his unbeaten turf career (ATR, iii, 166). After he 
was retired to the stud he left the following contemporary 
testimonies : 


(1806, ATR, iii, 430, from the bill circulated when the horse was first 
put in the stud] 

Florizel is a beautiful chestnut, full 16 hands high, of great mus- 
cular strength, and in point of symmetry and beauty is inferior to no 
horse. He was got by imp. horse Old Diomed; his dam by the imp. 
horse Shark; his grandam by [Harris’}] Eclipse; his g. g. dam by the imp. 
horse Old Fearnought; his g. g. g. dam by Old Jolly Roger; his g. g. g. 
g. dam by the imp. horse Sober John; his g. g. g. g. g. dam by the imp. 
horse Shock, which mare was bred by Col. Baylor, and stated on his 
books to be one of the best bred mares in Virginia of her day. 

William Ball. 
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{1811, March 26, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

The high bred and celebrated running horse Florizel will stand the 
ensuing season at Broad Rock, near the town of Manchester and city 
of Richmond, to be let to mares at thirty dollars each... 

Florizel, in point of blood, size, and performance, is equal to any 
horse on this continent; his colts, in point of size and form, are in- 
ferior to none; his first colts appeared on the turf last spring and fall; 
4 out of 8 were winners of Sweepstakes, and 2 others running second 
best; one of which winners, I am authorized by his owner to state, that 
he has been offered 2,000 dollars for. Several of Florizel’s colts are 
from fifteen and a half to sixteen hands high, possessing great strength 
of bone and muscular powers; several of his colts were sold last year, 
at their dams’ side, for 3 and 400 dollars each. Florizel’s blood and 
performance have been so frequently published, that his owners think 
it unnecessary to insert the particulars in this advertisement. 


Broad Rock, Feb. 28, 1811. William Ball. 


[1827, AF, ix, 230] 

Florizel was gotten by the old imported horse Diomed, his dam by the 
old imported horse Shark, his grand dam by [Harris’] Eclipse [son 
of *Fearnought], one of the best bred horses ever raised in this part of 
the world [See infra]; his great grand dam by the imported horse 
Fearnought, his great great grand dam by Old Jolly Roger, his great 
great great grand dam by the imported horse Sober John, his great 
great great great grand dam by the imported horse Shock, which mare 
was raised by Col. Baylor. 


This pedigree speaks for him as to blood, and as an attentive and 
disinterested looker on, I have no hesitation in pronouncing him the 
best race horse I ever saw make a track; and his performance goes to 
shew it. He beat and could have distanced all the best horses of his 
day. He beat Peace Maker the great match race at Richmond; Amanda, 
the dam of Duroc and grand dam of the celebrated American Eclipse, 
Lavinia, Top Gallant, &c. &c.; and sired Cup Bearer (raised by Mr. 
Hubbard Wyatt, of Greensville), Thaddeus, Defiance, Theseus, Serpent, 
Brooks’ Grey Colt, Roberts Filly, Tuckahoe, and a great many others, 
not now recollected; and seldom failed to produce a racer from a 
thorough bred mare; but was standing under a host of old imported 
horses, then the rage, who took from him the best mares; for instance, 
Old Diomed, Bedford, Dare Devil, Precipitate, Citizen, Knowsley, Sir 
Harry, Robin Redbreast, Stirling, Saltram, Wonder, Dragon, Cormo- 
rant, &c. &c., which readily accounts for the difficulty of his rising 
through them. 
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Mr. Roger Atkinson, the breeder of Florizel, is now alive and re- 
sides some two or three miles above Petersburg, and no doubt can give 
the pedigree of the Eclipse alluded to. I think he was raised by some 
of the Mr. Ruffins of Prince George [he may have been stood by a 
Ruffin in Prince George, but he was Harris’ Eclipse]. 


Mecklenburg, Boydton, September 17, 1827. John C. Goode. 
Note [by Skinner]. We learn from a friend that Florizel as well 
as his dam, were both foaled on the estate of Col. Goode’s father [i. e., 


Thomas Goode of Chesterfield, who brought Hunt’s Miss Slammerkin 
to Virginia, ATR, iv, 115]. His dam was a well bottomed courser. 


The name inherited by Ball’s Florizel from his English 
grandsire (*Diomed’s sire) has ever been a pitfall to the un- 
wary. Whenever Randolph found it printed Florizet (as he 
frequently did) he frothed at the mouth, at what, in his arro- 
gance of technique, he called (e. g., ATR, ii, 167) as ‘egregious 
and ridiculous mistake’. 

If the products of the human press now reach the Elysian 
Fields where Randolph may be sitting on the flowery mead 
fanned by Zephyr, in company with the magnanimous heroes 
of old time, while about them 


‘passimque soluti 
Per campum pascuntur equi’, 


we can imagine his Olympian wrath at finding that his own 
latest biographer has credited him with writing Batt’s Florizet. 


(b) Sir Archy, br. or b. c. 1805, by *Diomed out of *Cas- 
tianira by Rockingham (Bruce, i, 74)™ was the product of a 


Sir Archy in GSB: As a consequence of his fame in England, 
noted by Ogle Tayloe in 1866, there are now two entries of Sir Archy 
in the General Stud Book, viz: 

(a) GSB, i, 364, s. v. Mr. Popham’s Tabitha, ch. f. 1782, by Trent- 
ham, in the entry of her [here unnamed] br. f. 1796 by Rockingham, 
credited to ‘Mr. Tayloe’ is annotated ‘sent to Virginia. This mare was 
the dam (by Old Diomed) of a celebrated American horse, Sir Archie.’ 
This note does not appear in the Third Edition (1827) and it may 
therefore have had its origin in the representations which Randolph 
made to Charles Weatherby in 1830, to which reference is made in the 
text. 


Str ArcHy 
from the original painting by Alvan Fisher 
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fortunate mating of an aged horse (27 years) with a ten year 
old dam then ‘blind and cropped’ (ATR, v, 600). 

In 1799 John Tayloe III of Mount Airy imported a large 
brown three year old Rockingham filly (GSB, i, 364), for 
which he paid £105 (ATR, iii, 9). She brought with her the 
name Castianira, by which she was eventually entered in the 
Tayloe Stud Book (AF, vi, 50, No. 27) with the note that 
she ‘was trained but not successfully: beat Mr. Hoskins’ Celer- 
ity at Richmond [in May 1800. See ATR, iii, 13] and was 
put to breeding’. In accordance with his practice [See Ran- 
dolph’s Register E], Col. Taylor did not undertake to breed 
her himself: he farmed her out. Castianira was entrusted to 
Capt. Archibald Randolph, of Benlomond, on James river, 
the head of the Dungeness family, to be bred for joint account. 
The note of the breeding contract and of what it produced, as 
entered in the Tayloe Stud Book, is as follows: 


Castianira: This mare is put to breeding in partnership with Capt. 
Archie Randolph of Cumberland, he to be at all expenses of the mare, 
seasons of the horses she may be covered by, etc., the produce to be 
taken care of, fed, etc, by A. R. till three years old, at which period 
the price of each is to be fixed & sec’d by either party as they can agree 
& in case of both wanting the same horse, then & in all such cases, to 
be decided by lott, on tossing up for choice. 

1805, May 1. By a bay colt named Robt. Burns (now Sir Archie) £150. 
1806, May 1. By a bay filly full sister to above (Miss Monroe) 140. 
1807, May !. By a chesnut colt by Buzzard 75. 
1808, April9. By a Brown filly by Archduke 300. 


In May 1807 A. Randolph sent the 1805 colt to Mount Airy, 
saying to Col. Tayloe (ATR, iii, 10): 


‘I have sent our fine colt for you to take and do with as you please. 
I am not able to do him that justice such a horse is entitled to. He is 
thought to be the best colt that is anywhere: Larkin says the finest 
two year old he ever saw. Mr. Wormeley will inform you what are 


(b) GSB, i, 13, s. v. Sir Ralph Milbanke’s Makeless Mare (Black), 
the dam of Hartley’s Blind Horse, it is noted that ‘The American Sir 
Archie (by Diomed) descends from this mare’. This made its appear- 
ance in the Fifth (1891) edition, with the new section arraying the 
foundation mares. 
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his engagements, any part of which you may take. I have named him 
Robert Burns, under which name he is entered.’ 

It is a curious fact that Col. Tayloe, shrewd judge of a colt 
as he was, was not impressed with ‘Robert Burns’. He changed 
the name in compliment to the breeder, but immediately dis- 
posed of his interest in ‘Sir Archy’; trading it for what proved 
an unsuccessful race mare and giving ‘boot’. His entry in his 
Stud Book was as follows: 


‘Sir Archy: My half of this colt I have given to Mr. R. Wormeley 
for the sorrel mare Selima. J. T., June 17th, 1807 (N. B. I gave 
$400. to boot).’ 


A later entry (AF, vi, 50) in the same Stud Book recorded, 
somewhat wistfully, the subsequent success of the colt: 


‘68. Sir Archy (Robert Burns), by Diomed, out of Castianira, No. 
27. - Was sold to Ralph Wormeley, Esq. In 1808 run as a colt [un]- 
successfully at Washington, having a distemper [he was distanced by 
Bright Phoebus, son of *Messenger. See ATR, i, 329]. Became a dis- 
tinguished racer and was subsequently sold for $5,000.’ 


The purchaser from Col. Tayloe was his nephew, who must 
have purchased also Capt. Randolph’s half interest: for when 
he retired from the turf in the summer of 1808 he then offered 
Sir Archy for sale with his other horses in training, viz: 


(1808, August 19, The Virginia Herald, Fredericksburg] 

Determined to quit the turf I offer for sale the following horses, 
which may be purchased with or without their engagements very low 
for cash or on good terms at twelve months credit: 

Stump the Dealer, by Diomede, dam by Shark; Pavillion (late Sir 
Peter) by Knowsley out of Col. Hoskins’s Minerva; Sir Archy by 
Diomede out of an imported mare by the Prince of Wales’ Rocking- 
ham; Paragon by Spread Eagle dam by Bellair. 

The above horses are in good condition and now in training at Pros- 
pect Hill where they may be seen and their prices known by application 
to Mr. Thomas Larkin or the subscriber. 

August 10, 1808. Ralph Wormeley [V}. 


N. B. Sir Archy is engaged in the great sweepstake at Fairfield next 
October. 
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The next owner of Sir Archy was W. R. Johnson of Ches- 
terfield, in whose hands the colt made the turf record which 
was summed up by one who knew the colt at this time (New 
York Sporting Magazine, i, 200) as follows: 


At three years old, Sir Archie, then labouring under the colt dis- 
temper, ran unsuccessfully in two colt stakes, beaten by Bright Phoebus 
and Carolinian (Johnson’s), both ordinary horses, neither of which he 
met again, but could, in a race of four miles, have distanced either. 

At four years old, ha commenced his successful career in the stable 
of Mr. William R. Johnson, and although low and weak when he com- 
menced training, from poverty and distemper, he in a little time gave 
promise of that distinction which soon placed him at the head of the 
turf. In his first race at Fairfield, for the annual Post Stakes, he was 
successful against a good field. He was freely backed by his friends 
against the field. Wrangler, at the same place, and but one day before, 
had won the Jockey Club purse, in a style that sustained the reputation 
of his stock, and fulfilled the sanguine expectations of his owner; and 
the following week he and Sir Archie ran for the Jockey Club purse, 
four mile heats, at Newmarket. This race was won by Wrangler. The 
last heat was so close, that the judges hesitated some time in the de- 
cision. Mr. Johnson proposed a match for a third heat; this was de- 
clined by Mr. Selden. It was the opinion of many gentlemen then pres- 
ent, that both the horses were much off, and by no means in the same 
condition as during the races at Fairfield. 

In the fall, Sir Archie was again trained by Mr. Johnson, but un- 
fortunately ran off with the boy in exercise a few days before he was 
to commence his campaign. He was left at Warrenton [N. C.J], with 
directions that if he recovered his lameness in a few days, he should be 
sent on. The groom accordingly followed with Sir Archie, and arrived 
at Richmond but a short time before the races; notwithstanding his 
condition being too high from want of work, Mr. Johnson entered him 
against Wrangler, for the Jockey Club. As there was some betting on 
the first heat, both went off at speed, Wrangler in the track, which he 
maintained nearly two miles, when Sir Archie passed him under a strong 
pull, but well up. Wrangler continued his stride to the half-mile post, 
when he gave it up. Ratray, Tom Tough, and Minerva, were in the 
same race, but so far behind as at two and a half miles to be entirely 
out of view. The first two miles were run in 3.46, and at the same rate 
for the next half mile, when Wrangler struck his flag, and Sir Archie 
gradually drew up, until he finished the heat in a walk, and this heat 
closed the race. 

The next week Sir Archie won the Jockey Club at Newmarket 
[Petersburg] at a single heat, when Mr. Johnson carried him directly 
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home, not caring to start him at Belfield, where they ran only two mile 
heats at that time. Here General S. Carney’s Blank, who had acquired 
a high reputation by previous success, beat a fine field of Virginia 
horses. The second heat was done in 3.50. This was pronounced by 
the late Mr. William E. Broadnax, one of the timers, the best second 
heat at that time ever run on the Belfield turf. There were seven horses 
entered for that race; among them, Wynn’s Gallatin, Cutler’s Dinwiddie, 
both by Diomed, and Wilkes’ Rainbow by Tickle Toby. 

In two weeks, Sir Archie met Blank at Scotland Neck track, Hali- 
fax, N. C. All stood off. They alone entered for the Jockey Club, 
four mile heats. They went off slowly the first two miles, when Blank 
set out to make it a race from thence home. Sir Archie was in the 
lead some few feet, and maintained his place, winning the heat in 7.52. 
At the close of the heat, Blank was beaten by something more than a 
length. The second heat was run in the same manner, in 8 minutes, 
Sir Archie apparently winning with great ease. 


It was on the occasion of his last race, at Scotland Neck, 
N. C., that a spectator, Gen. William R. Davie (1756-1820), 
one of North Carolina’s distinguished Revolutionary soldiers, 
the founder of the University of North Carolina, sometime 
governor, member of Congress, and special envoy to France, 
was so ‘carried away’ by the colt that he offered Col. Johnson 
$5,000. for him, a price which made horsemen gasp; and the 
following season Sir Archy was advertised in the stud of Gen- 
eral Davie’s son, Allen Jones Davie, to stand at ‘Newhope’ in 
Halifax county, N. C., as follows: 


[1810, March 16, Petersburg Intelligencer; AF, ix, 318} 

The celebrated racer, Sir Archie, a fine bay, 5 feet 4 inches high, 
gotten by Old Diomed, out of Castianira, who was imported by Mr. 
John Tayloe of Mount Airy, Virginia, and sent over to him as the best 
stock in England; she was got by Rockingham out of a Trentham, &c. 

Will stand at Newhope, two miles from the town of Halifax, N. C., 
the ensuing season, which will commence the 15th day of February, 
and end on the Ist day of August, to cover mares at Forty Dollars the 
season; which may be discharged with the payment of Ten Pounds 
Virginia currency, by the first day of January 1811.... 

As a racer or a blood horse, Sir Archie is inferior to no horse ever 
bred or trained in this or any other country. At New-Market and else- 
where he has beaten the following famous horses: Wrangler, Tom 
Tough, Pallafox, Minerva, Ratray, Gallatin, &c., also Gen. Carney’s 
celebrated racer Blank by Citizen, never beaten before or since. 
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The above will appear by reference to a letter now in my possession 
from Mr. William R. Johnson, who formerly trained and owned him, 
and from which the following is an extract: 

‘I have only to say, that in my opinion Sir Archie is the best 
horse I ever saw, and I well know that I never had any thing 
to do with one that was at all his equal, and this I will back; 
for if any horse in the world will run against him at any half 
way ground, four mile heats, according to the rules of racing, 
you may consider me five thousand dollars with you on him. 
He was in good condition this fall, and has not run with any 
horse that could put him at half speed towards the end of 
the race. 

W. R. Johnson.’ 


Mares now in foal, should be sent before the time of foaling, to 
avoid travelling the colts too young. One dollar will be expected by 
the groom for each mare. 


Halifax [N. C.}, January Ist, 1810. Allen J. Davie. 


The classical description of the colt at this time by the eye- 
witness who recorded his turf record, quoted above, is as 
follows : 


It may not be amiss to add a description of this unrivalled horse. 
His figure is correctly drawn by Fisher; he has even presented a correct 
likeness of the way in which he stood, from lameness in his left stifle, 
from an accidental injury after he became the property of Mr. Amis. 
In colour, he was a brown bay, with some white on the right hind foot, 
nearly up to the fetlock. Measured correctly, at five years old, he was 
1634 hands high. Of his form I shall say nothing—it was that which 
united great strength to the finest action. He had fine spirit, requiring 
no encouragement in a race; and if permitted to do so, his immense 
stride at the end of four miles, would have placed his competitors far 
behind; indeed the time in which he could have run four miles is en- 
tirely unknown. 


Although Sir Archy returned to Virginia to stand at Col. 
Johnson’s plantation ‘Oakland’ in Chesterfield for the season of 
1811, and again at Edmund Irby’s stable in Nottoway for the 
season of 1816, the remainder of his career was on the 
lower Roanoke in North Carolina; whither the best Virginia 
mares were sent to him during twenty years. He early be- 
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came the property of Allen Jones Davie and thus was involved 
in the financial debacle of that sound horseman; and so, before 
the season of 1816, passed into the ownership of William Amis 
of ‘Moorfield’ in Northampton County, N. C. 

The Roanoke River tradition is that William Amis acquired 
Sir Archy in foreclosure of a lien for debt.1* Neither the nature 
nor the amount of the debt is mentioned, for tradition seldom 
has such consideration for posterity; but there is a collateral 
tradition that Allen Jones Davie ‘gamed’. That he was in 
trouble with his creditors on the Roanoke, and removed thence 
to the ‘western country’ before he was established at his father’s 
residence in South Carolina (Landsford, S. C., whence after 
1829 he wrote a number of communications to ATR) is, how- 
ever, proven by an interesting statement in an advertisement 
by J. J. Harrison of Brunswick of another of Davie’s horses, 
the stout Conqueror (b. c. 1808, by Bland’s *Wonder out of a 
Saltram mare in the Brandon stud), viz: 


(1818, April 17, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

‘William Wynn, Esq., trained [Conqueror] last fall [1817] after he 
had traveled in from Tennessee .. . 

He was brought back to Virginia in payment of a debt due Mr. Wynn. 
Notwithstanding Mr. Davie’s great anxiety to meet the engagement in 
which he had been indulged and at a time when he needed friendship, 
yet I am told he shed tears profusely at parting with him, as he had 
always been more partial to Conqueror than any other horse he ever 
owned. Luck, it is believed by many, is the growth of meritorious 
acts; and good luck very frequently lights on the head of William 
Wynn Esq. In this particular case, it is known that he had forbearance 
when every other creditor took legal steps at Mr. Davie’s departure. 
But he has richly rewarded him in putting him in possession of this fine 
animal.’ 


If A. J. Davie ‘shed tears’ at parting with Conqueror, his 
grief at parting with Sir Archy must have been poignant. His 
wistful comment on the horse long afterwards (ATR, iii, 275) 
was that 


12 That the loss of Sir Archy continued to rankle the serenity of 
A. J. Davie is apparent in the malicious sketch of William Amis and 
his breeding practice which Davie took occasion to publish as late as 
1840 (ATR, xi, 372). 
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‘taken for all in all we shali never look on his like again. As a 
stallion he has no rival in this or any other country.’ 


William Amis advertised Sir Archy for the seasons 1818- 
1823, inclusive; and during that last recited year died; pro- 
viding in his will 


‘I give and bequeath to my son John D. Amis my stallion Sir Archie.’ 


Thus it was that in 1824, when John D. Amis wrote to 
Richard Singleton of South Carolina to enlist his interest in 
the proposed American Stud Book we know as ‘Cottom’, he 
spoke as a proprietor in adding a postscript of news of interest 
to all horsemen: 


‘Old Sir Archie is in high order and as lively as a colt’; 


In 1827 (AF, ix, 56) the old horse was still so vigorous and 
in such demand that his stud fee was increased from the orig- 
inal $40. to $75.; and so it continued until 1830, when Sir 
Archy was advertised for the twentieth and last time, as fol- 
lows: 


(1830, March 19, Richmond Enquirer] 

‘The celebrated horse Sir Archie will stand the ensuing season at my 
stable, in Northampton county, North Carolina, about 3 miles from the 
Court House, 9 miles from the town of Halifax, and 21 miles from 
Belfield, Va. He will cover mares at 75 dollars the season, payable on 
the Ist of January next, with one dollar to the groom in all cases. Such 
of Sir Archie’s friends that live at a distance will send their notes with 
the mares, payable on the Ist of January. The season will commence 
on the Ist of February and terminate on the Ist of August. 


Extensive fields of small grain and clover are sown for the benefit 
of mares, which may be left with the horse, with the addition of grain 
feeding at 33-1/3 cents per day. Separate enclosures are provided for 
mares with colts. No pains will be spared in taking the best possible 
care of mares, &c, which may be left, but no responsibility for escapes 
or accidents. 

Sir Archie’s blood, great size, performance on the turf, and celebrity 
as a foal getter are sufficient recommendations. 


‘March 19. John D. Amis.’ 
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That this was no mere gesture of respect was proved by an 
interesting contemporary testimony of one who believed that 
old horses got the best foals: 


‘I had a colt foaled on the 6th inst.’, said a correspondent of ATR 
(, 437) in March, 1830, ‘got last spring by Old Sir Archy (then in his 
24th year) that is a prodigious large strong colt... . Today I made 
an accurate measurement of it, having gentled it sufficiently to do so, 
and I find it to be three feet eight inches high. It is equally large in 
its body, quarters, arms, thighs, knee and hock joints, in proportion to 
its height and being a horse foal of a beautiful bay colour, without 
any white, it bids fair to make a valuable brood horse.’ 


For three years more the horse lived on. A few months 
before his death, Skinner recorded the following engaging note 
upon him (ATR, iv, 500): 


‘This famous horse has cleared for his proprietor (independent of 
his achievements on the turf) $70,000. He is still living, but in the 
extremity of old age (in his 30th or 3ist year). His vigor is extinct. 
He has not shed his hair for several years, and it has grown to the 
length of two or three inches. A gentleman, who has lately seen him, 
says, that of all animals he is the worst looking, and would be the last 
taken for the most celebrated horse of the age. His owner treats him 
with all possible kindness, as it would be unpardonable indeed if he 
did not. Provender, without stint, at rack and manger, and a soft and 
delicate bed, proclaim the proprietor’s gratitude. The door is left open 
to allow his egress and ingress at pleasure, but it is observed that Archy 
only comes out to drink, and having done so, immediately returns to his 
stable, 

‘Except those of the finny tribe, it is conjectured that Sir Archy's 
posterity out-numbers that of any living animal.’ 


When at last he died, in his twenty-eighth year, on June 
7, 1833, on the same day as his son, Sir Charles (then heading 
the stud of W. R. Johnson), the coincidence struck the public 
imagination like the similar simultaneous exit of the two Revo- 
lutionary worthies, Thomas Jefferson and John Adams, a few 
years earlier; for Sir Archy had become a national character. 
Skinner put his newspaper into mourning and published the 
following obituary (ATR, iv, 594): 
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‘Extraordinary Coincidence. Death of two Distinguished Characters 
on the same day. Old Sir Archy and his son Sir Charles, by whose 
great achievements the fame of the sire was sustained and elevated, 
both expired on the 7th of June [1833]. 


‘Peace to their ashes! Theirs was an enviable destiny. 


‘They felt not the misery of dependence; for all their wants were 
abundantly supplied. They experienced not the machinations of the en- 
vious, nor had occasion to sicken with disgust at the baseness which 
leads some ‘lords of creation’ to slander and supplant their friends and 
benefactors. How few of us can boast of having so honestly acted 
well our parts as did these two noble animals! And well were they re- 
warded by the humanity of their owners, and the pleasures procured 
for themselves by the glory of their achievements.’ 


The memoir of Sir Archy published during his life time 
(ATR, i, 165; vi, 547), which has the earmarks of the style 
of Randolph, summed up his career: ‘As a stallion he has had 
no rival in America’ and recorded his popular sobriquet, ‘The 
Godolphin of America’. In justification of this, in 1832, Ogle 
Tayloe (ATR, iv, 49) collected a list of 75 of his get, in- 
cluding those great racers Tayloe’s Lady Lightfoot, br. f. 1812; 
Bradley’s Sumpter, ch. c. 1812; Wynn’s Timoleon (sire of 
Boston), ch. c. 1814; Harrison’s Virginian, b. c. 1815; Irby’s 
Contention, ch. c. 1815; Harrison’s Sir Charles, ch. c. 1816; 
Long’s Henry, ch. c. 1819; Bela Badger’s John Richards, b. c. 
1819, 


To complete this note it remains to indicate the place of the 
breeder of Sir Archy in the complicated Randolph genealogy. 

Thomas Isham Randolph (1745-1795) of Ben Lomond in 
Cumberland, the head of the Dungeness Randolphs in the third 
Virginia generation, married a daughter of Archibald Cary 
(1721-1787) of Ampthill in Chesterfield and in consequence 
gave that name to his eldest son; who (in turn) had the for- 
tune not only to breed the ‘Godolphin of America’ but through 
the fame of that horse to perpetuate ‘on the tongues of men’ 
throughout the United States his own name and that of his 
maternal grandfather. 
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Archibald Cary Randolph (1769-1813) married in 1797 a 
daughter of Nathaniel Burwell (1750-1814) of ‘the Grove’ 
and later of Carter Hall in Frederick (now Clarke) and his 
descendants have since been identified with Northern Virginia. 

It is interesting to note as an example of the persistence 
of a Virginia tradition, that a great grandson of the breeder 
of Sir Archy, bearing his name and representing also the horse 
tradition of the Burwells and the Dulanys, is now (1930) one 
of the breeders in Northern Virginia who sedulously preserves 
the blood of Sir Archy and annually sends a consignment of 
it to the yearling sales at Saratoga. 


The Archy Mythology 


During the generation following Sir Archy’s death his fame grew 
steadily. A writer in the eighteen fifties, quoted by Ogle Tayloe, said: 
‘Among the turfmen in England no American horse was known (until 
lately) except Sir Archy and no American man except Washington’. 
It was inevitable that there should grow up about a reputation of that 
kind, be it of man or of horse, a system of mythology; and as ‘seven 
cities claimed Homer dead’ so there have been competitive claims ar- 
dently maintained of identification of the places of death as well as 
birth of this particular horse. It is proposed, therefore, to array here 
the evidence available for a judgment on both these problems: 

(a) Where was Sir Archy foaled? That Capt. Archy Randolph 
was living at Ben Lomond on James River in Cumberland County, 
some 40 miles distant from Richmond, when John Tayloe III entrusted 
to him the mare *Castianira and also when Sir Archy was foaled is 
proved by the qualification of him as ‘of Cumberland’ in the record 
of the contract in the Tayloe Stud Book, and by the Randolph family 
Bible. That Bible records the birth ‘at Ben Lomond’ of six of Capt. 
Randolph’s children from 1798 to January 12, 1805; followed by the 
entry of two more born ‘at Carter Hall’ in 1807 and 1809. That Capt. 
Randolph migrated from Ben Lomond to the residence of his father- 
in-law, Nathaniel Burwell of Carter Hall in Frederick, in the summer 
of 1805, appears from other entries in that Bible, of a child ‘died at 
Ben Lomond’ on July 21st, and of another ‘died at Carter Hall’ on 
September 3rd of that year. 

As Sir Archy was foaled in the spring of 1805 (the date is lacking 
but it must have been prior to the ‘May 1’ when the colt was entered 
in the Tayloe Stud Book), the fact of his breeder’s residence at Ben 
Lomond at the time is therefore ground for the James River tradition 
that he was foaled at Ben Lomond. But against this there is a per- 
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sistent tradition in the family of Burwell of Carter Hall that the colt 
was foaled ‘on the lawn at Carter Hall’. 

As no contemporary record has come to light to testify for either 
of these traditions; it has been argued that, taking into consideration 
the breeding practice of the time, it is most likely that the colt made 
his appearance at Tree Hill near Richmond. This argument rests on the 
facts that Miles Selden advertised *Diomed to stand at Tree Hill in 
1805 as he had in 1804; that *Castianira was bred back to Diomed in 
1805; and that it was then the practice, as shown by many contemporary 
stud advertisements, to walk a mare to the horse with which she was 
to be mated before she foaled, so as to have her available on the ninth 
day. This Tree Hill argument is stronger against Carter Hall than 
against Ben Lomond, for if the colt was foaled at Carter Hall he must 
have been walked with his dam 125 miles soon after foaling; while if he 
was foaled at Ben Lomond the walk would be 40 miles. Both distances 
are, however, sufficient to justify the argument that the usual practice 
obtained and that the mare was walked to the horse before foaling. 

Wherever ha was foaled, the proven date of the transmontane mi- 
gration of the Randolphs justifies an hypothesis that Sir Archy was 
taken from James River to the Valley limestone during the summer of 
1805; and it is conceivable that his presence at Carter Hall as a suckling 
might account for the tradition that he was foaled there. 

(b) Where was Sir Archy buried? It has been shown that when 
Sir Archy died in 1833 he was the property of John D. Amis of ‘Moor- 
field’, Northampton county, North Carolina, and the description of the 
old horse a few months before his death (quoted above from ATR) 
was of him at his owner’s home plantation. For this consideration it 
has generally been maintained that Sir Archy died and was buried at 
‘Moorfield’; and that is the testimony of a contemporary MS. note in 
the copy of Volume One of ATR which belonged to that noted horse- 
man W. E. Broadnax (1755-1831) of Brunswick. There, as a post- 
script to the memoir of Sir Archy which had been published in 1829, it 
is stated: 

‘He [Sir Archy] died in 1833 and is buried on William Amis’ plan- 
tation ‘Moorfield’ in Northampton County, North Carolina, in what is 
known as Sir Archy’s lot.’ 

It may be added that while there is no tombstone, ‘Sir Archy’s lot’ is 
still pointed out at ‘Moorfield’ where the tradition of his burial persists. 

Against this, ‘the grave of Sir Archy’ and of a groom who attended 
him is identified also at Ben Lomond. No contemporary record to sup- 
port that last identification is cited; and being against the weight of 
the evidence, it may fairly be classed as pious mythology, like the tale 
once current that Sir Archy’s bones were ‘removed to a museum in 
Philadelphia’. 


11. ‘Mr. Randolph’s Printed Book’, 1826: 


The Stud of a gentlemen in the South of Virginia. 


1.—1801. 


2.—1802. 


3.—1804. 


4.—1808. 


5.—1809. 


6.—1808. 


7.—1812. 


8.—1813. 


9.—1814. 


10.—1814. 
11.—1814. 


12.—1814. 


br. m. Duchess, bred by the D. of Grafton; got by Grouse, 
(son of Highflyer out of Georgiana, own sister to Conductor, 
by Matchem): Magnet: sister to Johnny by Matchem; Bab- 
raham; Partner; Bloody-Buttocks; Greyhound; Brocklesby 
Betty, ‘the best runner of her day.’ See Stud Book. 

b. m. Lady Bunbury, bred by Sir C. B. got by Trumpator; 
Theopha, by Highflyer; Plaything, by Matchem; Vixen, by 
Regulus, &c. 

ch. m. Lady G. (Magician’s Dam) bred by Sir Thomas 
Gascoigne, got by Hambletonian; Golden Locks, by Delpini; 
Violet, by Shark; Quick’s Charlotte, by Blank; Crab, &c. 

b. m. Philadelphia, bred by Mr. Dundas, member for Berk- 
shire, got by Washington; Miss Totteridge, by Dungannon; 
Marcella, by Mambrino; Medea, by Sweetbriar; Angelica, 
by Snap; Regulus; Bartlett’s Childers; Dam of the True 
Blues. Washington, by Sir Peter out of an own sister to 
Trumpator. 

ch. m. Statira, bred by Mr. Forth, got by Alexander the 
Great; sister to Lynceus, by Buzzard; Rose, by Sweetbriar; 
Merliton, by Snap; Miss Windsor, by the Godolphin Arabian. 
b. m. Miss Tudor, by Hyperion; Logania, by Medley—Fear- 
nought. This and the following, unless otherwise expressed, 
bred by J. R. of R. Logania was dam of Sans-Culottes, by 
Celer. N. B. Hyperion was by Diomed, out of Patsy Wal- 
thall, by Medley, (dam of Marske, Leopard, Bellerophon, 
Virginia, &c.) 

gr. m. Miss Peyton, by Gracchus; dam Telegraphe, by old 
Wildair ; Logania, by Medley. See No. 6. 

gr. m. Miss Ryland, by Gracchus; Duette, by Silvertail, full 
bred son of Clockfast; Vanity, by Celer; Mark Anthony; 
Jolly Roger. 

b. m. Y. Frenzy, by Gracchus; Frenzy, by Sans-Culottes; 
Minikin, by President, (son of Celer, dam by Mark An- 
thony); Tristram Shandy, by Morton’s Traveller; dam by 
Janus. 

b. m. Y. Minikin, by Gracchus, out of Minikin. See 9. 

ch. m. Grand Duchess, by Gracchus, out of No. 1. Sold to 
Mr. Irvine, of Philadelphia, with her b. c. by Roanoke. 

gr. {. Orphan, own sister to No. 7. 


13.—1815. 


14.—1815. 
15.—1815. 
16.—1816. 
17.—1816. 


18.—1816. 
19.—1816. 
20.—1817. 
21.—1817. 


22,—1818. 
23.—1818. 
24.—1819. 
25.—1819. 


26.—1819. 
27.—1819. 


28.—1819. 
29.—1819. 


30.—1819. 


31.—1819. 
32.—1820. 


33.—1820. 
34.—1820. 


35.—1820. 
36.—1821. 
37.—1821. 
38.—1821. 
39,—1821. 


40.—1821. 
41.—1821. 
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ch. f. Roanoka, by Florizel, dam Cornelia, by Chanticleer ; 
Vanity, by Celer. See No. 8. 
ch. m. Wildfire, by Gracchus; Everlasting, by Sans-Culottes. 
ch. m. Jenny Deans, by do. out of sister to do. 
ch. m. Witch, sister to Wildfire, No. 14. 
b. m. by Gracchus, out of No. 2, never broke or put to horse. 
Sold to Geo. H. Burwell, Esq. of Carter Hall. 
gr. m. Blue-Ruin, by do. dam Duette. See No. 8. 
b. m. Jessica, by Shylock, dam by Dragon. 
b. m. Arch Duchess, by Sir Archy, out of No. 1. blind. 
b. c. Roanoke, by Sir Archy, out of No. 2. A finer horse, 
if possible, than his sire, 16 hands high. 
ch. f. Cut Leg, by Gracchus, out of Everlasting. See No. 14. 
ch. f. Dumpling, by do.; Spot; Stirling; Duette. See No. 8. 
b. f. Paroquet, by imported Merryfield, (son of Cockfighter,) 
dam by Popinjay; Bourbon’s dam. See Stud Book. 
b. f. by do. dam by imported Chance; Jemima, by Phoenom- 
enon: dead. See Stud Book. 
bl. c. by do. out of No. 4. (Philadelphia) sold. 
br. f. by Gracchus, out of No. 1. Sold to G. H. Burwell, 
Esq. of Carter Hall. 
br. f. Brown Bess, by Sir Hal, out of No. 11. 
ch. f. Endless, by Gracchus, out of sister to Everlasting. 
See No. 14. 
gr. c. by ditto, dam by Sans-Culottes; Duette. See No. 8. 
b. c. by Sir Archy, out of No. 10. 
bl. c. Black Warrior by Bluster, (see Stud Book) out of 
No. 4. (Philadelphia. ) 

[This was an error. As will appear Black Warrior was by 
*Merryfield]. 
bl. f. Roxana, by ditto, out of No. 5. (Statira) 
ch. f. Amy Robsart, by Gracchus, out of No. 2. (Lady Bun- 
bury.) 
b. f£. Friendless, by ditto, out of No. 6. 
b. c. Rinaldo, by Sir Archy, out of No. 8. 
ch. f. Mosqua, by Sir Archy, out of Grand Duchess. See 
No. 11. 
b. f. First Fruits, by Sir Archy, out of Y. Minikin. See 
No. 10. 
b. f. Angelica, by Sir Archy, out of Lady Bunbury. See 
No. 2. 
ch. c. Janus, by Sir Archy, out of Frenzy. See No. 9. 
b. c. Mark Anthony, by Sir Archy, out of Roanoka. See 
No. 13. 
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42.—1821. £. Ratsbane, by Gracchus, out of dam of No. 23. 
43.—1821, ch. c. Hickory, by ditto, out of sister to Everlasting. See 


44.—1822. 
45.—1822. 
46.—1823. 


47.—1823. 
48.—1823. 


49.—1823, 
50.—1823. 
51.—1823. 
52.—1823. 


53.—1823. 
54.—1823. 
55.—1823. 
56.—1814. 


57.—1815. 


No. 14. 
b. f. Beauty, by Ravenswood, out of Everlasting. See No. 14. 
br. f. Grace, by ditto, out of sister to do. See No. 14. 
b. f. Fortepiano, by Roanoke (21), out of Grand Duchess. 
See No. 11. 
b. f. Lucy Locket, by ditto, out of Y. Minikin. See No. 10. 
b. f. Portia, by ditto, out of Shylock and Dragon mare. See 
No. 19. 
b. c. Sandyford, by ditto, out of Miss Ryland. See No. 8. 
b. f. Take In, by ditto, out of Y. Frenzy. See No. 9. 
br. c. Blaze, by ditto, out of Miss Peyton. See No. 7. 
b. f. Turn Out, by ditto, out of Lady G. See No. 3. 
b. f. Miss Barton, by ditto, out of Philadelphia. See No. 4. 
b. c. Witchcraft, by ditto, out of Witch. See No. 16. 
b. c. John Hancock, by ditto, out of Roanoke. Foaled on 
the 4th July. 

N. B. Roanoke covered none but his owner’s mares. 
ch. c. Rob Roy, by Gracchus, out of Lady Bunbury. (See 
No. 2.) never broke or covered a mare: very handsome. 
dark br. c. Ravenswood, by Sir Harry, out of Duchess. 
(See No. 1.) only covered a few mares one season. 


58.—1806. ch. h. Gracchus, by Diomed; Cornelia, by Chanticleer ; Vanity, 


59.—1810 


by Celer; Mark Anthony; Jolly Roger. See No. 8 
. b. c. Oroonoko, by Hyperion, out of Minikin. See No. 10. 


1824 
60.—Mar. 19, b. c. by Roanoke, out of Grand Duchess, (No. 11,) star 


and snip, sent to Pennsylvania with his dam, Mr. Cal- 
ender Irvine. 


61.—April 5, b. c. Minimus, by Roanoke, out of Young Minikin, (No. 


62. 


65. 


66. 


10,) off hind foot white—very fine. 

9, b. c. Ryland, by Roanoke, out of Miss Ryland, (No. 8,) 
fore feet and off hind foot white—star. 

11, b. c. Phoenomenon, by Roanoke, out of Y. Frenzy, (No. 
9,) near hind foot white. 
b. c. Clytus, by Roanoke, out of Statira, by Alexander the 
Great, (No. 5.) 
b. c. Gascoigne, by Roanoke, out of Lady G. by Ham- 
bletonian, (No. 3.) 
b. c. Whitleather, by Roanoke, out of Everlasting. 


No note (here) of the marks of these last, and there are some others 
not included in the above list. 
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1825. 


[Every colt of [18]25 by Roanoke, except mentioned as by Sir 
Archy]. 


47.—Mar. 13, b. f. Semper Eadem, by Roanoke, out of No. 29. 


68. b. f. by Roanoke, out of No. 29, (Never Tire.) 

69. b. f. by Roanoke, sister to No. 29. 

70. 20, b. c. John Queue, by Roanoke, out of Witch, (No. 16.) 

71 22, b. c. Blackleg, by Roanoke, out of Roanoka, (No. 13.) 

72.—April 3, b. f. Daniel W. by Roanoke, out of Minikin, (No. 10.) 

73. 24, b. c. Simon Pure, by Sir Archy, out of Philadelphia. 

74. 26, b. f. Nancy Bynum, by Roanoke, out of Amy, (No. 34.) 

75. 28, b. £. Olympia, by Roanoke, out of Roxana, by Bluster. 

76, 30, f. Last Chance, by Sir Archy, out of Lady Bunbury, 
[No. 2,} own sister to Roanoke and Angelica. 

77. b. c. John W., by Roanoké, out of Y. Frenzy, [No. 9.]} 

78. gr. c. Baron Bostrop, by Roanoke, out of Miss Ryland, 
[No. 8.] 

79. b. f. Dolly Johnson, by Roanoke, out of Blue Ruin, 
[No. 18.] 

80. b. f. Catherine the Great, by Roanoke, out of Young 
Grand Duchess, which was by Sir Archy, out of Old 
Grand Duchess, [No. 37.]} 

81. b. c. David B. O. by Roanoke, out of Young Minikin, by 
Sir Archy, [No. 38.] 

82. b. c. St. Ni’claus, by Roanoke, out of Arch Duchess, 
{No. 20] 


83.—May 1, b. c. Douce Davie, by Roanoke, out of the dam of Jenny 
Deans, {No. 15.] 


&. 6, b. £. Spitfire, by Roanoke, out of Wildfire, [No. 14.] 

85. 10, b. c. Missfire, by Roanoke, out of Wildfire’s dam. 

86. 19, b. f£. Miss Grafton, by Roanoke, out of Wakefield, [No. 
28.) 

87. 23, b. f. Jay Bird, by Roanoke, out of Paroquet, {No. 24.] 

88. 29, b. f. Nerissa, by Roanoke, out of Jessica, by Shylock, 
[No. 19.] 

89.—June 28, br. c. Pot Luck, by Roanoke, out of the dam of Dump- 
ling, [No. 23.] 


N. B. The imported mare Lady G. by Hambletonian. (No. 3) 
missed. 

The Alexander mare, (No. 5.) Duchess, (No. 1,) and Lady Bunbury, 
(No. 2,) are dead. 

The No. 23 was stolen, heavy in foal, last winter. 
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Old Grand Duchess, with her b. c. by Roanoke, (the produce of 
1824,) is sold to a gentleman in Pennsylvaniaf—covered by Roanoke 
that spring. No. 17, and No. 27, are sold to a gentleman in Frederick 
county, Virginia.f 

Roanoke, (No. 21,) who has covered but two seasons, and then only 
was suffered to be let to his owner’s mares, and two or three others be- 
longing to that gentleman’s friends, stands as a public stallion for the 
first time, this year, at Roanoke. He has proved himself to be a fine 
foal-getter—is full sixteen hands high; of immense power; strongly 
resembling his sire, but it is a handsome likeness. Never had horse 
a finer temper. He is a deep bay with black legs, mane and tail, and 
what is remarkable, he gets only bays, and those out of mares that never 
brought any thing but greys or chestnuts to any other horse, Sir Archy, 
his sire, excepted. Like his sire, he is fit for the dray, wagon, or coach; 
as well as the turf, the field, and the road—in short, for every purpose 
to which this noble animal can be applied, but that of a shooting poney. 


+ Each of these highly pleased with his purchase [foot note by J. R.]. 


12. The Roanoke colts in the stud: 


There are extant contemporary records of thirteen of Ran- 
dolph’s colts in the stud, ranging in date from 1802 to 1832. 
As these records are the sources of much of our knowledge of 
Randolph’s breeding philosophy, his comments and advertise- 
ments, quoted in part in the text, are here collected, viz: 


(a) Sansculottes (ch. c. 1795): Advocate preserved from 
the lost files of the Petersburg Intelligencer for 1802 [it is 
not in the extant files of the Petersburg Republican for that 
year], the skeleton of an advertisement of this Celer colt, which 
gives his coat and foaling date, viz: 


(1802, AF, x, 159, No. 112] 

‘Sans Culotte, a chestnut sorrel 7 years old this spring [i. ¢, foaled 
1795) was got by Old Celer: dam [Logania] by the imported Medley: 
grandam a thoroughbred Fearnought mare. 

‘Charlotte county, March, 1802. Stephen Davis.’ 


[Note by Advocate] 

‘N. B. Sans Culotte was bred by the Hon. John Randolph and was 
a very high formed horse and valuable foal getter.’ 

This was the source of Cottom (1830); but Wallace and 
Bruce (i, 666) constructed their entries from Edgar, who in 
turn drew from the ‘Printed Book’ (1826), and so had no 
date. 


In his Janus bill of 1830 Randolph rehearsed the breeding 
of Sansculottes and remarked: 


‘He is well known for his beautiful symetry and fine stock, on the 
Southside of James River.’ 


Stephen Davis, who signed the advertisement of 1802, was 
overseer at Roanoke as late as 1807 (Dudley, p. 31). 


(b) Hyperion (ch. c. 1802): Recording the breeding of 
this Diomed colt in his stud list A (s. v. Miss Tudor No. 6), 
Randolph noted that the dam of Hyperion (Patsey Walthall 
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by *Medley) was the dam also of Wyllie’s Marske and sev- 
eral other racers of local celebrity which are lost to the stud 
book. We are thus enabled, from a surviving stud advertise- 
ment of Marske, to extend Hyperion’s pedigree back into the 
remote Virginia purple of the Baylor and Carter studs, viz: 


(1808, March 15, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

Marske will cover the ensuing season at my stable in Charlotte county 
on the main western road, at twenty-five dollars. ...He is five feet 
three inches high. . . . He has only won twice but has never been beat 
in fair running, having always lost by bolting. The races he won were 
three mile heats at Powhatan Court House and four mile heats at 
Broad Rock [i. e., 1804. See Selden’s list of Diomed’s colts ante, and 
ATR, i, 588). 

Marske [gr. c. 1800, See ATR, i, 588] was got by *Diomed: his dam 
[Patsey Walthall] by [Hart’s] *Medley: grandam by [Eden’s] *Spright- 
ly [alias Slim, son of Wildman’s Babraham, imported into New Jersey 
1775, stood in Maryland 1776, and in Southside Virginia 1777-82]: 
*Fearnought: [Baylor’s mare by] *Whittington: *Sober John: *Shock: 
[Secretary Carter’s] *Slyboots. 

January 30, 1808. Hugh Wyllie. 


While Randolph took pains (ATR, iii, 17) to see that Hy- 
perion and Marske (as well as his own Gracchus) were listed 
among the American sons of *Diomed, the fact is that none of 
Patsey Walthall’s produce added distinction to Diomed’s stud 
record. The best that could be said for them was Advocate’s 
note (ATR, i, 427) that Marsk ‘would have been equal to 
any of Diomed’s sons as a racer had he not got into the habit 
of bolting’. 

No advertisement of Hyperion in the stud is extant. The 
deduction of his age rests upon the following record, viz: 


[1806, October 10, Petersburg Intelligencer] 
Broad Rock, September 30, 1806. 
Four mile heats for $400. 
Major Ball’s horse Monticello by Diomed 
Mr. Mosby’s horse Rat by Clifden 
Col. Selden’s Sweet Brier by Spread Eagle 
Mr. Wyllie’s horse Hyperion by Diomed 
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Although this is the only calendar record of Hyperion on the 
turf it should not be taken as the full measure of his form; 
for Green Berry Williams, who trained Ball’s Florizel for his 
victorious season of 1805, told Balie Peyton (Anderson, p. 
236) that he trained Hyperion also, for Randolph, and ‘won 
his race, three mile heats, over the Broad Rock course’. It 
is probable, too, that Hyperion was matched also, on another 
occasion, against Marsk, and that the reference was to him in 
the anecdote preserved by W. M. Green of Charlotte (Bouldin, 
p. 26) to illustrate the characteristic thrilling intensity of Ran- 
dolph’s utterance. There it is recorded that Randolph offered 
for sale at public auction at the court house ‘one of his best 
stallions’. 


‘For a considerable time after the horse was put up there was no bid 
made, but at length Hugh Wyllie, Esq., the owner of the celebrated race 
horse Marske bid fifty pounds. Mr. R. was very indignant at so small 
a bid, and turning fiercely on Mr. Wyllie said: 

‘*Do you, Sir, bid fifty pounds for a horse that pushed Marske up 
to the throat latch?’ 

‘There was a dead silence. The horse was lead off the yard.’ 


Mr. Green’s impression that this was Roanoke is contra- 
dicted by the respective dates of that horse and Marske; while 
it would be natural for Wyllie to bid in a colt of his own breed- 
ing. That Randolph farmed out Hyperion as a stallion in 
1810 appears from his correspondence (Dudley, pp. 69, 71), 
where it is recorded that at the end of that season the horse 
was returned ‘diseased in consequence of abuse’. This con- 
dition would explain the offer of him for sale at auction and 
the failure to secure bids, and therefore seems to fix the date 
of the anecdote. 


(c) Gracchus (ch. c. 1806): No bill or advertisement for 
this Diomed colt of Randolph’s Vanity family has been found. 
The evidence for his late stands in northern Virginia is as 
follows: 

(1824, February 10, Dr. William Thornton of Washington City to 


George H. Burwell] 
‘I have heard lately that Gracchus, belonging to John Randolph, Esq., 
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Member of Congress, will stand in the neighborhood of Battle Town 
[now Berryville] and consequently near you. I have never seen him, 
but have heard he is a good horse; and his pedigree is excellent. ... 
Gracchus must be, I presume, above 20 years old, but that is of no con- 
sequence if he gets foals. His sire was 19 when imported and lived till 
29, getting some of his best stock in his last years... .I understand 
that Gracchus will stand at only ten dollars a mare, the season.’ 


(1826, AF, viii, 22] 

‘(Extract from a letter written to John Randolph of Roanoke, dated 
‘Upperville, 29th March, 1826’.] 

‘I directed the horse (Gracchus) to be led out in front of the tavern 
where I put up. He is unquestionably among the finest looking horses 
I ever saw; upwards, I think, of sixteen hands high; indeed the largest 
blood horse I ever saw. He is in excellent order. Mr. F. calculates 
on his making as good a season as he made fast year. He has a filly, 
just dropped, of his get, 9 days old, which, he says, measured when 
dropped 3 ft. 7 inch. high. I have seen it; it is, withal, very handsome, 
with good points.’ 


(1828, April 21, Loughborough Papers} 

Power of attorney by Randolph to Nathan Loughborough to sue for 
and recover: 

‘all sums of money due me by sundry persons in Fauquier County, 
Virginia, and elsewhere, for the season and insurance of their mares 
respectively put to my horse Gracchus during the spring season of 
1826.’ 


(d) Ravenswood (br. c. 1815): This son of Haxall’s 
*Sir Harry, and grandson of Sir Peter Teazle out of Ran- 
dolph’s *Duchess, appears in all Randolph’s stud lists, but 
there is little evidence for him in the stud. 

The Printed Book (1826, Nos. 44 & 45) shows that Ravens- 
wood got two filly foals in 1821 (one being Gen. Forman’s 
Grace, ATR, iii, 490) ; so that may be the season referred to 
by Randolph in his comment to Skinner in 1833 (ATR, v, 
490, No. 60) that Ravenswood ‘only covered a few mares one 
season’: nevertheless, it appears from his Roanoke bill of 1826 
that Randolph later offered the colt for public service, as fol- 
lows: 


[1826, from the bill among the Burwell Papers] 
‘Also at the same place [Mr. Randolph’s Middle Quarter in the county 
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of Charlotte] the dark brown horse Ravenswood, got by the imported 
horse Sir Harry (sire of Sir Hal, John Stanley, Bolivar, &c.), fifteen 
hands and a half high, of great strength and substance, ten years old 
this grass, will be let to mares at 8 dollars, payable on the first of 
September, by note of hand as above, or five dollars cash. 

‘His dam was bred by the Duke of Grafton, and got by Grouse (son 
of Highflyer, out of Georgiana, own sister to Alfred and Conductor, by 
Matchem. N. B. Conductor was sire to Trumpator): grand dam by 
Magnet (son of K. Herod and sire of Dare Devil): great grand dam 
by old Matchem (she was sister to Johnny, who won 15 times at New 
Market in one year; beating Pyrrhus, Firetail, Pumpkin, and all the 
best horses of his day): Babraham: Partner: Bloody-Buttocks: Grey- 
hound: Brocklesby Betty, ‘the best runner of her day’. See Stud-book: 
also, the D. of Grafton’s certificate of sale to Mr. Randolph. Apply 
as above {to Edmund Morgan, overseer at Roanoke]. 

‘St. Valentine’s day, 1826.’ 


Ravenswood’s sire, *Sir Harry, br. c. 1795, by Sir Peter 
Teazle out of Matron by Alfred, son of Matchem (GSB, i, 
322) was not only one of the four winners of the Derby Stakes, 
but he was one of the best of the English horses, brought to 
Virginia during the Hoomes era. He was imported in 1804 by 
William Haxall of Petersburg, one of three brothers, immi- 
grant after the Revolution from co. Suffolk in England, who 
had grown up in the vicinity and under the spell of the New- 
market course (ATR, viii, 311) and founded in Virginia a 
family which has persistently carried on the best traditions of 
English sport. 

A letter from London of August 10, 1804, among the Tay- 
loe stud papers (ATR, iii, 13) records that Haxall paid for 
Sir Harry the then extraordinary price of 650 guineas (in 
England, doubled by the time of delivery in Virginia). The 
extant American stud advertisements for him range only from 
1805-1809, the most significant being 


[1806, March 4, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

Sir Harry, the handsomest and one of the best sons of Sir Peter 
Teazle (unquestionably the best stallion now in England) was imported 
lasi November twelvemonth from London, is now ten years old, in high 
health and vigor, 15 hands 3 inches high, full of bone and muscle, fine 
points, elegant form, and beautiful brown color. He was, after many 
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months’ research and care selected by a competent judge (a brother of 
one of the owners) as one of the completest and best horses in Great 
Britain (and most particularly suited for this country, where heats 
are generally run). He probably cost more money than any two horses 
heretofore imported, for he actually stood the owners in, when landed, 
within a trifle of twelve hundred pounds sterling. Before his embark- 
ation, 1000 guineas were offered, and could he have been parted with, 
there was no doubt but 1200 guineas might have been got. He covered 
only two seasons in England, and had he not been purchased early in the 
last, it’s more than probable he would never have come to America, for 
Mr. John White (the greatest dealer in blood horses in that country) in 
a letter accompanying the horse, says, ‘that his stock is the finest he 
ever saw, that 150 guineas were offered for a foal just dropped from 
a mare of Mr. O’Kelly’s, his former owner; that whilst in his stable 
(where he had been placed until opportunity offered for embarkation) 
no horse was ever so much admired’. 

His dam Matron (foaled in 1785) was got by Alfred (one of the 
best sons of Matchem): grandam (dam of Pilot) by Marske; great 
grandam by Regulus; great great grandam (dam of Wildair and 
Vampier) by Steady; great great great grandam by Partner; Grey- 
hound: Makeless: Counsellor: Brimmer: Place’s White Turk. Alfred 
was got by Matchem, out of a Snap mare (the dam of Conductor, 
Dictator, Georgiana, and others, the best runners of that day) her dam 
by the Cullen Arabian, &c. &c. 


It does not appear when *Sir Harry died, but the date for 
Ravenswood proves his activity as late as 1814. 


** (e) Roanoke (b. c. 1817): On the same St. Valentine’s 
day that he wrote his proposal for an American Stud Book 
Randolph composed the following bill for his Sir Archy colt 
out of *Lady Bunbury: 


(1826, from the bill among the Burwell Papers: there is an abstract of 
this in Richmond Enquirer, March 11, 1826] 

Roanoke, a dark bay horse, with black legs, mane and tail; nine 
years old this grass; sixteen hands high; of unexceptionable form and 
symetry, will stand this season at Mr. Randolph’s Middle Quarter in 
the county of Charlotte, and will be let to mares at twenty-five dollars 
payable on the 14th day of February next, 1827; or fifteen dollars paid 
when the mare is taken away, and twelve dollars the leap. Extensive 
pasturage gratis, but no responsibility for accidents. Mares fed, if re- 
quired. 
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Roanoke was never backed, but is perfectly tractable, and no horse 
can have a better temper. He is free from any blemish, natural or ac- 
quired. He has covered but two seasons and then only his owner’s 
mares, and two or three others belonging to Mr. R’s friends. He will 
not be let to more than forty-five mares, besides Mr. Randolph’s; in 
all not exceeding sixty. He is as powerful a horse as his sire (whom he 
strongly resembles) but is much handsomer. 

Roanoke was got by Sir Archy, which was bred by Archibald Ran- 
do'ph of Benlomond, esqr. and got by Sir Charles Bunbury’s Diomed: 
his dam by Rockingham (the best son of Highflyer, out of Pratt's 
famous Squirt-mare): grand dam (Tabitha) by Trentham, &c., see 
Stud-book. 

Roanoke’s dam, Lady Bunbury, was bred by Sir C. B. of whom Mr. 
R. purchased her a yearling. She was got by Lord Clermont’s famous 
horse Trumpator (the best grandson of Mr. Fenwick’s Matchem, who 
was the best runner and stallion of his day): her dam (Theopha) by 
Highflyer, the best horse of his day; never beaten, nor paid forfeit; and 
got more winners than any horse in England. He was the chief of 
the Herod stock of horses, as Trumpator was of the Matchem-race: 
her grand dam (Plaything) by Matchem, as above: out of Vixen by 
Regulus, the best son of the Godolphin Arabian, and sire of Baylor’s 
Old Fearnought: Hutton’s Spot: Fox Cub: Bay Bolton: Coneyskins: 
Hutton’s grey Barb: Byerley Turk: Bustler. See stud book: also Sir 
Charles Bunbury’s certificate, in Mr. Randolph’s possession. 

No mare will be covered unless accompanied by a responsible note 
of hand payable to Mr. Randolph, as above, or the money, which the 
subscriber is authorized to receive. Roanoke’s foals are very hand- 
some, of fine size, and all bays. Out of twenty-seven mares of Mr. 
R’s that he covered the season before last, twenty-five produced foals 
alive and well; one was stolen heavy in foal; and the only mare that 
missed was in her twenty-second year. Apply to 


Edmund Morgan, 
[And to him only] overseer at Roanoke. 


February 14th, 1826. 


The publick may place all possible reliance on Mr. Morgan’s care 
and attention to whatever is confided to him. 


. J. R. of Roanoke. 


Randolph told Skinner in 1833 (ATR, v, 489, No. 24) that 
Roanoke was then dead. It is probable that he died before 
1832, as he was not included in the advertisement of that year. 
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(f) Black Warriour (bl. c. 1819): Randolph confused his 
record of the breeding of this Merryfield colt, purchased as a 
yearling with his dam at the Dunlop sale in 1820. In the 
Printed Book (1826, No. 32) he is entered as by *Bluster, but 
this was corrected in the statement to Skinner in 1833 (ATR, 
v, 489, No. 29) ; and as Bruce duly noted that correction Ran- 
dolph’s reputation is protected by the official list of the produce 
of *Philadelphia (Bruce, i, 116). 

Randolph left elsewhere a detailed statement of the life 
history of this colt: 


(1832, May 11, Richmond Enquirer] 

For sale the thorough-bred stallion Black Warriour, foaled in 1819 
and purchased at the sale of James Dunlop of Roslin, Esqr., opposite 
to Petersburg, Va., by Mr. Randolph in 1820, who then gave £100 for 
him. He was a most promising colt, but for Mr. Randolph’s going 
soon after abroad, he was shamefully neglected and injured in his 
growth. In 1827 he was farmed out to a person in Fauquier whom his 
owner never has seen in his life, during Mr. Randolph’s attendance at 
his seat in Congress which he took in December, 1826 on his return from 
Europe; and last year he was kept by Nathan Lufborough, Esq., of the 
District of Columbia, who sent him home about two months ago very 
poor [in his letter to N. Lufborough, October 1, 1832, Randolph said, 
‘My horses have improved beyond credibility: Black Warriour not like 
the same horse’]. Mr. Randolph had not set eyes on this valuable and 
noble animal since the autumn of 1825 (seven years) until the 13th of 
December last [1831]. He is a black with white feet. ... He will be 
shown in Richmond early in March. 

Pedigree: Black Warriour was got by the imported horse Merry- 
field, son of Sir Henry Tempest Vane's famous Cockfighter (the best 
racer by far of his day): his dam Philadelphia by Washington: out 
oi Miss Totteridge by Dungannon (O’Kelley’s most favorite son of 
Eclipse): her dam Marcella, by Mambrino (the best and strongest 
horse in the world, grandsire of Long Island Eclipse) : out of Medea 
by Sweet Briar (the best horse by far of his day and most favorite 
stallion of Lord Grosvenor, who covered at 25 guineas): Angelica by 
Snap: Regulus: Bartlett’s Childers: Honywood’s Arabian: dam of the 
two True Blues. ... 

Extract of a letter from James H. Lufborough, Esqr., who resides at 
Salem [now Marshall], where Black Warriour stood three years, dated 
Fauquier county, Feb. 17th 1832: 
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‘Of Black Warriour, I must say that no horse that ever was 
in this neighborhood (I speak within my own knowledge) stood 
higher in reputation, not price; for he was put at anything and 
nothing, to anything and everything but thorough bred. Lieut. 
Col. Dulany of the U. S. A. has a colt of his (Black War- 
riour’s) get; the dam he says is thoroughbred, but he has no 
vouchers for the fact. This is the only mare that I know that 
sets up any pretensions to blood. My father would have sent 
him to this neighborhood this coming spring, upon my recom- 
mendation, but you returned from Europe, and he was sent 
home. A man adjoining me owns a filley [by Black Warriour], 
deep black with two hind feet white, that he holds at $300. She 
is out of as common coldblooded an animal as any in the State 
of Pennsylvania.’ 

Extract of a letter from Nathan Lufborough, Esqr. of the District 
of Columbia, dated Feby. 11th 1832: 

‘I have not seen Black Warriour’s foals myself, but I have 
conversed with several gentlemen of Fauquier and Prince Wil- 
liam, every one of whom speak in the highest terms of the foals 
of his get, as being both large and handsome. My friend, John 
Hill Carter of Prince William particularly, has given me fav- 
orable account of Black Warriour’s stock.’ 


The sire of Black Warriour, Dunlop’s *Merryfield, br. c. 
1808 (GSB, iii, 819), is identified by the following advertise- 
ment of the year he was mated with *Philadelphia: 


(1818, March 24, Petersburg Intelligencer] 

The high blooded imported horse Merryfield will cover the ensuing 
season at Rosalind Plantation near Petersburg at $25 a mare. 

Merryfield is a beautiful dark brown horse, rising 10 years old, 
15% hands high, and of the most perfect symmetry of figure. He was 
imported from Great Britain in 1816, where he proved himself a horse 
of both speed and bottom. For his performances on the turf, see Racing 
Calendars for 1811, 1812, 1813, 1814, 1815. 

Pedigree: Merryfield was got by Cockfighter, one of the most cele- 
brated race horses in England: out of a Star mare. 

Cockfighter was got by Overton out of Pale Flower by Weazel: 
Columbia by Alfred. 

Star was got by Highflyer, out of a Snap mare, his dam Riddle, 
sister to Pumpkin by Match’em. 

Overton was got by King Fergus: who was a son of Eclipse: out 
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of Tuting’s Polly, by Black-and-all-Black: Tartar: Old Starling: 
Childers. 
February 27. Robert Sligh [for James Dunlop]. 


(g) Janus (ch. c. 1821): The two advertisements of this 
Sir Archy colt of Randolph’s Minikin family, which have come 
to light, are as follows: 


(1830, July 6, Richmond Enquirer] 

Janus. This capital stallion and racer will stand on Mr. Randolph’s 
Estate, in the County of Charlotte, the ensuing season [1831]. He 
is nine years old and was got by Sir Archie: his dam, Frenzy, by Sans 
Culottes: out of Minikin by President: Old Celer: Tristram Shandy: 
Janus: out of an imported mare of Mr. Booth, of Gloucester, who also 
imported Janus. 


(1832, February 21, Richmond Enquirer] 


The noted and very superior horse Janus has more of the blood of 
Old Janus (his g. great grandsire) than any other horse living, and 
his action passes that of any other animal of his species that the writer 
of this advertisement ever saw, his dam Frenzy only excepted. Through 
her he has a close cross of Old Medley and Old Fearnought, as well as 
Janus, and from his grand dam he inherits the blood of Old Mark 
Anthony, Jolly Roger, and the imported mare Bonny Lass, with another 
cross of Janus; and through his great grandam he derives his descent 
from Morton’s Traveller and Janus. He is ten years old. 

Janus was trained by Wm. R. Johnson, Esqr., to whom reference 
may be had for the character of the horse. He won several times, 
among others at Tree Hill when Gen. LaFayette was there, but although 
a real racer with great speed, he was a very unlucky one, sometimes 
being beat, when he had won a heat, by contending each heat with a 
fresh horse. He beat the far-famed Henry, competitor of Eclipse, the 
two first heats out of -five, of one mile each, the best three in five; and 
could he have been kept back, so as to throw away a heat, it is be- 
lieved that he would have won the race. (Such was the opinion, among 
others, of that model of the Old Virginia Planter and Sportsman, the 
late Edmund Irby, Esqr.) But in this, and in some instances, his un- 
governable temper caused his defeat. He is without blemish. The pub- 
lic are referred for his character as a stallion to the Rev. Robert Hurt 
of Halifax, who kept him two seasons; and to Mr. Cardwell Inn-Keeper 
at Charlotte C. H., who kept him last season; and to all who have bred 
from him. Mr. Randolph’s two best foals (Yellow Jacket and Push- 
pin) dropped in his extensive stud last year, were both got by Janus, 
the first out of Young Frenzy, and the last out of an own sister to 
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Roanoke. For the character of Janus, the public is referred to Mr. 
James C. Dickinson of Louisa, who kept him the last season that he 
was farmed out‘ (1830). 

Janus at sixty dollars and one dollar to the groom; forty dollars the 
leap, to be paid at the stable door, before the mare is led away; and 
one hundred dollars insurance; the money to be paid when the mare is 
covered and to be refunded in case the mare shall not prove in foal; 
provided the mare shall have been fairly treated and not parted from 
by the insurer within that time. Mares that slip their foals from ill 
treatment, disease, or accident not entitled to recover the insurance 
money. Any mare not proving in foal shall be covered next season, 
gratis, by Janus or Gascoigne, at the option of the proprietor. The 
winner or breeder of a winner of a plate of not less than five hundred 
dollars, shall also be covered gratis. The price of the season may be 
discharged by the payment of forty dollars before the expiration thereof. 
It will commence at the date hereof, Valentine’s Day, and terminate the 
first of July.... 

Pedigree: He was got by Sir Archy; his dam Frenzy by Sans 
Culottes (son of Celer out of a thorough-bred Medley and Fearnought 
mare): his grandam, Old Minikin by President: out of a Tristram 
Shandy mare: and she by Janus, out of a mare imported by Mr. Booth 
of Gloucester, who also imported Janus. 


Janus was still in the Roanoke stud in 1833 (See ATR, v, 
489, No. 43); but was not included in the dispersal sale of 
1834. He was listed to stand, for account of Randolph’s 
estate, at Amherst C. H. in 1835 (ATR, vi, 366); and in 
1837 (Richmond Enquirer) Wyatt Cardwell advertised him 
as then his individual property. It does not appear when he 
died. 


(h) Mark Anthony (br. c. 1821) & Rinaldo (b. c. 1821): 
In 1826 Randolph sent these two Sir Archy colts of his Vanity 
family to stand in Maryland. The advertisement of Mark 
Anthony was as follows: 


(1826, AF, viii, 22] 

Mark Anthony, bred by John Randolph of Roanoke, Esq., will stand 
this season (1826) at the plantation of Charles Sterett Ridgely, Esq. on 
Elk Ridge, 12 miles from Baltimore (late Luther Martin’s), and will 
be let to mares on the following terms: for blood mares $25, payable 
with $20 on or before the first day of November next; for other mares 
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$15 each, payable at the same time with $12. Insurance $25 for the 
blood mares, and $20 for all others. The insurance money to be paid 
when the mare shall be covered, to be returned in case she shall not 
prove with foal; provided, that she shall not have been abused, sold or 
transferred to another person. He is about sixteen hands high; a fine 
brown, 5 years old this grass; was got by Sir Archy: his dam by Florizel 
(never beat, or paid forfeit): out of Cornelia, the dam of Gracchus: 
she was by Chanticleer, the best son of old Wildair, and the best horse 
of his day: her dam, by Old Celer, the best son of old Janus: grand 
dam by Mark Anthony, best son of Old Partner, himself the best son of 
Morton’s Traveller, out of Selima, by the Godolphin Arabian: great 
grand dam by Jolly Roger: out of a Silver Eye, which horse was 
imported, and the property of Samuel Duval, Esq. and remarkable for 
the spirit and size of his stock (See Stud Book). Good pasturage at 
Belmont, under Mr. Ridgely’s own eye, at the usual rates. Half a dollar 
to the groom. 


A few weeks later Skinner followed this up with editorial 
comment (AF, viii, 63) : 


Mark Anthony stands this season at the farm of Col. S. Ridgely 
(late Martin’s) near Ellicott’s Mills. We understand from all who 
have seen him that he is a beautiful horse from which the best stock 
may be derived. 

Rinaldo, another capital son of Sir Archy, bred by Mr. Randolph 
and now at Roanoke, will be in the possession of the Editor of the 
American Farmer by the 20th of this month, and will probably stand 
at some point out of the way of interfering with Mark Anthony, for 
a number of mares not exceeding fifty, on terms so moderate as to 
leave no excuse to farmers within reasonable distance for not availing 
themselves of the opportunity to profit by the blood of one of the 
strongest and best bred horses ever offered to the use of the Maryland 
publick. ... 

M. Anthony & Rinaldo will be exhibited at the Maryland Cattle 
Show on the first day of June; and Rinaldo will then be stationed, 
probably, on the York or Reisterstown road, to cover mares at [$25], 
to be paid, invariably and without respect to persons, at the time of 
service; and the horse being young the number of mares will be limited 
as before stated. 


Randolph was in England at this time and on September 
18, 1826, wrote to Skinner from London (ATR, iv, 623): 
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‘I am glad to find that M. Anthony and Rinaldo met the public 
approbation at your fair. I am not at all surprised at the preference 
given to the former. He is much the most showy horse; but let a 
judge look at them both from the girth back and he will say that there 
is no comparison between them’; 


and this description and comparison was further extended in 
a later letter (AF, xi, 103; ATR, iv, 626) to the same effect: 


‘Rinaldo is a much superior horse, in my judgment, to M. A. He 
is perhaps a thought lower, as the Waverley man would say. I am by 
no means sure that such is the fact; but he is a horse of as great power 
and strength, from the shoulders (or neck rather) back, as I ever saw; 
equal to Roanoke [also by Sir Archy, but out of *Duchess]} or to his 
sire; but finer, because he has not the faults in Archy’s symmetry. 

‘His neck, as well as Janus’, has been injured by a dolt of an over- 
seer riding a mare and letting them smell at her, when I had put an 
inclosure around their paddocks to keep off this very mischief, and told 
him so; but he ‘never thought’, &c. 

Rinaldo is a fine bay; better legs and feet no horse ever stood upon; 
and many who have seen him (good judges, too) prefer him from the 
girth back, even to Roanoke. Nothing can surpass him and Janus in 
their coupling and quarters. Janus is I think, if any thing, a very little 
lower than Rinaldo; but both are high enough for any purpose that 
horse was ever put to. You know that the Suffolk punches (or sorrels) 
are generally not more than 1534 hands: the best of them I mean. I 
would not hesitate to bet ten to one that both of them were over 
15% hands.’ 


In 1827 both colts were sent further afield, to New Jersey; 
when the indefatigable Skinner recorded a new endorsement 
of them (AF, ix, 56): 


‘A very short excursion to Salem [on the lower waters of the Dela- 
ware, in] New Jersey during the last week gave us a view of one of 
the most beautiful and fertile districts of country we had ever beheld 
.... The soil, a mixture of sand and black loam, . . . supports a dense 
and independent population remarkable for equality in deportment, man- 
ners, dress and apparent circumstances. ... They appear to be of the 
genuine unadulterated old English, with perhaps a mixture of Swedish 
stock; with sound republican principles and habits... . 

‘The good people of Salem have lately acquired, too, what is of great 
value in a country so well calculated for rearing fine horses; to-wit, 
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two bred horses of the best blood in America, Mark Anthony and 
Rinaldo, both by Sir Archy.’ 


After the season of 1827 Mark Anthony was purchased by 
Louis McLane of Maryland. Rinaldo was then sent to Wil- 
mington in Delaware for the season of 1828; when we have 
the following notice of him: ' 


[1828, AF, x, 103] 

Rinaldo [authentic pedigree of that very superior and valuable thor- 
ough bred horse Rinaldo, bred by the Hon. John Randolph of Roanoke, 
and now standing at Wilmington, Delaware]. 

Bay horse Rinaldo, bred by J. R. of Roanoke, foaled in 1821, on 
the 31st of March, at Roanoke. He was got by Sir Archy: his dam 
(also bred by Mr. R.) Miss Ryland by Gracchus: his grand dam, 
Duette, by [Verell’s] .Silvertail: out of Vanity (the grand dam of 
Gracchus), she was got by Old Celer (the best son of Old Janus, out 
of the famous Brandon mare): Vanity’s dam, Morattue was got by 
Mark Anthony (the best son of Old Partner, whether as a racer or 
stallion) : her dam was got by Old Jolly Roger: and her grand dam 
by the imported horse Silver Eye. 

A true pedigree: 

Witness John Randolph of Roanoke, May 21, 1828. 


Eventually Rinaldo was sent back to Roanoke and so was 
the subject of the most interesting of all Randolph’s certificates, 
that of 1832, viz: 


(1832, February 21, Richmond Enquirer] 

Rinaldo is also by Sir Archy, and of the same age as Janus. He 
was foaled in 1821. His dam, Miss Ryland, by Gracchus: out of Du- 
ette by Silvertail, a full bred son of Clockfast: his dam, Young Prim- 
rose, by Wormeley’s King Herod, son of Baylor’s Fearnought out of 
Braxton’s Kitty Fisher: her dam the noted mare Primrose, the prop- 
erty of Dr. Hamilton of Maryland, well known to the gentlemen of 
the turf in that state. She (Primrose) was by the imported horse Dove 
(son of Young Cade, himself a capital stallion, got by old Cade, one 
of the Godolphin Arabian’s best sons): Primrose’s dam Stella, was 
got by Othello by Crab (otherwise called Black and all Black) one 
of the most famous of the English stallions, imported from Ireland by 
Gevernor Sharpe (having been purchased by an Irish gentleman of vast 
fertune and carried to that kingdom, where he remained many years) : 
the grand dam of Primrose was Governor Tasker’s famous Selima by 
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Godolphin Arabian; out of a mare which was got by Old Fox [GSB, 
i, 88) and was dam of Locust, Weazel, Daphne, &c.: her dam by Child- 
ers: Makeless: Sister to Honeycomb Punch. 

Kitty Fisher’s dam was by the Cullen Arabian, out of the Duke of 
Somerset’s famous Bald Charlotte, the best mare of her day and grand 
dam to Lord Ossory’s famous Dorimant (sire of Gabriel which got 
Govr. Ogle’s Oscar). 

N. B. Lady Bolingbroke [by *Pantaloon: Cades by Wormeley’s 
K. Herod, Bruce, i, 598] which was the dam of Celia; of Desdemona 
(that at 3 years old, ran so hard a four mile heat race with Tayloe’s 
famous Leviathan); of Lavinia (that won the great stakes at Fred- 
er.cksburg in 1804 [sic, read 1803]; of Virginia by Dare Devil; and of 
Selden’s Wrangler, that beat Sir Archy; and that capital little mare 
Sting, were out the mare [Cades, Bruce, i, 267] got by King Herod, 
out of Primrose, mentioned in the pedigree of Duette and Silvertail. 
This fact is worthy of the notice of sportsmen every where. 


Rinaldo is ten years old. He will cover at $25 payable by fifteen 
within the season, $12 the leap, and $30 insurance to be paid and returned 
on the same conditions as those expressed in the advertisement of Janus. 

He has been since 1826 in Maryland and Delaware, where his stock 
are highly spoken of. Reference on this subject is respectfully given 
to Louis McLane, Esq., who at one time was one of the stockholders 
of Rinaldo and has bred from him. He is a horse of vast strength and 
great activity. He, too, has bred after the dam, most luckily; for, 
easier trotters, or a more hardy and thrifty race of horses never ex- 
isted. They will keep fat upon what will barely keep alive the leggy, 
long-backed garrons, that are now all the rage, and which are fit for 
nothing but a long race or a collar and hames; whereas the true ser- 
viceable horse is the quarter horse, being active, sure-footed, speedy, and 
capable of breaking down the fashionable stock in a hard ride of fifty, 
or even five and twenty miles. It is only in a race of more than a mile 
or in harness, that the long-backed horse can be a successful competitor 
against the quarter horse. He is a stumbler, and breaks down with his 
own unwieldly weight. 

Rinaldo is of the best running blood, as will be seen. His neck 
was injured by too early smelling of mares & his head is large but 
bony. His body and limbs cannot be surpassed by any horse. Old 
Shylock himself, or Janus, have not a finer back, loin, thigh and limbs. 
His feet are of the old horny and cupped description, that distinguished 
the Virginia horse before Col. Hoomes inundated our country with 
worthless stallions, and introduced the flat, thin-soled, weak-crusted 
foot that can hardly hold a shoe, and cannot travel five miles without 
one. Our old fashioned horses never required shoeing except in hard 
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frosts, or hard work on stony ground. The new stock must be shod 
when not at work, or they fall lame. 


As noted in the text, Rinaldo was sold at the dispersal sale 
of 1834, to Col. William Marshall of Kentucky, for $1250. 


The various records which Randolph made of the breeding 
of the Silvertail which appears in Rinaldo’s pedigree were 
contradictory and fragmentary. Nowhere did he testify to the 
coat, age or owner of that colt; and the inevitable result was 
that doubts were eventually expressed that such a colt had ever 
existed. He was, however, duly entered, so far as Randolph's 
testimonies permitted, by Cottom 1830, by Edgar and by Wal- 
lace (who described Silvertail as ‘owned by John Randolph of 
Roanoke’). But when it came to Bruce thére was a miracle 
worthy of chronicle by Ovid: the colt was entered (ii, 306) 
as a mare. 


There is fortunately a surviving contemporary advertise- 
ment for this Silvertail, which serves to restore his own and 
Randolph’s credit. Here it appears that Silvertail belonged 
to that John Verell of ‘Sterling Castle’ in Dinwiddie who bred 
General Andrew Jackson’s Truxton (b. c. 1800, by *Diomed 
out of Nancy Coleman by Batte & Maclin’s Y. Fearnought. 
See AF, x, 62). If Verell did not testify to his age or his 
coat, the statement of the breeding confirms Randolph’s state- 
ment of 1832 (quoted ante, p. 160, s. v. Desdemona) that this 
colt was a uterine brother of Selden’s Lady Bolingbroke, viz: 


(1802, March 18, Petersburg Republican] 

Silvertail stands this season at the subscriber’s and will be let to 
mares at eight dollars. . . 

Silvertail was got by the imported horse Clockfast, his dam [Cades, 
dam also of Selden’s Lady Bolingbroke. See Bruce, i, 267, 599; and 
cf. the contradiction in Randolph’s statement s. v. Rinaldo, 1832, and to 
Skinner, 1833, ATR, v, 488] by [Wormeley’s] King Herod (King 
Herod was got by Old Fearnought, out of the imported mare Kitty 
Fisher) : out of Old Primrose, who was got by Dove (Dove by Young 
Cade; Young Cade by Old Cade, and him by the Godolphin Arabian) : 
[Old] Primrose’s dam was Stella, who was got by Othello (and Othello 
by Crab): Stella’s dam was the famous Selima, who also was got by 
the Godolphin Arabian. 
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It cannot be denied that the above horse is of blood equal to any 
horse on the continent, and many gentlemen who have tried his race, 
declare theirs to be the best nags for service they ever yet have known 


15th March, 1802. John Verell. 


(i) Gascoigne (b. c. 1824): This grandson of Sir Archy 
(by Roanoke out of *Lady G.) was, like Janus, offered for 
public service in two advertisements (1830 and 1832). The 
offer, in that of 1832, to mate him, gratis, with certain success- 
ful race mares then in the stud, or even to pay a premium for 
the privilege in order to prove his quality, is particularly in- 
teresting, viz: 


(1830, July 6, Richmond Enquirer] 

At the same place [i. e. Mr. Randolph’s estate in the county of 
Charlotte] and on the same terms [as Janus, but not specified] Gas- 
coigne. 

Gascoigne is a fine bay, not quite 15 hands high, but higher than 
Old Medley or Old Janus; he was got by Roanoke out of the imported 
mare Lady G. by Hambletonian, the best horse of his day, and best 
grandson of O’Kelly’s Eclipse. 

Lady G. was dam of Magician (see Stud Book) [i. e, Lord Foley’s 
Magician, b. c. 1811, by Sorcerer, GSB, ii, 384]: her dam was Sir 
Thomas Gascoigne’s famous mare Golden Locks, which was dam of 
Lord Foley’s celebrated horse Soothsayer, that won the great St. Leger 
stakes in 1811, and Doncaster stakes the next day; and who covered in 
England (before he was sold to Russia) at twenty-five guineas a mare; 
ke stood nine successive years at New Market (from 1814 to 1822, both 
inclusive) & in 1823 was sent to Russia. 

Golden Locks was got by the capital son of Highflyer and famous 
Stallion Delpini: out of Violet by Shark: she (Violet) [sic, read 
Violet’s dam, the ch. Syphon Mare, GSB, i, 209] was out of Quick’s 
Charlotte [GSB, i, 19, 67] by Blank (one of the best of old Godolphin’s 
sons): [Panton’s] Crab: Dyer’s Dimple: Bethall’s Castaway; [Grey] 
Why-not {by Old Whynot, son of the Fenwick Barb]: Royal mare. 

There cannot be a higher bred horse, and he is of immense power. 
His own sister, Camilla, is 16 hands high. 


(1832, February 21, Richmond Enquirer] 

Gascoigne by Roanoke, out of the imported mare Lady G., by Ham- 
bletonian, the best horse of his day, and best grandson of O’Kelley’s 
Eclipse. Lady G. was the dam of Magician (See Stud Book)... . 
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[Gascoigne’s] growth was stunted by ill usage in 1824, when the mare 
{*Lady G.] was sent to horse, where he was foaled. [There is no 
record of a foal by *Lady G. in 1825; and it does not appear to what 
horse she was sent in 1824.] He is a most beautiful creature, not tall 
enough to suit the present depraved taste for leggy horses, but taller 
than Old Medley or his sire Gimcrack, than Old Janus or Jolly Roger. 
As a stallion he is untried, having only covered last year privately. 
He is eight years old next grass. 

Gascoigne is now fifteen and a half hands high, and agreeably to the 
rules of measurement has more to grow. Persons are deceived in the 
height of Gascoigne by the difference between the measure over his 
back and under his withers, greater than I ever saw in any horse, such 
is the loftiness of his crest. 

He will cover at one hundred dollars and a dollar to the groom; 
which may be paid by sixty dollars within the season. Any winner or 
breeder of a winner of respectability shall be covered gratis, viz: Sally 
Hope, Kate Kearney, Polly Hopkins, Sally Walker and Bonnets of 
Blue, and one hundred dollars will be paid to the proprietor of Ariel 
for permission to cover her, and to the owner of Reality also, provided 
she be not past bearing. ... 

Not being able to procure a stand for Gascoigne on his own ac- 
count (for no consideration could induce his master to farm him), the 
proprietor of the horse has been induced, by his thorough confidence in 
Mr. Wyatt Cardwell, to permit him to cover at Charlotte C. H., where 
he can often see the horse, and superintend occasionally his own mares, 
as well as such as may be sent to him. Profit, it will be seen, forms no 
part of the object of Gascoigne’s master. He does not expect to clear 
as much money this season as will pay the horse’s tax and the expense 
of advertising, for after his own mares shall have been covered and 
such as he will receive gratuitously, there will remain very few vacancies, 
and those probably will soon be filled up... 

P. S. I have a colt [not identified, but see the entry with a wrong 
date in Bruce, ii, 246] by Gascoigne out of Roanoka, foaled last spring, 
for which I have refused $300 when weaned, and would not take five 
times that sum for. 


Against Randolph’s warm eulogies of this colt it is fair 
to array the opinion of neighbourhood judges, expressed in 
a revealing anecdote (Bouldin, p. 114): 


‘Two of [Randolph’s} favorite horses were once [probably 1830, when 
the two colts were advertised together] presented to public view. One, 
Gascoigne, under size and in other particulars defective, he earnestly 
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eulogized. The other, Janus, was a horse of great beauty and merit. 
He was asked by a gentleman what he had to say for him. ‘Nothing’, 
Mr. Randolph replied, ‘he speaks for himself’.’ 


In his letter to Loughborough, October 1, 1832, Randolph 
said: ‘My horses have improved beyond credibility. . . . Gas- 
coigne fat and getting heavy’. 

Gascoigne was not included in the dispersal sale 1834 (ATR, 
vi, 248) ; but was listed to stand at Charlotte C. H. in 1835 
(ATR, vi, 366); and in September 1836 Wyatt Cardwell 
offered him for sale, for account of Randolph’s estate, as the 
colt ‘that was so great a favorite with the late Mr. Randolph’. 
His subsequent history is to seek. 


(k) Peacock, b. c.; Phenomenon, b. c.; & Wildfire, ch. ¢.: 
These three colts, all by Roanoke and all foaled in 1828, were 
described in Randolph’s advertisement of 1832, as follows: 


[1832, February 21, Richmond Enquirer] 

[At Mr. Randolph’s Middle Quarter] also will stand Peacock, by 
Roanoke, out of Roanoka by Florizel (Ball’s), the best runner of his 
day; her dam Cornelia (dam of Gracchus) by Tyler’s Chanticleer, the 
best son of Old Wildair: out of Vanity by Celer: Mark Anthony: Jolly 
Roger: imported horse Silver Eye, the property of Samuel DuVal, 
Esquire, who covered in 1766 at three pounds and forty shillings; his 
get were remarkable for their spirit. 

For Sale, Phenomenon, by Roanoke, out of Young Frenzy by Grac- 
chus: Minikin (grand dam of Janus) by President (son of Old Celer): 
Tristram Shandy (by Morton’s Traveller, his dam by Old Janus) : 
Janus: out of Mr. Booth’s imported mare. President's dam was got 
by Mark Anthony: out of Hardiman’s Bonny Lass, which was got by 
Old Jolly Roger: out of the imported mare Bonny Lass, she was de- 
scended from the Duke of Ancaster’s Bonny Lass by Snip: Lath (son 
of Godolphin Arabian): Easby: Snake: Grey Wilkes by Hautboy. 

Phenomenon is a fine bay, upwards of fifteen hands high, four years 
old next grass. 

[For sale] also, Wildfire, a fine chesnut, very large, four years old 
last grass, got by Roanoke out of the chestnut mare Wildfire, which 
was by Gracchus out of Young Everlasting, and she by Sans Culottes 
ow of Old Everlasting [of the Quasha family]. 


13. Virginia’s restriction of racing: 


In 1727 (Hening, iv, 214) the Virginia Assembly passed 
a sane act, modeled on the law of England, for the restriction 
of ‘excessive and deceitful gaming’ and directed chiefly against 
‘common gamblers’. With unimportant modifications this re- 
mained the law of the land to the end of the colonial pe- 
riod. But, following the Revolution the disestablishment of the 
Church and the political prevalence of evangelicals, Virginia 
experienced an awakening of her public conscience; and among 
other resulting social inhibitions the principle of the gaming 
act of 1727 was deemed insufficient for the public welfare. 

One of the evidences of this new public policy was an act 
of 1792 (Shepherd, i, 106) which outlawed all bets over seven 
dollars at ‘any horse race, cock fighting, or any other sport or 
pastime’. This act included also a prohibition of public gaming 
tables; and in 1798 (Shepherd, ii, 75) the Assembly went 
further and extended that prohibition specifically to include 
billiard tables, which were declared liable to be seized and pub- 
licly burnt, even in private hands. In the Code of 1819 (ch. 
147) these acts were consolidated and implemented for enforce- 
ment, thereby constituting the legislation which was the moving 
cause of Randolph’s outburst in 1824, quoted in the text. 

Among the expressions of the public opinion which dictated 
this legislation, not the least interesting are several incidental 
comments by Bishop Meade, here directly in point. The fol- 
lowing extracts from a famous book illustrate the attitude to- 
wards racing in the early years of the nineteenth century, in- 
cluding, with the ‘low church’ Episcopalians, the Methodists 
and the Presbyterians: 

‘(Old Churches, i, 310] The last [Colonial] minister [of South- 
wark parish in Surry] was a man of pleasure, so devoted to the turf 
that he was made President of the Jockey Club of Surry and Charles 
City. ... Nothing else was to be expected but that the Church should 
perish in such hands.’ 

‘{Ibid., ii, 215] A new and excellent stone church has been built 
at Brentsville {in Prince William]: and the old court house at Hay- 
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market [in the same county] has been purchased and converted into a 
handsome and convenient temple of religion. A race course once ad- 
joined the court house; and in preaching there in former days I have 
on a Sabbath, seen from the court house bench, on which I stood, the 
horses in training for the sport which was at hand. Those times have, 
I trust, passed away forever.’ 


The Baptists, in Randolph’s day as now, in the forefrcnt of 
the volunteer censors of our morals and certain of our in- 
herited social practices, were equally severe on racing. We 
have noted Randolph’s observation that the breeder of the 
horse Koulikhan, which he rode in a quarter race, being ‘a 
religious man’ would not himself train that horse; and this 
record is capped by the pleasant anecdotes (ATR, v, 392, 444) 
of the hospitable ‘old Mr. Broddus of Caroline’ who bred 
Duroc’s dam Amanda. They rehearse how he set before his 
guests ‘brandy fourteen years old which he said was as pure 
as the blood of Amanda, his standard’; but, being a member 
of the Baptist church he had been so severely disciplined sub 
juga templi for selling Amanda to go on the turf that he 
afterwards refused flatly several alluring offers, by Col. 
Hoomes, for Amanda’s younger brother Algerine, for fear he 
too might be dedicated to sin. 

These illustrations serve, however, to indicate that, with 
respect to horses, the Baptists drew the dead line at racing. 
That they did not, in the eighteen twenties, prohibit other forms 
of traditional horse sport, even among their ‘elect men’, ap- 
pears from the records of several such worthies. The Rev. 
Joseph Broders of Fairfax, a minister of that society, was a 
noted horseman; and is described (doubtless with some ro- 
mantic imagination, see ATR, i, 28) as going to his preaching 
in the neighborhood of Ravensworth accompanied by his grey- 
hound and his hawk. Again, the Rev. Robert Hurt of Hali- 
fax, also a Baptist, appears in the newspapers of the time ad- 
vertising to stand stallions to beget race horses. Among others, 
he stood Randolph’s Janus. That he was a horseman whose 
opinion carried weight with other horsemen appears from Ran- 
dolph’s reference to him in his Janus advertisement of 1832. 
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Another expression on the subject by Randolph gives a pic- 
turesque turn to the opinion of those of the minority who 
looked back on the ‘good old days’. Skinner recorded that 
on occasion, probably about 1820, at the dinner table of the 
British minister in Washington, when asked whether Virginia 
was maintaining unimpaired her proud claim to a superior race 
of horses, Randolph made the outrageous reply: 


‘No, sir! No, sir! Since we gave up horse racing and fox-hunting 
and turned up the whites of our eyes, our horses as well as our men 
have degenerated.’ : 


In the eighteen forties there was a reaction in Virginia 
against puritanism which some social historians shrewdly at- 
tribute to the effect of Sir Walter Scott’s novels and the result- 
ing cult of an unhistorical romantic tradition. A consequence 
of this was that the Code of 1849 (ch. 198) wiped off the 
statute books some of the more extreme restrictions upon 
sport. 

It would have comforted Randolph to know that the pro- 
hibition of billiard tables in private houses then finally dis- 
appeared; but the relaxation of the law did not bring back 
to the turf many of the kind of men who had maintained its 
tone in the olden times. For the moment the effect was quite 
the contrary.. Writing in the eighteen fifties, Mordecai con- 
trasted the racing of that time with the days of his youth, and 
felt justified in saying: 


‘In olden times in Virginia horse racing was the sport of gentlemen 
. «.. The sports of the turf have so degenerated of late years that 
few ladies of the present generation ever saw a racel8 . . . Exclusive of 
the racing, the field sometimes presents a scene of mere gambling.’ 


18 There is an anecdote, here a propos, told not many years ago by two 
fine old Virginia ladies, spinster sisters now in Heaven. Brought up 
by a pious evangelical mother, their sportsman father used to take them 
to the races of the eighteen fifties. There, conscious of their sin but 
pleasantly excited, they closed their eyes at the start of a race and 
kept them closed until the tumult and the shouting died and they knew 
that, for the moment, the Devil was gone. 
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Like most generalizations, this picture is too highly coloured, 
for these were the years of the glory of the Bullfield Stud of 
Thomas Doswell of Hanover, whose memory (like that of his 
son Thomas W. Doswell) is redolent of honour and sportsman- 
ship; the teeming years of his Nina (b. m. 1848, by Boston) ; 
and the victorious years of her mighty son Planet (ch. c. 1855, 
by Revenue). 

But there can be no doubt that the general tone of the Vir- 
ginia turf in the eighteen fifties was lower than that of the 
twenties; and in the seventies and eighties it descended lower 
still. There are those still living who remember the degra- 
dation of the St. Asaph track, across the Potomac from Wash- 
ington. 

For these considerations, out of respect as much for the tra- 
ditions of her turf leaders of the post-revolutionary past, Tay- 
loes, Johnsons and Doswells, as for the tender consciences of 
her puritans, Virginia was compelled eventually so to renew 
her laws against gaming as to have the effect of driving or- 
ganized racing across the Potomac. The last chapter of this 
legislation, the act of 1891 (Code of 1924, Section 4682 ff.) 
prohibiting book-and pool-making and prescribing appropriate 
penalties, did indeed save the legality of a ‘purse or premium’ 
offered by an agricultural association for ‘trials of speed of 
animals or beasts’ [ye gods!], so that such amateur racing as 
persists is within the letter of the law; and yet in practical 
effect the act of 1891 closed a pleasant and characteristic chap- 
ter of Virginia history. 

True lovers of the horse may mourn, but they cannot regret 
this. Before 1891 organized racing had reached a nadir of 
disrepute in Virginia. And even in such a paradise of true 
sport as Saratoga, ‘Philips’, who are no more puritans than 
was John Randolph, are today oppressed by the generally ac- 
cepted measure of successful sport in terms of money. To 
them it seems that racing might today be no less popular if 
the talk of money was left to those who do the betting, and 
those owners who support the sport should find it possible to 
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vaunt their achievements rather in the number of stakes won 
than in dollars collected. 

There is something of enduring dignity in the simplicity of 
the statement of the amazing turf history of John Tayloe III 
of Mount Airy, as recorded by his son (ATR, i, 321), that 
from 1791 to 1806 he won one hundred and thirteen stakes 
out of one hundred and forty-one contested. Doubtless Col. 
Tayloe won money also and took comfort in it, but in the 
‘olden times’ it was not deemed necessary to specify that com- 
fort in public. 


14. The portraits of the Godolphin Arabian: 


In the effort to appreciate the miracle he wrought on Eng- 
lish blood stock during the generation from 1730 to 1753 the 
horseman gets little aid from the historians of the Godolphin 
Arabian. Their records are testimonies to the fame of the 
horse but, with the exception of the argument from dates, based 
on Cheny, which was formulated in 1839 by ‘Centaur’, they 
serve principally as contributions to a system of equine myth- 
ology.™* 


We are more fortunate, however, in the survival of con- 
temporary evidence as to the conformation of the horse, for 
we have comment directly in point by one who said he knew 
him in the life, and wha published only a few years after his 
death.15 William Osmer wrote his book (A Dissertation on 
Horses, London, 1756) to maintain the original thesis that 
‘the excellence of the horse is altogether mechanical and not 
in the blood’, but he is here significant because he illustrated 
his argument by several references to the Godolphin Arabian. 


14 The romantic memoir by the French novelist Eugene Sue, which 
evoked ‘Centaur’s’ animadversion, is familiar to all from the abstract 
and criticism of it in the Old Sporting Magasine (reprinted in ATR, x, 
25, 448); but the quite different story which Edgar (AF, ix, 134, 151, 
175) fathered on John Randolph (1728-1784) of Williamsburg, the tory 
Attorney General of Virginia, if less known, deserves equal rank as a 
work of imagination. 

18 In 1817 a very old man wrote an interesting letter to the Old 
Sporting Magazine (vol. Fifty, p. 50), saying that when he was a 
‘very young member of the University of Cambridge’ he had been ‘a 
frequent visitor to the stables on Gogmagog Hills, the head groom be- 
ing a countryman’ of his; and that he had thus known the Godolphin 
Arabian in life, frequently having had his ‘arm over the old Arabian’s 
neck when he was drinking cow’s milk out of a bucket, which in his 
latter days was given him twice or thrice daily’. This is convincing; 
but when the letter went on to state that the witness had seen the horse 
dead in the spring of 1751 it is apparent that his memory of detail was 
as fallible as might be expected of his age. For this consideration his 
elaborate description of the conformation of the horse lacks authority: 
on its face it was only too apparently based on an inspection of a print 
of the Stubbs portrait. 
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‘If it be objected’ (said Osmer, pp. 11, 50) ‘that many a plain ugly 
Horse has been a good racer; I answer that all goodness is comparative; 
and that such Horses who have been winners of plates about the country, 
may be improperly called good racers, when compared to some others: 
but I can even allow a very plain Horse to be a prime racer, without 
giving up the least part of this system [that beauty and strength are 
synonymous with proportion]: for instance if we suppose a Horse (with 
a large head and long ears, like Godolphin Arabian) a low mean fore- 
hand, flat sided, and goose rumped, this, I guess, will be allowed a plain 
ugly Horse; but yet if such a Horse be strong, and justly made in those 
parts which are immediately conducive to action; if his shoulders incline 
well backwards, his legs and joints in proportion, his carcase strong and 
deep, his thighs well let down, we shall find he may be a very good 
racer, even when tried by principles of mechanics, without appealing to 
his blood for any part of his goodness. .. 

‘tT am very far from desiring to be thought a superior judge of this 
animal, but I will be bold to say that according to these principles of 
strength and power, there never was a Horse (at least that I have seen) 
so well entitled to get racers as the Godolphin Arabian; for whoever has 
seen this Horse, must remember that his shoulders were deeper, and 
lay further into his back, than any Horse’s ever yet seen; behind the 
shoulders there was but a very small space before the muscles of his 
Icins rose excessively high, broad, and expanded; which were inserted 
irto his quarters with greater strength and power than in any Horse I 
believe ever yet seen of his dimensions, If we now consider the plain- 
ness of his head and ears, the position of his fore-legs, and his stinted 
growth, occasioned by the want of food in the country where he was 
bred, it is not to be wondered at that the excellence of this Horse’s 
shape, which we see only in miniature, and therefore imperfectly, was 
not so manifest and apparent to the perception of some men as of 
others.’ 


Osmer’s general thesis has remained heresy, but his ‘eye 
witness’ description of the Godolphin Arabian is of the highest 
evidential value, for it is the only contemporary testimony of 
its kind which serves to interpret the various ‘portraitures’, 

Prints purporting to depict the horse were put into circu- 
lation immediately after his death (1753), but the nineteenth 
century horseman’s criterion of him, as a horse having a dis- 
torted crest and over refined bone, has been based largely on 
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reproductions!® of the famous portraits painted a generation 
later by George Stubbs (1724-1806), which are now (1930) 
in the collections of Robert L. Gerry, Esq., and William Wood- 
ward, Esq. 


While Stubbs’ dates admit of his having seen the horse in 
life, it seems likely that his portraits (like that of J. N. Sar- 
torius and the Faber print of 1753 hereinafter discussed) was 
derived from an archetype by another hand, a painting from 
life done on commission for Lord Godolphin; of which Lord 
Cholmondeley’s picture at Houghton is the best known repre- 
sentative because it is mentioned in GSB. But because that 
archetype has not been certainly identified it has not been 
proved who was the painter of it. A deduction may, however, 
be ventured, from the cumulative evidence of the inscriptions 
on the Houghton picture and the Faber print, that the painter 
commissioned by Lord Godolphin to paint the horse from life 
was David Morier (1704-1770), the Swiss who (says Bryan 
in his Dictionary of Painters) came to England in 1743, and 
was employed until 1765 by the Duke of Cumberland to paint 
the horse portraits now at Cumberland Lodge in Windsor Park. 


16 These reproductions were the four successive engravings made be- 
tween 1794 and 1829, of all of which prints were widely distributed. 

In 1790 Stubbs issued a prospectus for the publication of A Review 
of the Turf, to consist of 145 prints after portraits of the historical 
eighteenth century horses, which Stubbs himself undertook to paint; 
the Godolphin Arabian, as the ‘Father of the Turf’, to constitute the 
frontispiece. This ambitious plan was not consummated; but in Jan- 
uary, 1794, Stubbs exhibited at the Turf Gallery in Conduit Street six- 
teen paintings which he had made during the previous four years. The 
catalogue of that exhibit (printed in the Sporting Magasine, 1794, and 
reproduced by Siltzer, p. 260) lists the Godolphin as No. 1. 

Contemporaneously with the Turf Gallery exhibit of 1794 there was 
published an engraving of the portrait of the Godolphin Arabian therein 
included. This original print by George Townley Stubbs has remained 
a ‘collector’s item’, but it was followed by three others from new en- 
gravings which gave Stubbs’ picture wider circulation; viz: W. Nicholls 
in the Sporting Magazine, volume xxxiii (1808) ; John Scott in Law- 
rence’s History and Delineation of the Horse (1809) ; and J. Cone in 
American Turf Register, volume One (1829). Although Cone’s engrav- 
ing was based on Scott and so was two removes from Stubbs and a cari- 
cature at that, it was subsequently used also twice in popular books 
by Taunton (1887 and 1895). 
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To develop that deduction we proceed to an examination of 
the available testimony for the several known portraits, viz: 


The two portraits formerly at Gogmagog: 


In the notice of the Godolphin Arabian in the 1803 edition 
of GSB (p. 378) the authority for the description of the horse 
as ‘a brown bay with no white except the off heel behind and 
about fifteen hands high’ is cited as 


‘a picture of him in the Library at Gog Magog, Cambridgeshire’. 

In the edition of 1808 and thereafter (see Fifth Edition, 
1891, p. 392) this was amended to read 

‘a picture of him and his favorite Cat, in the library at Gogmagog in 
Cambridgeshire, at which place he died in the possession of Lord Go- 
dolphin in 1753’. 

It is probable that these references were to two different 
pictures; for the evidence is that at the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there were two pictures of the horse at Gog- 
magog; (a) by Wootton, without a cat; and (b) the archetype 
of the cat pictures which we now seek. That evidence is as 
follows: 

In his notice of the horse John Lawrence (History and De- 
lineation of the Horse, 1809, p. 180) said: 

‘His portrait, by Seymour, was placed in the library at Gog Magog 
in Cambridgeshire, the seat of Lord Godolphin. Of this picture it may 
be presumed the famous one of the late Mr. Stubbs was a copy’. 

But later in the same book (p. 273) Lawrence returned to 
the subject, revealing that Sir Charles Bunbury had been mak- 
ing enquiries. Since Lawrence’s first sheets were printed he 
had seen, a letter (the date not given, but necessarily prior to 
1809) addressed to Sir Charles Bunbury by Lord Francis 
Godolphin Osborne (1777-1850), the son of the fifth Duke 
of Leeds who inherited Gogmagog from his maternal grand- 
father, the Lord Godolphin who had owned the horse. Here 
it was stated: 


‘I have a picture by Wootton of ... the Godolphin Arabian. No 
picture by Seymour was ever here in my time, and if the picture which 
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I found here in the library is genuine, all the prints and pictures I have 
seen are very erroneous. 

‘I have a known original, given me lately by Lord Townshend, which 
was done, by a person sent by the late Lord [Godolphin], from the ani- 
mal himself and which differs entirely in every point from the picture 
in the library here [at Gogmagog], alluded to by the authour of the 
Stud Book. This picture of Lord Townshend’s gives the same idea of 
the Horse as all the prints’. 


Upon this Lawrence (p. 273) remarked: 


‘It is thus ascertained, on the best authority, that Stubbs’ copy is 
from a genuine original, but not from the [Wootton] picture in the 
library [at Gogmagog]’. 


The Wootton picture, formerly ‘in the library at Gogmagog’, 
which was so identified by Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, 
is now (1930) in the collection of Ernest E. Hutton, Esq., 
Bridge House, Eye, Suffolk, who says it is dated 1731, was 
painted for Lord Godolphin, and passed through the collections 
of Lord Townshend and the last Lord Rivers (See Mr. Hut- 
ton’s illustrated paper, The Godolphin Arabian and his Sons, 
in The Horse, i, 62, i. e., the quarterly review of the Institute 
of the Horse, London, 1929). As will appear from the re- 
production, Mr. Hutton’s Wootton fits Weatherby’s descrip- 
tion of 1803, for it is the only one of all the portraits here 
discussed which shows white on the off hind heel only. But, 
what is here more significant, it fully justifies the comment 
of Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne that it differs ‘from all 
the [other] prints and pictures’. In general style and confor- 
mation it is a typical, one might almost say a conventional, 
‘foreign’ horse of Wootton’s early manner'?, as may be seen by 
comparison with Mr. Dunn-Gardner’s Byerley Turk; while 
all the other ‘portraitures’ represent a horse which illustrates 
Osmer’s description. In detail the principal differences are 
that all the other pictures, Roberts only excepted, exhibit a 
cat; and all show a little white also at the back of the near hind 


17 As these pages are being printed the author is advised that a replica 
of Mr. Hutton’s Wootton is on the London market. It was formerly 
in the Hornsby Castle collection of the Duke of Leeds. 
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heel; but as the horse was so placed in the ‘library’ picture 
that the back of the near hind heel is not visible, no argument 
can be founded on this difference. 

The present whereabouts of the second picture, mentioned 
by Lord Francis Godolphin Osborne, is not known; but there 
is a description of it in 1878 which suggests that it was the 
picture referred to by Weatherby in 1808. 

In 1878 Wallace saw at Gogmagog a picture of the Godolphin 
Arabian which was identified to him as by Wootton. That this 
was the picture given by Lord Townshend to Lord Francis 
Godolphin Osborne is apparent from Wallace’s description; 
but it will be noted that Lord Francis did not himself say that 
it was by Wootton. That description (The Horse of America, 
p. 77) was as follows: 


‘Gog Magog Hills is a quaint old place, and the origin and meaning 
of its name is lost in a very remote antiquity. As it has not been the 
residence of its owners for more than a hundred years, it is much 
neglected. The people in charge were very obliging, and I was im- 
mediately admitted to the view of Wootton’s painting of Godolphin 
Arabian. The first glance was a complete vindication of the truth- 
fulness of the Maryland painting [i. e., the Tulip Hill example of the 
Faber print18] as a true likeness in every important feature of the out- 
line and proportions. The canvas is about four and a half by four feet, 
inclosed in a massive frame. After studying it and comparing it, point 
by point for more than an hour, with a copy of the Maryland painting, 
it became evident they were not painted by the same hand, although the 
horse had the same position in both picturcs, with the exception that the 
right hind foot was thrown backward in the Wootton painting instead 
of forward, and thus gave a less abrupt droop of the rump. The head 
was precisely the same shape, but in the large painting the articulations 
were less distinct and expressive’. 


18 The Tulip Hill picture: Following the publication of Randolph’s 
description of the Houghton portrait a correspondent wrote to Skinner 
(ATR, i, 481), as follows: 

‘The description of an original painting of the Godolphin Arabian 
which your correspondent Philip in the last number of the Register de- 
scribes as having seen at Houghton Hall, in England, corresponds ex- 
actly with the portraiture and likeness of that celebrated stallion which 
I have seen from my earliest recollection in the hall at Tulip Hill, West 
river, Maryland, formerly the seat of my ancestor, the late Samuel 
Galloway—as true a sportsman as any which the olden times of 1750 
to 1784 could furnish. . .. 
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The Faber print of 1753: 


In the issue of his Racing Calendar for 1753 (published in 
1754) Reginald Heber included an advertisement in which 


‘the said Heber begs leave to acquaint the Public that he sells [in 
Fullwoods Rents, Holborn] all sorts of Prints, and has now by him a 
great choice, especially in the Sporting-way. ... Likewise the said 
Heber’s mild York River Tobacco so much admired for its Mildness 
and fine Flavour’, 


In the issues for 1754 and 1755 this advertisement was ex- 
panded to list the horses of whom prints were offered; that 
for 1755 specifying for the first time 


‘Also the following, large size, Godolphin Arabian . . 


That the ‘large size’ print of the Godolphin Arabian so of- 
fered was the dated print of 1753 (here reproduced) is appar- 
ent from the unusual size of that print (13%4 x 14 inches), 
when compared with other contemporary horse prints of, e. g., 
the Seymour and Spencer sort. 


The text of the engraved inscription of the print here in 
question is therefore pertinent to the present enquiry, viz: 


‘When your first number appeared, I remarked that either the like- 
ness by Stubbs, or that at Tulip Hill was incorrect; and I suspected the 
latter was the true one, as it was taken from an original painting taken 
during the life of this celebrated stallion; may it not be reasonable to 
presume from the very likeness which your correspondent Philip saw 
at Houghton Hall?’ 

In 1877, moved by this letter, Wallace ascertained that the Tulip 
Hill picture so referred to was then in the possession of Dr. J. H. 
Murray of Cedar Park on West River (adjoining Tulip Hill) and, 
securing an introduction, borrowed the picture. His account of it and 
of the theories he built on it form a romantic episode in his book. He 
described the Tulip Hill picture as an ‘oil painting’; ‘a replica of the 
original’ at Houghton and ‘probably secured’ by Samuel Galloway from 
his ‘distinguished friend Lord Godolphin’. 

An examination of the Tulip Hill picture at Cedar Park in June, 
1930, shows it to be an admirably coloured example of the Faber print 
after Morier, which is discussed in the text and here illustrated. 
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‘The Portraiture of the Bay Arabian, the property of the Right 
Honble the Earl of Godolphin &c. 
‘D. M. pinxt. I. F. fecit 1753 


‘This extraordinary foreign Horse became a private Stallion as soon 
as he was landed & got a greater Number of Fine Horses of Just Tem- 
per with superior Speed than ever any Arab did. 

‘He was the Sire of Lath, Dismal, Cade, Bajazet, Babraham, Phoenix, 
Dormouse, Regulus, Skewball, Sultan, Blanck, Slugg, Noble, Tarquin, 
Blossom, ye Godolphin Gelding, Shepherdess, Amelia, and several! other 
Runners, besides Stallions and Brood mares in the Greatest Esteem in 
England, Scotland and Ireland, &c, &c, &c. 


‘He made his Exit at Hogmagog Hills, Decembr 1753 in the 29 Year 
of his age.’ 


The ‘I F fecit 1753’ serves, without difficulty, to identify 
the engraver as John Faber (1695 ?-1756), the younger; while 
the record made by the inscription that the horse died in De- 
cember, 1753, indicates that the engraving was completed im- 
mediately thereafter. 

For an identification of ‘D. M.’, who painted the picture en- 
graved by Faber, we next turn to the Houghton portrait. 


The Houghton portrast: 


In the 1808 and subsequent editions of GSB (cf. Fifth 
edition, 1891, p. 392) Weatherby entered the following note: 


‘There is an original Portrait of this horse in Lord Cholmondeley’s 
collection at Houghton: on comparing which with Mr. Stubbs’ print 
of him it will be seen that the disproportionately small limbs as repre- 
sented in the latter do not accord with the painting’. 


It was this note which lead John Randolph to the Houghton 
portrait in 1826. His description of it (ATR, i, 381, pro- 
voked by Skinner’s publication of the Cone print after Stubbs) 
was as follows: 


‘Touching the Godolphin Arabian in your first number, I have seen 
an original painting, in oil, of this stallion, at Houghton Hall, in Nor- 
folk, the splendid seat of the famous Sir Robert Walpole. Although 
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(above) The Houghton portrait, after Morier. 
(below) The Faber print, after Morier. 
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painted from life, it bears not the slightest resemblance to Stubbs’ 
picture, in any one respect. This picture represents a square built, short, 
compact, serviceable saddle horse about fourteen hands and a half high. 
The neck by no means long in proportion to the rest of the parts; and 
nothing of that ‘excessive elevation of the crest’ which is seen in the 
Stubbs’ portraiture. There is an inscription on the right hand corner 
of the picture, which I regret that I did not copy. I cannot conjecture 
why an engraving of this painting has never been published in England. 
Houghton was the property of Lord Cholmondeley, when I visited it, 
and much neglected’. 


In 1878, after his visit to Gogmagog, Wallace went also to 
Houghton and in turn described (The Horse of America, p. 
77) the picture there as follows: 


‘After a little peregrination through Norfolk, studying the ‘Norfolk 
Trotter’ as then called, but since called ‘Hackney’, on his ‘native heath’ 
I reached Houghton Hall, in Norfolk. This grand old place was built 
over a hundred and sixty years ago by the famous Sir Robert Walpole, 
and at that time it was considered the most splendid structure, as a 
gentleman’s country seat, in all England. For many years it has been 
the property of the Marquis of Cholmondeley, but is not often occupied 
as a residence. Here too, I was lucky, for upon my entrance to the 
picture gallery, about the first object upon which my eye rested was 
the painting of the Godolphin Arabian; and the first impression was 
that there must be ‘spooks’ around, for that seemed certainly the Mary- 
land picture [i.e the Faber print] I was looking at. I had it taken 
down and removed to a good light, and there the whole mystery was 
removed. It is difficult to compare two peas. All you can say about 
them is that they were just alike. [sic. There are, in fact, substantial 
differences, as comparison of the reproductions here exhibited will show; 
specifically, in the positions of the hind legs of the horse, and of the 
cat]. The paintings were the same sise, and the pigments used were of 
precisely the same shades of color and quality. The Houghton Hall 
picture had a black, glossy margin all around it of about five inches in 
width on which the names of the most noted of his progeny were in- 
scribed in gold letters, and at the bottom was this inscription: ‘The 
original picture taken at The Hills, by D. Murrier, painter to H. R. H. 
the Duke of Cumberland’. This explained the modest signature at- 
tached to the Maryland picture, which was a replica (sic) of the orig- 
inal. ‘The Hills’ is the local designation of ‘Gog Magog Hills’. The 
word ‘original’ not only implies that the picture was made from life, 
but that one or more replicas were made at the same time’ 
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We may not be able to follow Wallace’s argument, but his 
statement of what he saw at Houghton is convincing that he 
had before him the same picture which is there today and is 
here reproduced. 

The full text of the inscription, which Wallace quoted in 
part, becomes, therefore, of evidential importance. It is as 
follows: 


‘The Godolphin Arabian, esteemed one of the best Foreign Horses 
ever brought into England: Appearing so both from the country he 
came from as from the Performance of his Posterity: They being ex- 
cellent both as Racers and Stallions & Hitting with most other Pedigrees 
and mending ye Imperfections of their shape. 

‘He was the Sire Among others of ye following Cattle: Blank, 
Bajazet, Babram, Slugg, Dormouse, Regulus, Cade, Lath, Whitenose, 
Dismal; And ye Grandsire of ye best Horses of the present Time: as 
Bandy, Mercury, Dutchess, Amelia, Ld. Onslow’s Victorious and Cato, 
Sir C. Sidley's Martin, Ld. Eglintown’s Whitefoot, Ld. March’s Danby 
Cade, Mr. Fen{wic]k’s Byewell Tom, Matcham & Trajan. 

‘And is allowed to have refresh’d the English Blood more than any 
Foreign Horse ever yet imported. 

‘He died at Hogmogog in 1754 (sic). 

‘The Original Picture, taken at the [Gogmagog] Hills, by D. Mur- 
rier, Painter to H. R. H. the Duke of Cumberland’. 


A comparison of this inscription with that on the Faber 
print suggests several reflections: 


(a) It will be observed that the last line of the Houghton text, 
which identifies the painter of the ‘original picture taken at the Hills’, 
is apparently painted by another and less skillful hand than the re- 
mainder. 

That it was also a later hand is indicated by the reference of the 
text to ‘the best Horses of the present time’; for that reference serves 
to date the original of this text in 1754 (cf. Heber 1753, with the list 
of the horses cited). The differences between the Houghton inscription 
and that of the Faber print therefore suggest that there was no in- 
scription at all upon the archetype; that those who reproduced the arche- 
type felt at liberty to supply their own inscriptions. 

(b) The last line of the Houghton text is not necessarily a claim 
that the Houghton picture is the original or archetype: it may be read 
as a statement merely to identify the painter of the archetype. The 
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suggestion of this distinction comes from some correspondence in The 
Field newspaper in June, 1929, which developed that there are in ex- 
istence in England at least two other paintings of the Godolphin Arabian 
generally similar to the Houghton portrait; although one of them was 
stated to be of the dimensions of 50 x 40 inches, or substantially the 
size of the picture which Wallace saw at Gogmagog in 1878. These 
paintings, probably copies after Morier, are both attributed to an un- 
identified painter named Quigley, of whom there is no record in Wal- 
pole, Gilbey, Bryan, or DNB. 

(c) Randolph described the inscription he saw at Houghton in 1826 
and neglected to transcribe as ‘on the right hand corner of the picture’, 
an observation which could never have been made of the inscription on 
the picture here reproduced; and this suggests a query whether the pic- 
tures seen at Houghton by Randolph (1826) and Wallace (1878) were 
the same. 


The Roberts print, c. 1760: 


This picture made its appearance as Plate 40 in The Sports- 
man’s Pocket Companion, the collection of portraitures of 
horses engraved by Henry Roberts after drawings by James 
Roberts (1728-1799) which was published in London by R. 
& R. Baldwyn [n. d. but c.] 1760. 


The engraved legend is: 


The Portraiture of the Bay Arabian, the property of the Right Honble 
the Earl of Godolphin, 

‘This extraordinary horse became a private stallion soon after his 
arrival in this Kingdom, and got a greater number of fine hores (sic) 
of just temper with superior speed then (sic) any Arab ever did’. 


It will be noted that with minor changes and the mispelling 
of a word this is identical with the two preliminary paragraphs 
of the legend (quoted above) which is engraved upon the Faber 
print; and that pointed evidence of obligation to the Faber 
print is enforced by the fact that Roberts shows a dappling 
on the crest and quarters of his horse which appears elsewhere 
only in the Faber print. 

On these coincidences and the sequence in date it might be 
argued that Roberts’ sole source was the Faber print; but the 
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fact remains that he made an original picture which, more than 
any of the portraits after Morier, illustrates Osmer’s obser- 
vations. It may well be, therefore, that the Roberts print was 
founded on a sketch from life, made near the end of the 
horse’s career. 


The Sartorius portrait: 


This picture is not dated, but from its general similarity to 
those of Stubbs it has been argued that it was based on Stubbs. 
But the position and appearance of the cat (substantially iden- 
tical with the Faber print) indicates that Sartorius drew either 
on the Morier archetype or made use of the Faber print there- 
from. 

This Sartorius picture has been preferred by a good judge 
of horse pictures, Sir T. Cook, to that of Stubbs; but what- 
ever may be the criticism of Stubbs for the conformation of 
his horse, he must be admitted to have surpassed Sartorius 
(and all the predecessors of both of them as well) in his cat. 
That Stubbs was aware of this appears from the special invi- 
tation, in his catalogue of 1794, to note the cat, ‘the expression 
of which’, he said, ‘is inimitable’. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The Sources for the Roanoke Stud 


Randolph compiled, and constantly carried about with him, 
a MS. private stud book, of which there are four versions in 
print, viz: 


A. 1824 (AF, vi, 20) ‘The stud of a gentleman in the 
South of Virginia’. 


This is a list of 59 items, representing the stock on hand at Roanoke 
after 30 years of breeding, with entries of their immediate ancestors 
bred by Randolph, and notes of several stallions not bred by him. 


B. 1826 (AF, vii, 399) ‘A list of the foals dropped last 
season in that stud’. 


This is a roster of seven foals of 1824 not included in A, and of 
twenty-five foals of 1825; with a record of the death of several brood 
mares, and other notes. 


C. [1826] ‘Mr. Randolph's printed book’. 


This is the anonymous 32mo. pamphlet (now a collector’s item) 
which Skinner stated in 1835 (ATR, vi, 248) he had ‘published... 
for Mr. Randolph’. It is made up of a revision of A and B; and is 
here reproduced as Appendix No. 11. 

There is no title page, nor is the publication date or imprint otherwise 
indicated in the pamphlet itself; but that date may be deduced from the 
contents. The title here cited is that used by Edgar in his references to 
the pamphlet in his Stud Book published in 1833 (s. v. Spot, etc.), 
and by Wyatt Cardwell in his note (ATR, vi, 248) of the use made 
of it at the dispersal sale of 1834. 

Randolph’s proposal of 1826 to publish an American Stud Book was 
included in this pamphlet (from AF, vii, 399). 


D. 1834 (ATR, v, 488) ‘The Stud of the late Hon. John 
Randolph of Roanoke’. 
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In June, 1833, as he passed through Baltimore, a few days before his 
death and received Skinner at his bedside (ATR, iv, 573), Randolph 
dictated annotations and interpretations of C, adding a list of all foals 
from 1826 to 1830, inclusive, and eliminating 15 items as ‘dead without 
issue’, As so revised, the list, then aggregating 130 items, was pub- 
lished by Skinner in May, 1834, to array definitely the claim of the 
Roanoke stud to the attention of posterity. As it was based on Skin- 
ner’s own transcription of Randolph’s conversation, not unnaturally 
(considering the circumstances of the interview) it includes some in- 
consistencies when checked against the earlier lists. 


These four principal sources are supplemented by other tes- 
timonies for the content of his stud which have survived from 
under Randolph’s own hand, viz: advertisements of his stal- 
lions (notably the Homeric catalogue, almost a Virginia Stud 
Book, dated St. Valentine’s Day, 1832, in the Richmond En- 
quirer newspaper), certificates given with stock sold, contri- 
butions to AF and ATR, and letters to Dudley, Nicholson, 
George H. Burwell, Skinner and Loughborough; finally the 
report (ATR, vi, 248) by Wyatt Cardwell of Charlotte of 
the partial dispersal sale at Roanoke in October, 1834. 


The Source for Randolph’s Historical Register 


Randolph made occasional casual reference in his horse 
writings to ‘my book at home’, in which were recorded the 
historical notes he had collected concerning Virginia horses 
of the past, i. e., the book which was to be the foundation of 
the American Stud Book which Randolph proposed in 1826. 
That ‘book at home’ has disappeared, but there has survived 
the following transcript of a MS. intended to be posted in it: 


E. ‘John Randolph’s (of Roanoke) Register’. 


On March 31, 1866, Bruce published in his Turf Field & Farm (ii, 
199, 200), under the above title, a vitally important collection of histori- 
cal notes on early Virginia horses, which on internal evidence seem to 
have been used by ‘Advocate’ in compiling his Annals (1826). These 
notes were declared by Bruce to have been copied in 1861 and sent to him 
by ‘E. A. Rawlings, Barry (sic) Hill, Mecklenberg (sic) Co., Va’, from 
‘an original manuscript in Mr. Randolph’s own handwriting ... in the 
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possession of William Townes, Clarksville, Virginia’. Editorially Bruce 
recommended these notes as of interest to turfmen because: 

‘the simple fact that we find a complete register of his thorough- 
bred stock in his own handwriting shows what a deep interest he [Ran- 
dolph] felt in his racing stud.’ 

This was a complete misinterpretation of the MS. On analysis it is 
found to consist not of ‘a complete register’ of Randolph’s own stud, 
nor indeed to make reference to any horse ever owned by Randolph, 
but of historical memoranda collected and recorded by Randolph in 
three general classes, viz: 

(a) Stud advertisements from the Virginia Gasette, 1761-1770, and 
so including the years 1761-65 for which the files of that newspaper 
have since been lost, as well as from some issues of Rind’s VG for 
1767, also now lost; 

(b) Conversations which Randolph had had in Congress with Na- 
thaniel Macon (1757-1837) of North Carolina, wherein Mr. Macon 
rehearsed various reminiscences of ante-revolutionary Virginia and 
North Carolina horses on the Roanoke, where he had grown up. 

(c) Conversations which Randolph had had with John Tayloe III, 
iliustrating and commenting upon 94 of the horses, mares and foals 
which had been included in the Tayloe stud.19 


Other sources for eighteenth century pedigrees 


In 1832 that judicious critic of early Virginia pedigrees, William 
Williams of Tennessee (who used the pseudonym ‘Panton’), put his 
finger upon the difficulty in interpretation of the surviving eighteenth 
century pedigree material when he observed to Skinner (ATR, iii, 480): 

‘If your Virginia friends would publish the stud of the late Col 
Baylor and of Mr. Secretary Nelson . . . some transpositions in pedi- 
grees might be made to advantage and some long ones probably short- 
ened.’ 


19 This portion of Bruce’s version of the Randolph MS. here in ques- 
tion gave rise to a tradition, which still persists among American horse- 
men, that Randolph claimed the Tayloe stud as his own. That tradition 
arose out of a curious misreading of the Randolph MS. by Bruce’s 
printer (or Mr. Rawlings) whereby Randolph’s notes of his conversa- 
tions with Col. Tayloe were described as a list of horses ‘bred for J. R’ 
When that phrase came to the attention of Ogle Tayloe (then an old 
man, signing ‘Senex’, but still, as he had ever been, alert to keep alive 
the memory of his father’s leadership of the turf) he wrote immediately 
to Bruce to correct the apparent attribution to Randolph of the flowers 
of the Mount Airy stud (See Turf Field & Farm, ii, 230). Randolph 
had many idiosyncrasies, but dishonesty was not one of them. 
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‘Panton’ named two conspicuous ante-revolutionary breeding estab- 
lishments in tidewater Virginia, but there were at least twenty-five 
others in the same region at the same time (See Appendix No. 1) 
where the earliest imported horses and their immediate descendants 
were mated during two human generations. The stud books contem- 
poraneously kept and posted in these stables, being documents of original 
entry would be, of course, if now available, the authoritative sources 
from which the modern critic of pedigrees might derive the answers 
to most of his historical questions. 


After a long and painstaking search it is necessary to record the un- 
happy fact that not a single one of those original documents has sur- 
vived; and, as the Virginia horsemen of the seventeen fifties and sixties 
had not learned the use of newspaper réclame, which their sons and 
grandsons diligently practised, the consequence is that almost all the 
pedigree material now available with reference to the earliest English 
horses in Virginia is at second hand, or worse. 


The task of the critic is therefore fascinating, but, in the last analy- 
sis, his conclusions are not always categorical. After he has realized 
the intercolonial circulation of horses; has recovered from his astonish- 
ment at the extent of it considering the comparative immobility of the 
human population of the colonies prior to the Revolution; has ranged 
the files of eighteenth century newspapers from Virginia north to New 
York, south to Georgia, and west to Tennessee and Kentucky, and has 
assembled all the available pedigree or turf references to the particular 
horse or mare he is studying, he has next to identify, date, and weigh 
the credibility of, the witnesses; to reconcile contradictory testimonies ; 
ard, finally, by deduction and by argument of the evidence to reach a 
judgment rather than establish a fact. It is only then that he may 
profitably check against the similar processes of his predecessors in the 
same studies, Randolph, ‘Advocate’, ‘Cottom’, Edgar, Wallace and, finally, 
Bruce. 


The study of Bruce reveals that he had idiosyncracies, as most force- 
ful people have, but it must be recognised that in diligence, intellectual 
curiosity and judicial equipoise few of his critics have equalled him; 
and he remains the premier historical contributor to the American Stud 
Book. His chief failing was a defect of his qualities. He assembled 
all the limited material available in his day; and because on analysis 
most of it proved to have been derived from Virginia, and Bruce was 
conscious of his ignorance of the historical geography and human gene- 
alogy of the Qild Dominion, he elected, when he had no surer guide, 
to follow the single apparently comprehensive testimony which spoke to 
him direct from Virginia soil. It was his misfortune that his authority, 
wearing a Virginian mask, was not Virginian at all. 
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That picturesque and irresponsible immigrant Irishman, Edgar, per- 
formed an invaluable service in collecting and recording traditional pedi- 
grees and anecdotes, but, his associations being chiefly with the quarter 
racing worthies of the Carolina border, he was unqualified to bear 
witness for those who had introduced the English bred horse into Amer- 
ica. Moreover, Edgar vitiated his own value by ‘interpreting’ his ma- 
terial (after the manner of inexperienced human genealogists) in an 
unremitting endeavor to identify Virginia horses with historical English 
horses on mere similarity of name. This practice of identification, by 
guess, with horses which never crossed the Atlantic, is illustrated by 
thirty-three items from Edgar’s list of eighteenth century ‘importations’, 
named below; all but two of which were reproduced by Bruce.*® 


It is, too, because of Bruce’s acceptance of Edgar as authority that 
there is no Stud Book record today for several significant imported 
horses for whom the pedigrees speak. Considering his avidity for such 
records Edgar must have rejected them only because he could not find 
horses in GSB with which to identify them. On the other hand, many 
‘cocktails’ which had the fortune to attract Edgar’s attention by reason 
of a provincial ‘border’ celebrity have been sanctified. 


It is not impossible today to purge Bruce of the defects of his in- 
heritance from Edgar. There is store of newly discovered evidence. 
By reason of the collection in public libraries of previously scattered 
files of early newspapers (a process which has proceeded in recent 
years to an extent which might astonish one who has not had occasion 
to use the Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, compiled 
by Dr. Clarence S. Brigham of the American Antiquarian Society), a 
mass of source material on the American horse is now available to 
which neither Edgar nor Bruce had access; so that when the day comes 
(as come it must) that Bruce’s historical Volumes One and Two are 
officially revised, we shall find that by crushing such of Edgar's ore 
as was taken over by Bruce, so as to preserve the gold and discard the 
dross, not only many transpositions in accepted pedigrees may be made 


6 Batchelor, alias Jack the Batchelor; Beau; Buffcoat; Childers; 
Crab; Dabster; Dancing Master; Driver; Eclipse; Fairfax Roan; 
Goldfinder; Granby; Hero; Hob-or-Nob; Jack of Diamonds; Jolly 
Roger; Koulikhan; Lonsdale; Lycurgus; Mendoza; Othello; Pacolet; 
Partner; Burwell’s Regulus; Dunmore’s Regulus; Remus; Selim; 
Skim; Silvereye; Morton’s Traveller; Tryal; Valiant; and Whittington. 

While several of these horses are still to seek genealogically, the 
contemporary evidence for most of them suffices to contradict Edgar 
categorically; eleven indeed (Harris’ Eclipse, Page’s Goldfinder, Tayloe’s 
Hero, Nelson’s Lonsdale, Harrison’s Lycurgus, Tayloe’s Mendoza, 
Hopper’s Pacolet, Lightfoot’s Partner, Dunmore’s Regulus, Burwell’s 
a and Galloway’s Selim) are now proved to have been American 
rr 
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and many long ones shortened, as ‘Panton’ predicted; but, what is 
equally as desirable, there will be eliminations from Bruce’s lists and 
in place of the discards there will appear entries for some early imported 
horses and mares who are recited in extant Virginia pedigrees and may 
be identified in Cheny and Heber, if not in GSB. 


Other Material Cited 


[Advocate] See Annals. 

[AF] The American Farmer newspaper, 
ed. J. S. Skinner, Baltimore, 
1819-1829, 


During his last decade (1823-1833) Randolph was a diligent 
correspondent of AF and its successor ATR. In Randolphiana 
Ogle Taylor records that on the day [in April 1826] preceding 
his duel with Clay, Randolph’s last written communication was 
addressed to AF. The files of Skinner’s periodicals are in con- 
sequence storehouses of material for Randolph’s interest in 
horses. After the fashion of the day, he used.a pseudonym, 
generally ‘Philip’, i. e. horse lover. 


[Anderson] Making the American Thorough- 
bred, especially in Tennessee, 
1800-1845, by James Douglas 
Anderson, Norwood, Mass., 
1916. 


[Annals] Annals of the Turf by ‘An Advo- 
cate for the Turf’; i. e., George 
W. Jeffreys (1797-1848), of 
Person County, N. C. 
See the acknowledgment of authorship, 
ATR, viii, 576. 
These papers were first published in the Petersburg Intelli- 
gencer newspaper 1826, immediately reprinted and continued in 
AF and ATR, and finally collected in Cottom, 1830 ff. 


[ATR] American Turf Register news- 
paper, ed. J. S. Skinner, Balti- 
more, 1829-1835. 


[Baylor Papers] MS. Letter Book, 1759-1765, of 
John Baylor (1705-1772) of 
Caroline, 


in the possession of Major Bernard M. 
Baylor of Richmond. 
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[Bouldin] Home Reminiscences of John Ran- 
dolph of Roanoke, by Powhatan 
Bouldin, Danville & Richmond, 
1878. 


[Bruce] I. The American Stud Book, by 
Sanders D. Bruce, 6 vols., Chi- 
cago and New York, 1868-1894. 
Il. Turf, Field and Farm, The 
Sportsman's Oracle and Country 
Gentleman’s Newspaper, edited 
by S. D. & B. G. Bruce, New 
York, 1865 ff. 
In the early numbers of this newspaper Bruce collected a 
number of source records (e. g., Randolph’s Register E) which 
he did not use in his Stud Book. 


[W. C. Bruce] John Randolph of Roanoke, 1773- 
1833, a biography based largely 
on new material, by William Cab- 
ell Bruce, 2 vols.. New York, 
1922. 


[Burwell Papers] MS. Stud Book and other horse 
pers of George H. Burwell 
(1799-1873) of ‘Carter Hall’, 
(now Clarke county), Virginia, 
in the possession of his grandson. 


[Cheny] Racing Calendars,. London, 1727- 
1750. 
[Colden] The New York Sporting Magazine 


[later United States Sporting 
Magazine] edited by Cadwalader 
R. Colden, Albany, N. Y., 1833- 
36. 

Colden was the ‘Old Turfman’ whose story of the match be- 
tween American Eclipse & Henry at the Union Course, Long 
Island, on May 27, 1823, written in 1830 and published in ATR 
(ii, 3) is a classic. His subsequent Sporting Magasine is a 
source record of the first importance. He died 1839. See the 
obituary in ATR, x, 355. 


[Cook] A History of the English Turf, by 
Theodore Andrea Cook. Three 
vols., London [1902]. 
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[Cottom] The Gentleman’s New Pocket Far- 


rier, by Richard Mason, M. D., 
formerly of Surry county, Vir- 
ginia. 

Fifth edition; Printed by Peter 
Cottom, Richmond, 1830 [other 
editions by Cottom 1801, 1820, 
1825, 1828, 1833 and 1835, and 
by J. S. Skinner, Philadelphia, 
1848}. 

The Fifth edition (1830) here cited was the first to include 
the Addenda containing Annals of the Turf [by George W. 
Jeffreys] & American Stud Book [compiled by a group of 
Southside horsemen, including J. J. Harrison and John D. 
Amis, and based on the collections of Theophilus Feild]. 


[Dudley] Letters of John Randolph to a 


Young Relative [Theodorick 
Bland Dudley], Philadelphia, 
1834. 


[Edgar] The American Race-turf Register, 


Sportsman’s Herald and General 
Stud Book, by Patrick Nisbett 
Edgar of Granville County, 
North Carolina, ‘in Two Vols. . . 
Vol. One’ [no other published], 
New York, 1833. 

As appears from the court records of Mecklenburg county, 
Virginia, Edgar was the son of Patrick Edgar, merchant, of 
Dublin, whose will, naming him, was proved in 1794. By rea- 
son of the destruction of the Four Courts in Dublin the date of 
his birth cannot now be ascertained; but he was in Virginia 
before 1808 (ATR, x, 583). The surviving local tradition of 
the Virginia-North Carolina border is that Edgar had to leave 
home as a boy because he had killed his father’s gardener, that 
he lived thenceforth in Virginia and North Carolina on remit- 
tances from Ireland, and never had any established residence 
or occupation; roaming the Southside, a welcome visitor in 
many houses. Significantly, he was known as ‘Sir Patrick’ 
and ‘Edie Ochiltree’. He died and was buried in 1857, at the 
residence of the Jiggetts family on the Roanoke, above St. 
Tammany ferry; when his small estate was settled by Meck- 
lenburg county court, and the net proceeds paid over to a sister 
living in Dublin, who identified herself and him by an affidavit 
still on file. 
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[Garland] The Life of John Randolph of 
Roanoke, by Hugh A. Garland, 
Two Vols., New York and Phil- 

adelphia, 1850. 
[GSB] The General Stud Book, ed. Weath- 
erby, 25 vols. in various editions 
[See The History of the Racing 
Calendar and Stud Book, by C. 
M. Prior, London, 1926], Lon- 

don, 1791 ff. 

The references herein are chiefly to Volume One (the Fifth 
or Centennial edition, 1891) and Volume Two (the Fourth 


edition, 1892). 
[Heber] Racing Citenibies London, 1751- 
1768. 
[Irving] History of the Turf in South Caro- 


lina, Charleston, 1857. 

This important compilation did not reveal on the title page 
or elsewhere the name of the author. It has therefore some- 
times been described as ‘Milliken’s’ because E. P. Milliken, 
Secretary of the South Carolina Jockey Club at the time of 
publication, signed the Preliminary Remarks. It is now known, 
however, that the author was Dr. John B. Irving (1800-1881), 
a previous Secretary of the South Carolina Jockey Club. 


[Loughborough Papers] MS. papers of Nathan Loughbor- 
ough (1772-1848) of ‘Grassland’, 
Georgetown, D. C., 
now in the possession of Miss Caroline 
Loughborough, Washington, D. C. 
Transcripts of the Randolph letters in this collection, made 
for the Hon. William Cabell Bruce, are in the Virginia State 
Library. 


[Meade] I. Chaumiére papers [an autobiog- 
raphy and family history, writ- 
ten c. 1814-26 by David Meade 
II (1744-1834) of Maycox and 
Kentucky], Chicago, 1833: re- 
printed in William & Mary 
Quarterly (1905), xiii, 37, 73. 

II. Old Churches, Ministers and 
Families of Virginia, by [Bishop] 
William Meade (1789-1862). 
Philadelphia, 1857. 
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{ Mordecai] Richmond in by-gone days, being 
reminiscences of an Old Citizen 
[Samuel Mordecai], Richmond, 
1856. 

[Newspapers] Files of late eighteenth and early 
nineteenth century American 
newspapers scattered in various 
public and private libraries. 

(See Bibliography of American Newspapers, 1690-1820, com- 
piled by Clarence S. Brigham, and published in Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society, Worcester, Mass., 1913 ff. 
The Virginia section (Part xviii) appeared in 1927.] 


[Nicholson Papers] "MS. papers of Joseph Hopper 
Nicholson (1770-1817) of Mary- 
land, 


in the Manuscript Division of the Li- 
brary of Congress. 


[Pick] The Turf Register, vols. One and 
Two, by William Pick, York, 
1803 & 1805; vols. Three and 
Four by R. Johnson, York, 1822 
& 1867. 

[Richmond Jockey Club] MS. Minute Book of the Richmond 
Jockey Club 1824-1835. 


This book was preserved by, and long in the possession of, 
Major Thomas W. Doswell, of ‘Bullfield’ in Hanover, the 
owner of Nina (by Boston) and the breeder of her mighty son 
Planet, ch. c. 1855, by Revenue. 

The original MS. is now in the possession of W. D. Card- 
well, Esq., of Richmond; and photostats are in the collection 
of the Virginia Historical Society and several private libraries. 

The book is a detailed source record for racing during the 
period of the turf primacy of W. R. Johnson; when most of the 
winners were colts and fillies got by Sir Archy and his sons. 
It contains also, what is particularly interesting, a list of the 
colours registered by the leading Virginia owners of the time 
(See VM, xxxvii, 54). 

This revival of the older Richmond Jockey Club of the days 
of John Tayloe III began with the circulation of the following 
subscription paper: 

‘We the subscribers do hereby associate ourselves into a club 
for the purpose of promoting the breed of fine horses and the 
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noble amusement of Course Racing: [the subscriptions] to con- 
stitute two purses to be run for, Spring and Fall, over the 
Tree Hill course.’ 

There were 136 subscribers (constituting a Virginia ‘Who’s 
Who’ of the period and including many representatives of the 
Colonial racing tradition), who met to organize at the Eagle 
Hotel, May 5, 1824. 

The successive officers were: 


Presidents 
1824 Theophilus Feild 
1826 Andrew Stevenson 
1827 Benjamin Harrison of Berkeley 
1828 Edmund Irby 
1830 John Heth 

Vice-Presidents 

1824 Thomas Mann Randolph [II] 
1827 J. B. Harvie 
1828 Robert G. Scott 
1830 John Minge 

Secretaries 
1824 Wade Mosby, jr. 
1826 Bernard Peyton 
1830 A. L. Botts 
1833. Thomas Lawson 


Treasurer 
1824-1833 James M. Selden 
[Skinner] See AF and ATR. 
[Stanard] Racing in Colonial Virginia, by W. 
G. Stanard, VM, 1895, ii, 293. 
[Taunton] Portraits of Celebrated Race Hor- 


ses, by Thomas Henry Taunton. 
Four vols., London, 1887. 


[Tayloe Stud Book] MS. Stud Book of John Tayloe 
[II, 1771-1828] of Mount Airy 
in Virginia, 

now in the possession of E. D. Tayloe, 
Esq. of ‘Edgehill’ in Albemarle. 
Extracts of the more significant entries of this source record 
for Virginia turf horses from 1791-1811, were printed in 1824 
(AF, vi, 50), and 1831 (ATR, ii, 305), by Benjamin Ogle 
Tayloe. They are interpreted by the stud correspondence printed 
in ATR, iii, 5, and by Randolph’s Register E. 
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[Ogle Tayloe] I. History of the American Turf 
from Eighty Years Since, by 
Benjamin Ogle Tayloe. 


This important historical essay was first printed in 1834 
(ATR, vi, 54 ff.); reprinted in 1837 in the proof sheets of 
Ogle Tayloe’s contemplated but never realized American Stud 
Book (the so-called ‘Stratton’) ; and again revised and extended 
in time, in Porter’s Spirit of the Times (iv, 5 ff.), 1858. 


II. Randolphiana by ‘Senex’ [Ogle 
Tayloe}] in the Turf Field & 
Farm newspaper, April & May, 
1866. 


[Thomas] Reminiscences of the last Sixty-five 
Years, by E. S. Thomas, Hart- 
ford, 1840. 

{VG] Virginia Gazette newspaper, Wil- 
liamsburg, 1736 ff. 

[VM] Virginia Historical Magazine, Rich- 
mond, 1894 ff. 

[Wallace] I. American Stud Book, by J. H. 


Wallace, New York, 1867. 
II. The Horse of America, by John 
H. Wallace, New York, 1897. 
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Alexander, Mark of Mecklenburg, 
164 


Alston, John of N. C., 85 

William of S. C., 18, 88 
Ambler, John of ‘Jamestown,’ im- 
porter of Burwell’s Regulus, 


84 
Amis, John D. of N. C., last own- 
er of Sir Archy, 48, 175, 179 
William of N. C., sometime own- 
ed Sir Archy, 174 
Anderson, Henry of Amelia, 103 
Atherton, Jeptha of N. C., last 
owner of *Janus, 70, 77 
Atkinson, Roger of Chesterfield, 
pera of Ball’s Fiorizel, 166, 
Austin (Willie Jones’ jockey), 72 
Avery, John of Greenesville, 146 


Baird, John, jr., of Prince George, 
58, 100 


Balfour, James of Greenesville, 50 
Ball, William of Chesterfield, 166 
Balmain, Andrew of Fairfax, 90 
Baylor, George, son of John, 101 
John of Caroline, importer of 
Fearnought, 24, 51, 76, 99, 118 
Richard, 121 
ar a William of Albemarle, 


Bedford, Stephen of Charlotte, 138 
Bell, James of Sussex, 108 
Berkeley, Carter of Gloucester, 142 
Binns, Wiltshire of Nottoway, 14 
Bland, Theodorick of ‘Cawson’s’, 
imported Brunswick, 13 
Bolling, John of Chesterfield, 103 
Bond, Joshua B. of Philadelphia, 
owned First Consul, 128 
Booth, Mordecai of Gloucester, im- 
ported Janus, 21, 76, 80 
ef Thomas of Gloucester, 
Boush, Caleb of Princess Anne, 
142, 143 


Branch, Thomas of Chesterfield, 
146 

Braxton, Carter of King William, 
importer of Kitty Fisher, 97 

Brigham, Clarence S. of Worces- 
ter, Mass., 225, 230 

Broeane: W. E. of Brunswick, 
179 

Broddus of Caroline, breeder of 
Duroc’s dam, 205 

Broders, Joseph of Fairfax, 205 

Bruce, S. D. (‘The American Stud 
Book’), 49, 224, 227 

Buford, Simeon of Tenn., 111 

Bunbury, Sir Charles, breeder of 
*Diomed, 212 \ 

Burwell, Lewis (1738-1779) of 
Gloucester, 24, 85, 94, 125 
Nathaniel (1750-1814) of ‘Car- 

ter Hall’, 178 
George Harrison (1799-1873) of 
‘Carter Hall’, 30, 42, 181, 187 
Bynum, Turner of N. C., 109 
Byrd, Mrs. William II of ‘West- 
over’, 92 
William III (1728-1777) of 
‘Westover’, 24, 92, 93, 101, 
115 
Mrs. William III, 21 


Cardwell, Wyatt of Charlotte, 
Randolph’s agent, 43, 194, 195, 
203, 221 

W. D. of Richmond, 230 

saris Stephen Wright of N. C., 

172 


Carter, John (1696-1742) of ‘Shir- 
ley’ (the Secretary), 47, 65, 
104, 115 

George of ‘Oatlands’, 42 
ee Hill of Prince William, 
19. 

Cary, Archibald (1721-1787) of 
‘Ampthill’, importer of Hob- 
or-Nob, etc., 133, 155, 158, 177 


236 


Chamberlayne, Thomas of New 
Kent, 98 

Cholmondeley, Marquess of, 6, 217 

Churchill, William of Middlesex, 
85, 87 


Cocke, James Powell of Henrico, 
120 


Stephen of Amelia, 51, 132 
Stephen of Henrico, 67 
Colne C. R. of New York, 14, 
22: 


Cook, Sir Theodore, 74 

Cottom, Peter of Richmond (‘Ma- 
son’s Farrier’), 228 

Craddock, Selden, raced Roger of 
the Vale, but not *Jolly Roger, 
in England, 50 


Daingerfield, John of Caroline, 
142 


Dandridge, Francis of Hanover, 
90 
William of Hanover (‘Dan- 
dridge’s Fearnought’), 89 
Davie, Allen Jones of N. C., 
sometime owner of Sir Archy, 
23, 78, 104, 123, 172, 174 
William R. of N. C., 172 
Davis, Stephen, overseer for Ran- 
dolph, 109, 185 
Delony, Henry of N. C., 70, 71, 
0 


Dickinson, James of Louisa, 195 
Digges, Edward of York, 115 
Ignatius of Md., 104 

Doswell, Thomas of Hanover, 
breeder of Planet, 207, 230 

Dulany, Henry Rozier {1] of Fau- 
quier, 193 

Dunioy. James of Petersburg, 37, 
19. 


Duval, Samuel of Henrico, the 
owner of *Silvereye, 51 

Duvall, Gabriel (1752-1844), the 
pundit of the Md. turf, 53, 57, 
130, 152 


Eaton, Charles of N. C., 104 

Edgar, Patrick Nisbett (1780?- 
1857) of N. C. (the ‘Sports- 
man’s Herald’), notice of, 
228; his relations with Ran- 
dolph, 26, 47, 56, 114; his leg- 
acy of confusion to Bruce, 225 


INDEX 


Edloe, John of Charles City, 94 

Edwards, William of Brunswick, 
118 

Eggleston, Clough of Amelia, 22 

Ellis, George A., jr., of N. Y., 6 

Eee Willem of Prince George, 
6: 


Frank of Dinwiddie, 93, 103 


Faber, John the Younger (en- 
graver), 216 

Faulke, Joseph (Jockey), 83 

Fauntleroy, Moore, 100 

Feild, Theophilus of Prince 
George, 45, 106, 231 

Thomas of Mecklenburg, 99 
are, Alvan of Mass. (painter), 


er je) Henry of ‘Eagle’s Nest’, 


William of ‘Chatham’, 38, 60, 98 
William of ‘Marmion’, 115, 116 
William Henry of ‘Ravens- 
worth’, 38 
‘Forester, Frank’, 113 
Forman, Thomas M. of Md., Pres- 
ident Maryland Jockey Club, 
27, 42, 56, 128, 188 
Forsie, John of Chesterfield, 123 


Galloway, Samuel of Md., owner 
of Selim, 214 
Gates, Horatio, 40 
Gerry, Robert L. of N. Y., 6, 211 
Gist, Samuel of Hanover, import- 
er of Bulle Rock, 47 
Goode, a family of Southside 
horsemen 
Edward of Henrico, 69 
Francis of Chesterfield, 124, 127 
John of Mecklenburg, 78, 99, 
108, 110, 141 
John C. of Chesterfield, 39, 168 
Robert of ‘Whitby’, the leader 
of the Virginia turf 1786-1794, 
owner of Brimmer and Flag 
of Truce, 66, 126, 127 
ae of Chesterfield, 87, 158, 
Gower, John of Richmond Co., 47 
Green, J. C. of N. C., 23, 112 
W. M. of Charlotte, 187 
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Hall, Charles Henry of N. Y., 8, 
139 
Hampton, Wade of S. C., 94, 142 
Hardiman, John of Charles City, 
68 
Littlebury of Charles City, 80, 


8&5 
Harris, John of Powhatan, stood 
*Janus, 95, 96, 122 : 
Harrison, Archibald Cary of ‘Clif- 
ton’, 56 
Benjamin of ‘Brandon’, 20, 101, 


Nathaniel of ‘Brandon’, 66, 85, 
88, 113, 114 ; 
Hart, Malcomb of Hanover, im- 

porter of Mediley, 134 
Harwood, Joseph of K. & Q., 83 
Haskins, Christopher of Amelia, 


77 
Haxall, William of Petersburg, 
importer of Sir Harry, 189 
Haynes, Eaton of N. C., 23, 69, 
72 


Herbert of N. C., 78 
Heber, Reginald, of the Racing 
Calendar, not the Bishop, 215 
Hoomes, George of Caroline, 140 
John (1755-1805) of the ‘Bowl- 
ing Green’, 25, 34, 38, 40, 41, 
93, 126; notice of, 140 
Horney Joseph of James City, 
2 


Hunter, Thomas of N. C., 109, 116 
Hurt, Robert of Halifax, 194, 205 
Hutton, Ernest E., 6, 213 
Hylton, William, overseer 
Randolph, 146, 147 


for 


Irby, Edmund of Nottoway, the 
‘old Virginia Sporting~ Plant- 
er’; President Richmond Jock- 
ey Club, 29, 56, 158, 163, 173, 
194 


Irvine, Callender of Penn., 42 


Jackson, Andrew of Tenn., the 
President, 85, 200 

James, Richard of Cumberland, 
stood *Janus, 77 


Jefferson, Thomas of ‘Monticello’, 
the President, 41, 176 
Thomas, Jr. of Henrico, grand- 
father of the President, 67 
Jeffreys, George W. of N. C. 
(‘Advocate’), 21, 38, 220 
san (Randolph's body servant), 


Johnson, Marmaduke of N. C., 
father of the ‘Old Napoleon’, 
22, 24, 112 
William Ransom (1782-1849), 
the ‘Napoleon of the Turf’, 
15, 25, 31, 66, 112, 159, 171, 
173 
Johnston, Benjamin of Orange, 105 
Jones, Allen of N. C., 70 
John Paul (naval officer), 73 
Willie (1740-1801) of N. C., 
the quarter racer, 73, 69, 70, 
71, 86, 90, 109 
Jordan, Edward of Charlotte, 103 


Kaye, Sir John Lister, 52 

Key, Philip Barton of George- 
town, 60 

Kingston, Duke of, 50, 55 

Knowles, Richard (overseer for 


Randolph), 155 


Lafayette, Gen., attends races at 
Richmond 1824, 31, 194 

Langhorne, Morris of Ky., 87, 99 

Larkin, Thomas, old Newmarket 
groom, long trainer for Miles 
Selden of ‘Tree Hill’, 57, 169, 
170 

Lawrence, John, quoted, 212 

Lee, Henry (‘Light Horse Har- 
ry’), 40 

Lester, Henry of Charlotte, 105 

Lewis, Warner of Gloucester, 98 

Livingston, Water of N. Y., some- 
time owner of *Trustee, 19 

Lonsdale, Earl of, 113 

Loughborough, James H. of Fau- 
quier, 192 

Nee of Georgetown, 29, 32, 

Ludwell, Philip III of 

spring’, 84, 88 


‘Green- 
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Macon, Nathaniel of N. C., ‘the 
last of the Romans’, 70, 96, 
223 

Markham, Vincent of Powhatan, 
124 

Marshall, William of Ky., 200 

Martin, Willard S. of Vermont, 6 

Mason, James of Sussex, 101, 142 

McLane, Louis of Md., 198, 199 

McNair, John of Ky., 89 . 

McNaught, George of Henrico, 81 

McPherson, John of S. C, 88, 
142 

Meade, Andrew of Brunswick, 20, 
106 

David II and III of ‘Maycox’, 
13, 20 

Everard of Dinwiddie, breeder 
of Celer and the other sons 
of Brandon, 20, 40, 101 

William, the Bishop, here in 
company of which he did not 
approve, 20, 204 

Moore, Bernard of King William, 
89 

Mordecai, Samuel of Richmond, 
16, 206 

Morgan, Edmund (overseer for 
Randolph), 191 

ialve David (Swiss painter), 
21 

Murray, Dr. J. H. of ‘Cedar Park’, 
Md., 215 


‘Nat’ (Sir Archy’s groom), 57, 
179 


‘Ned’ (jockey), 73, 110 
Nelson, John of Mecklenburg, 143 
Thomas of York, the Secretary, 
66, 85, 88 
Nesbit, Sir John, at Charleston, 
Ss. C., 14 
item, Joseph Hopper of Md. 


O'Connor, John L., the ‘Sage of 
Schuylerville’, 6 

Ogilby, John of Amelia, 105 

Osborne, Lord Francis Godolphin 
of ‘Gogmagog’, 212 

Osmer, William (quoted), 209 


Page, John of ‘Rosewell’, horse- 
man and Governor, 94, 95 
Mann of ‘Mansfield’, 122 
Robert of ‘Broad Neck’, 89, 132, 
134 
Parham, Lewis, 158 
fant David of Philadelphia, 60, 
1 


Parkinson, Thomas of Amelia, 138 
Person, Thomas. of Brunswick, 77 
Peyton, Balie of Tenn., 187 

Sir John of Gloucester, 125 
asl ye Benskiu of K. 


Poythress, Peter of ‘Branchester’, 
129 


Puckett, Shippey Allen of Bruns- 
wick, 109 


Randolph, Archibald Cary (1769- 
1813) of ‘Benlomond’, breeder 
of Sir Archy, 57, 169, 178 

David Meade (1759-1830) of 
Richmond, sometime owner of 
Tayloe’s Desdemona, 159 

Isham (1771-post 1805) of 
‘Ampthill’, stood *Stirling, 154 

John (1728-1784) of Williams- 
burg, his romantic history of 
the Godolphin Arabian, 209 

John (1742-1773) of ‘Mattoax’, 
25, 133 

John (1773-1833) of ‘Roanoke’ 
a true ‘Philip’, 60; his initia- 
tion as horseman, 13; as gen- 
tleman jockey, 14; his lifelong 
devotion to the turf and turf- 
men, 14, 16 ff.; his relations 
with Hoomes of the Bowling 
Green, 34; with John Tayloe 
III, 17, 223; and with Wil- 
liam R. Johnson, 31; his sport- 
ing experience in England, 46, 
216; his betting practice, 18; 
his resentment of puritanism, 
39, 206 ; the establishment of the 
Roanoke Stud, 20; the full 
development recorded in the 
Printed Book 1826, 180; his 
foundation mares, 22 ff.; his 
breeding standards fixed by 
his youthful experience with 
Southside quarter racing, 20; 
his disregard of the methods 


INDEX 


and philosophy of the success- 
ful turfmen of his day and 
reversion to ante-revolutionary 
precedents, 24 ff.; and therein 
his persistent cult of the blood 
of Old Janus in the face of 
contemporary opinion, 20 ff., 
185; his importation of the 
blood of Matchem and Herod, 
34 ff.; his later purchase of 
English mares, 37; his out 
crosses, 29, 188; his apprecia- 
tion of Old Diomed, 29, 185, 
187; his Archy colts, 30, 190, 
194 ff.; discussion of the rea- 
sons for his failure as breeder, 
32 ff.; his gusto as publicist 
on the horse, 38, 46; his plan 
for an American stud book, 
45; his qualifications for that 
undertaking, 45 ff.; outweighed 
by his disqualifications, 48; his 
relations with Weatherby, 59; 
his legacy of confusion to 
Bruce, 49 ff.; his last talk 
with J. S. Skinner, 62. 

John of Charleston, S. C., 63 

Peter (1745-1774) of ‘Wilton’, 
appears in pedigrees as im- 
porter of an unidentified Eng- 
lish mare, 137 

Peter Skipwith (1768-1801) of 
‘Chatsworth’, owner of Gim- 
crack, son of *Medley, 137 

Peyton (1750-1784) of ‘Wilton’, 
owner of Careless, son of 
Fearnought, 119, 137 

Richard (1691-1748) of ‘Curls’, 
13, 159 

Richard (1770-1796) of ‘Bizarre’, 
146, 147 

Thomas Isham (1745-1795) of 
‘Benlomond’, 177 

Thomas Mann I (1736-1797), of 
‘Tuckahoe’, breeder of Syme’s 
Wildair, 97, 98, 120 

Thomas Mann IE (1768-1828), 
Governor of Virginia, and 
later Vice-President Richmond 
Jockey Club, 122, 231 

William (1651-1711) of ‘Turkey 
Island’, horseman and ‘suc- 
cessful sire’, 13, 67 
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Rawlings, E. A. of Mecklenburg, 
222 


Richardson, Richard of S. C. 
ee by *Sober 
John), 87, 9 

ma Til i Sterrett of Md., 


Rives, pats of Sussex, 108 
Nathaniel of Greenesville, stood 
*Diomed, 151, 155 
Roberts, James Ca). 219 
Rogers, Benjamin, 75 


Selden, J. M. of ‘Tree Hill’, son 
of Miles, 57, 231 

Miles of ‘Tree Hill’ (owner of 

*Diomed), 27, 66, 142, 150, 


156, 160 
Sharpe, Horatio (Governor of Md. 
and ultimate owner of *Othel- 


lo), 53 

Sharrard of N. C, 69 

Shield, James of York, 52 

Sims, Joseph of Md., 122 

Thomas, owner of *Janus in 

England, 21, 75 

Singleton, Richard of S. C., 175 

Skinner, J. S., 42, 45, 91 

ou Harry Worcester of Mass., 


Smock, Esmé of Richmond, 92 
James of Fredericksburg, 143 

Sinkler, Peter of S. C., 91 

ee James of Williamsburg, 


Sparks, Jared, 18 

Spotswood, Alexander of Spotsyl- 
vania, 60, 122 

John of Spotsylvania, importer 

of Jolly Roger and Creeping 
Kate, 51, 89 

Stanard, Edward Carter of Albe- 
marie, 18 

aie William of Dinwiddie, 141, 


Steuben, Baron von, his ‘Blueskin 
mare’, 40 
Steward, John of Henrico, 67 
Stubbs, George (painter), 211 
Swymmer, Anthony Langley, raced 
*Janus in England, 21, 75 
Syme, John of Hanover, owner of 
Syme’s Wildair, 121 
Nicholas of Hanover, son of 
John, 90, 121 
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Tasker, Benjamin, jr., of Md. 
(The Belair Stud, 1747-61’), 
53, 80 

Tattersall, Richard, 35, 141 

Tayloe, John II (1721-1779) of 
‘Mount Airy’, importer of Jen- 
ny Cameron, etc., 24, 87, 93, 


140 
John HI (1771-1828) of ‘Mount 
Airy’, leader of the Virginia 
turf 1794-1810, 17, 25, 38, 56, 
136, 140, 154, 160, 169, 208 
Benjamin Ogle (1796-1868) of 
Washington, 19, 58, 91, 102, 
131, 223, 232 
William Henry (1799-1871) of 
‘Mount Airy’, 36 
Taylor, Arthur of Chesterfield 
Coane for W. R. Johnson), 
Thompson, Pishey of Washington, 
48 


Thornton, Anthony of ‘Ormsby’, 
99, 138 
Charles of ‘Guinea Bridge’, 87 
John of ‘Bury Plain’, 87, 97 
Presley of Northumberland, 98 
Dr. William of Washington, 187 
a William of Mecklenburg, 


Truehart, Daniel of Hanover, 123 
Tucker, St. George of Williams- 
burg, 19 
Turpin, Horatio of Ky., 97 
Thomas of Powhatan, 97 


Upshaw, James of Caroline, 80 
Verell, John of Dinwiddie, 200 


Watker, John of James City, 83 
Wallace, J. H., 96, 215, 217 


INDEX 


Waller, John of Spotsylvania, 89, 
132 
Ward, Richard of Henrico, 67 
Washington, Washington John of 
Prince William, 90 
William of S. C., 40, 90 
Wate eave of Prince Edward, 


Weatherby, Charles, of the GSB, 
53, 59 


White, W. L., 32 
Whee! George B. of Frederick, 


Wickham, John of Hanover, the 
breeder of Boston, 37 
Wikre James of Southampton, 


35 
Williams, Elijah of N. C., owner 
of Harris’ Eclipse, 123 
Green Berry of Tenn., 187 
Peter of Dinwiddie, 109 
William of Tenn. (‘Panton’), 
123, 223 
Williamson, Sir Hedworth, 5 
Willis, Augustine of Brunswick, 
107, 108 
Francis of Gloucester, 77, 125 
John of Gloucester and Bruns- 
wick, owner of *Janus, 21, 77, 
106 
Winston, William Overton of Han- 
over, 134 
Wood, William of Albemarle, 18 
Woodward, William of N. Y., 6, 
2i1 
Wormeley, Ralph III of ‘Rosegill’, 
owner of *Jolly Roger and 
*Mary Grey, 50, 95 
Ralph V of ‘Rosegill’, sometime 
owner of Sir Archy, 17, 38 
Wyllie, Hugh of Charlotte, 26, 29, 
186, 187 
Wn William of Dinwiddie, 66, 
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Algerine, Broddus’, 205 

Amare (Duroc’s dam), Broddus’, 
20 

American Eclipse, 10 

*Archduke, Hoomes’, 143 


Babram, Goode’s, 108 

Bandy Ball, Hunter's, 109 

*Beau, Secretary Carter’s, 103 

*Bedford, Hoomes’, 141, 145, 162 

Black-and-all-Black, alias Othello, 
Lord Portmore’s, distinguished 
from Tasker’s *Othello, 53 

*Black Joke, Secretary Carter's, 
104 

Black Warrior, Randolph’s, 42, 192 

Bloomsbury, Randolph’s, 61, 139 

Blue Boar, Willie Jones’, 69, 109 

Blue Skin mare, Meade’s, 40 

Bonny, Jefferson’s, 67 

*Bonny Lass, Booth’s, 80 

Boston, Wickham’s, 37, 166 

Brandon, Meade’s, 101 

*Britannia, McNaught’s, 81, 116 

*Bulle Rock, Gist’s, 47 

Brimmer, Goode’s, 14 

*Buzzard, Hoomes’, 143 

Byerley Turk, his portrait, 8 

sede rp Big Filly, Atherton’s, 23, 
1, 109 


*Calista, Byrd’s, 92 
Calista (by *Dabster), Byrd’s, 91 
Camden, Thorton’s, 97 
*Castianira, Tayloe’s, 5, 169, 178 
Celer, Meade’s, 22, 23, 102, 104 
Marmaduke Johnson’s, 22, 112 
mare, Green’s, 23, 112 
Chanticleer, Tyler’s, 27, 80, 122 
Clodius, Meade’s, 105 
*Coeur de Lion, Hoomes’, 142 
Conqueror, Davie’s, 174 
Contention, Irby’s, 158 
*Cormorant, Hoomes’, 142, 151 
Cornelia, Randolph’s, 28 


Creeping Cate, Churchill’s, 86, 88 
*Creeping Kate, Dandridge’s, 87 
Cyphax, Walker’s, 83 


*Dabster, Secretary Carter’s, 104 

*Dancing Master (by Flying Child- 
ers), 88 

ar Devil, Hoomes’, 141, 144, 

*Darlington, Hoomes’, 141 

Desdemona, D. M. Randolph's, 
later Tayloe’s, 17, 159 

*Diomed, Sir Charles Bunbury's, 
imported by Hoomes 1798, 
later Selden’s, memoir, 147 ff. ; 
his get, 165 ff.; his portrait, 
8; Randolph’s colts by, 29, 
ae 187; mentioned, 26, 56, 

*Dion, Hoomes’, 143 

*Dragon, Hoomes’, 35, 143, 155 

*Druid, Hoomes’, 142 

*Duchess, Randolph's, 35, 183 

Duette, Randolph's, 28 

Duroc, Mosby’s, 25, 205 


Eclipse, Burwell’s, 125 
Harris’, 122 
*Escape, Hoomes’, 143 
Expectation (alias Gallatin), Tay- 
loe’s, later Alston's, 18 


*Fearnought, Baylor’s, notice of, 
118; his best sons, 119; men- 
tioned, 38, 87 

Fearnought, Dandridge’s, 89 

Pearnouche Jelly Roger mare, Bay- 
lor's, 

Fidget, Randolph’s, 60 

First Consul, Bond’s, 128 

Fitzpartner, Meade’s, 103 

Flag of Truce, son of Page’s Gold- 
finder, Goode’s, 14, 126 

Flag-a-Truce, son of *Sober John, 
Richardson’s, 87, 90, 91 


\ 
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Fleetwood, Turpin’s, 97 
Flimnap, Thornton's, 99 
Flora, Randolph's, 37 
Florizel, Bail’s, 18, 166 
Frenzy, Randolph’s, 28, 60 


Gabriella, Irby’s, 56 
*Gabriel, Reeves’, 56; his death in 
1800, 58 
Gascoigne, Randolph’s, 37, 42, 201 
Gimcrack, P. S. Randolph’s, 137 
Godolphin Arabian, his portraits, 
209 
mare, Walker’s, 83 
mare, Clarke’s, 84 
Goldfinder, Page’s, 88, 126 
Grachus, Randolph’s, 29, 37, 42, 
18. 
Grand Duchess, Randolph’s, 36, 
184 


Hey (ty Sir Archy), Long’s, 

Hero (by Morton’s Traveller), 
Tayloe’s, 93 

Highflyer, Tattersall’s, 11; his 
portraits, 8 

*Hob-or-Nob, Cary’s, 158 

Hope Thornton’s, later Alston’s, 


Hyperion, Randolph's, 26, 185 


Janus, Rogers’ son of the Godol- 
phin Arabian, 6, 75 
*, Booth’s (called Little Janus 
in England), his breeding, 21, 
75; his turf record in Eng- 
land, 75; his stand in Eng- 
land, 75; his importation to 
Virginia, 21, 76; his match 
race with Byrd’s *Valiant, 21, 
76; his stands in Eastern Vir- 
ginia, 77; and his opportunity 
there, 80 ff.; his removal to 
the Southside, 21, 107; his get 
on the Roanoke, 108 ff., 117; 
his death, 78; the debate on 
me quality of his stock, 21, 


Baylor’s, 100 

Randolph’s, 30, 31, 42, 44, 194 
*Jenny Cameron, Tayloe’s, 35 
*Jenny Dismal, Baylor’s, 35 


*Jolly Roger, by Mogul, Duke of 
Kingston's, imported by John 
Spotswood and later Worme- 
ley's, 38, 50, 99 

Junius, Watt's, 115 

Jupiter, Bell’s, 108 


King Alfred, Hornsby’s, 52 

*King Herod, Hylton’s (Hoomes’), 
141, 146 

*Kitty Fisher, Braxton’s, 35, 49, 


98 

Koulikhan, Webster's, 14, 205 

Lady Bolingbroke, Selden’s, 160, 
199 

*Lady Bunbury, Randolph’s, 35, 
183 


*Lady G., Randolph’s, 37, 201 

Lady Legs, Bignal’s, 23 

*Lath, Delancey’s, later Goode’s, 
97 


Lavinia, Selden’s, 160, 166 
Sheets Secretary Carter's, 


Leviathan, Tayloe’s, 131 

Logania, Randolph’s, 26, 138 

Lucy Locket, Churchill's, 88 

Lucy Pride, Willie Jones’, 96 

Lycurgus (by Morton’s *Travel- 
ler), Harrison’s, 115, 116 


Macaroni, Baylor’s, 99 
*Manfred, Hoomes’, 142 
Mark Anthony, Hardiman’s, 20, 


38 
Randolph’s, 30, 42, 195 
Marsh mare, Willie Jones’, 96 
Marske, Wyllie’s, 27, 186 
*Mary Grey, Wormeley's, 35, 95 
Matchem, Fenwick’s, 11; his por- 
trait, 7 
*Medley, Hart's memoir of, 134; 
his fame, 26, 121; his best 
sons, 135; Randolph’s neglect 
of, 27; his regret, 39 
Medley mare (Reality’s dam), 
Marmaduke Johnson's, 23 
Mendoza, Tayloe’s, 17 
Mercury, Eppes’, 93 
*Merryfield, Dunlop's, 193 
Meteor, Balmain’s, 90 
Miss Alsop, Fauntleroy’s, 99 
*Miss Bell, Hunter’s, 116 
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Mogul, Turpin’s, 97 

*Monkey, Lord Lonsdale’s, later 
N. Harrison's, 113; his por- 
trait, 9 

Minikin, Randolph’s, 26, 81 

Mud Colt, Atherton’s, 70 


Nettle, Turpin’s, 97 
Nina, Doswell’s, 207 


ie Tasker’s, later Sharpe's, 
3 
Ovid, Fitzhugh’s, 116 


Paddy Whack, Goode’s, 110 

Paoli, Willie Jones’, 23, 71 

Paragon, Hampton’s, 94 

Paries, Holmes’, 82 

Partner, Lightfoot’s, 20, 98 

Peacemaker, Hoomes’, later Tay- 
loe’s, 18, 93, 166 

Peacock, Brinkley’s, 86 

Randolph’s, 42, 203 
Pegasus, Hoomes’, 126 
Blick’s (cross in Potomac’s 

breeding), 126 

Phenomenon, Randolph’s, 203 

*Philadelphia, Randolph's, 37 

Philip (son of Randolph’s Janus), 
White’s, 32 

Piccadilla, Parham’s, 158 

Pilgrim, Meade’s, 103 

Planet, Doswell’s, 207 

*Play or Pay, Hoomes’, 143 

*Pocahontas, Byrd's, 92 

Poll Flaxen, Harris’, 95, 122 

Polly Williams, Williams’, 109 

sea rl eeorary Carter’s, 104, 
15, 


*Portland, Byrd’s, 92 
President (by Celer), Buford’s, 
111 


(by Fe clas Drury Jones’, 
11 


Quasha, Randolph’s, 25, 132 


Ravenswood, Randolph’s, 36, 188 

Red Bird, McNair’s, 89 

*Regulus (Abmbler's, later Bur- 
well’s), 84 

Regulus (son of Silvereye), 
Shield’s, 52 

Rinaldo, Randolph’s, 30, 41, 42, 

95 


Roanoke stud list 1826, 180 
Roanoke (son of Sir Archy), Ran- 
dolph’s, 36, 41, 42, 184, 190 

Rob Roy, Randolph’s, 36 

Roger of the Vale (by Round- 
head), Craddock’s, distinguish- 
ed from *Jolly Roger, 50 

*Rosanna, Byrd’s, 92 

Rosetta, Dandridge’s, 89 


Sally, Randolph’s, 28 
Sane ee, Randolph’s, 28, 137, 
1 
*Seagull, Hoomes’, 142 
Selim, Galloway’s, 38 
*Selima, Tasker’s, 5, 35, 49, 86 
Shakespeare, P. Thornton’s, later 
T. M. Randolph's, 98, 119 
Shylock, Irby’s, 163 
*Silvereye, Duval’s, 51 
Sir Archy, the ‘Godolphin of Am- 
erica’, 
his breeding, 168; the slander 
on his paternity, 55; his birth- 
place, and his subsequent so- 
journ in the Shenandoah val- 
ley as a suckling, 178; his sev- 
eral owners, 169 ff.; his turf 
record, 171; his stands as stal- 
lion, 172 ff.; his posterity, 
30, 177; description of, in his 
prime, 173; description of, in 
his old age, 176; the portrait 
by Alvan Fisher, 8; his death, 
176; and burial, 179; his 
fame, 168, 175; and myth- 
ology, 178 
*Sir Harry, Haxall’s (Derby Win- 
ner), 189 
Silvertail, Verell’s, 200 
*Skim, Ludwell’s, 84, 117 
Slow and Sure, Dandridge’s, 90 
*Slyboots, Secretary Carter’s, 104 
*Spanish mare, Churchill’s, 87 
N. Harrison’s, 115 
Ludwell’s, 85 
Nelson’s, 85 
*Speculator, Hoomes’, 143 
Sportley, Burwell’s, 85 
*Spread Eagle, Hoomes’, 142, 152 
Starlock, Hardiman’s, 85 
*Stirling, Hoomes’, 142, 153 
Switch, Pucket’s, 23, 109 
*Syphax (Jones’ Arabian), 84 
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Timoleon, B. Jones’, later W. 
Wynn’s, 25 
*Traveller, Morton's, 39, 59, 81 
Traveller (son of Morton’s), Bur- 
well’s, 93 
(son of Burwell’s), Southall’s, 
9 


Trickem, Willie Jones’, 69, 70 
Tristram Shandy, Upshaw’s, 80 
Trumpator, Lord Clermont’s, 11 
Twigg, Goode’s, 110 


*Valiant, Byrd’s, 22, 76 
Vanity, Randolph’s, 26 


Wat, Hardiman’s, 67 
*Whittington, Nelson’s, 106 
Whistlejacket, Thornton’s, 87 
*Whitefoot mare, Gower’s, 47 
Wildair, Syme’s, 29, 98, 120 
mare, Thrift’s, 158 
Wildfire, Randoiph’s, 203 
Wild Medley, Whiting's, 85 
*Wonder, Bland’s, 115 


Young Bajazet, Moore’s, 83 

Young Kitty Fisher, T. M. Ran- 
dolph’s, 97 

Young Valiant, Byrd’s, 92 


